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TWO WOMEN—SISTERS. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








“WAITING and waiting. That is a woman’s 
portion. God grant me patience.”” So thought 
and prayed Irene Kent, walking home from the 
post-office, with an anxious, troubled look upon 
her face, where the keen wintry air was mix- 
ing purple with its accustomed pink. The face 
was that of a woman about twenty-eight years 
old. It was not pretty, but sensible-looking, 
and capable of lighting up into something bet- 
ter than mere prettiness. Irene Kent was of 
medium height, straight and slender in figure, 
quick of motion, as her rapid walking indicated, 
and neatly though plainly dressed. So much 
for externals. In character she was shy and 
proud, not always self-possessed ; self-reliant, 
rather through circumstances which had forced 
her to become so than naturally; strong, be- 
cause she must be, but with a capacity for vine- 
like clinging which few would have suspected ; 
positive in her opinions—‘‘as set as the hills” 
her sister Rosamond called her; high-prin- 
cipled, generous, but not always patient, though 
she tried hard to become so. Such was one of 
the two women. Her work was that of a 
writer, and the waiting which fretted her now 
was for the money which her last story ought 
to bring her. The expense of her own and 
Rosamond’s fall clothing, modest as was the 
outlay, had drained her purse, and she needed 
money sorely. Then her daily morning walk 
to the post-office consumed valuable time, which 
she could illy afford to spare. The distance, in 
going and coming, was nearly three miles, and 
the time thus spent broke in sharply upon the 
short wintry forenoon. Rosamond might have 
gone, but she was less strong physically than 
her sisters and did not bear long walks so well. 
There was, moreover, another reason why Irene 
preferred going for herself: Ulfred Bellair was 
that reason. She had cause for believing that 
Rosamond never went into the village without 
meeting this young man. It was one of Irene’s 
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trials that her gay, pretty sister had formed his 
acquaintance. 

Rosamond was four years younger than Irene, 
but she looked at least ten years younger. She 
had a childish prettiness of face, and a naive 
simplicity of manner, such as induce forget- 
fulness of birthday reckonings. Gay, and 
sprightly, and affectionate she was; but she 
was also vain, and wilful, and a trifle insincere. 
She had promised to give up her intimacy with 
Bellair, for into that the acquaintance had 
grown, but Irene feared that Rosamond, still 
retained a secret fondness for him in her heart. 

Ulfred Bellair was a year or two younger 
than Rosamond Kent. He had dark curling 
hair, a full, fair, red-cheeked face, thick lips 
under a jetty moustache, a retreating chin, a 
short, thick neck, and a stout figure which, if 
not dressed in the extreme of elegance, might 
have had an appearance of cluiasiness. Some 
people, mostly very young ladies, in considera- 
tion of his pink cheeks and curling hair, called 
him handsome ; but, with those who looked for 
intelligence and strength in a man’s face, his 
could searcely have found favor. 

Though not of kindred blood, there was a 
loose sort of family connection between this 
young man and the Kent girls. The father of 
the former and the mother of the latter had 
grown up together in the same house; the one 
the daughter of Mrs. Bellair, the other the son 
of her husband. When the young people be- 
came of suitable age, their parents proposed to 
marry them. Barkis was “ willin’,’’ and so was 


| Frederick Bellair, but Amy Hollis was not. 


She preferred George Kent, an_ intelligent 
mechanic, whom her worldly-minded mother 
hated. Amy, who had inherited the will, if 
not the prudence of her parent, adhered to her 
choice, and married George Kent, thus incur- 
ring the lasting resentment of Mrs. Bellair, 
who, from that time, knew no other child than 
her husband’s son. 

After Mrs. Kent’s death, Irene and Rosa- 
mond went once to visit Mrs. Bellair, > ac- 
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cordance with a promise their mother had 
exacted on her death-bed. This visit they had 
no inclination to repeat. The stern dame as- 
sured them that Ulfred Bellair was the only 
grandchild of whom she had any knowledge, 
and that, if it was money they were after, she 
had none to bestow upon strangers. 

“We do not want your money,” said Irene, 
proudly, ‘“‘and something better than money we 
can offer you—the Christian virtue of forgive- 
ness for the insult you have given us.’’ There- 
upon, with an air as lofty as the dame’s own, 
she left the house, her manner, and, perhaps, 
her spirit, less forgiving than her words. 

About this time an old friend of their father 
offered the girls a cottage near the village of 
Hillsborough at a merely nominal rent. They 
accordingly decided to make that their residence. 
Soon afterward Ulfred Bellair found out the 
pretty Rosamond, and contrived to open an 
acquaintance with her, by which she was greatly 
pleased and fiattered. Irene, however, had the 
penetration to see that the young man’s. prin- 
ciples and habits were not such as to make him 
a. desirable acquaintance, and she set her face 
like a flint against him. At first Rosamond 
resented her sister’s remonstrances, but after- 
ward she seemed to acquiesce, and promised to 
give up the acquaintance. Nevertheless, Irene 
feared that the promise was not quite given in 
good faith, and she was far from feeling at 
ease about it. 

“God grant me patience.”’ This was often 
enough the burden of her prayer, as it was 
while returning home-this morning. Her rapid 
walking soon brought her to the cottage. 
Rosamond she found in the kitchen washing 
the breakfast dishes. It occurred to Irene that 
she had left her at the same employment when 
she went out. 

“I thought you would have your work all 
done,’’ said the latter, standing in the door be- 
tween the kitchen and sitting-room. 

“TI wasn’t in any hurry,” answered Rosa- 
mond, curtly, her face reddening with no visible 
cause. 

‘No, there was no need of that, I suppose, 
and you haven’t hurried, it appears,”’ the other 
remarked, turning away as she spoke. Cross- 
ing to the.sitting-room closet to put away her 
shawl and hood, she stepped upon something 
lying in her way, and stooped to pick it up. 
It was theend of a cigar. Instantly it flashed 
upon her that Ulfred Bellair had been there 
during her absence. He was Rosamond’s rea- 
son for not hurrying about her work, and for 
changing color when taxed with her tardiness. 
“Rosamond, where did this come from?’’ she 
demanded, displaying what she had found. 

“What is it? I don’t know. Somebody 
dropped it, I suppose. J don’t smoke cigars, 
so you need not try to make me responsible for 
it,’’ replied Rosamond. 

“There are other ways in which you might 














be responsible for it. Do you not know who 
dropped it?” 

**No,”’ but her voice wavered upon the mono- 
syllable, and Irene knew that it was not the 
truth. 

‘‘Ulfred Bellair has been here,’ the latter 
affirmed, quite positively. 

‘*Well, what of it if he has?” said Rosamond, 
sulkily. 

**But you promised me’”’— 

**Now, Irene, don’t. I know what ails you. 
You did not get any letter, and have come 
home cross. Do, for goodness’ sake, put off 
your lecture until you are better natured.” 

Irene turned away without a word. There 
was some truth, she knew, in Rosamond’s as- 
sertion. She would have given much for a 
better power of self-mastery; but, with her 
peculiar temperament, and so many things 
working against her, it was impossible that the 
friction should not fret her soul. ‘‘Itis worry, 
not work, that kills,’ says Beecher, not, per- 
haps, in these very words, but in similar lan- 
guage. There is undoubtedly a great deal of 
truth in the saying. No one would sooner have 
admitted this than Irene Kent. But how is an 
impatient, sensitive spirit to refrain from wor- 
rying? That was the question, and a serious 
one it was to her. 

She went to her writing-desk now, and tried 
to concentrate herself upon her work. All the 
morning’s trials came between her and her 
subject. The people of her story she seemed 
to see as through a glass darkly. It was diffi- 
cult taking any interest in them or their move- 
ments. A certain amount of work, however, 
she must accomplish within the day; but the 
effort was doubly exhaustive from the trouble 
she had in fixing her mind upon it, and, when 
she read over what she had written, she felt 
that there was a heaviness of style and con- 
ception, betraying the effort by which it had 
been produced. ‘‘She must try to lighten it up 
a little in copying,” she thought, as she put 
away her papers, and then sat down in her 
comfortable rocking-chair, with folded arms, 
and an attitude indicating utter weariness and 
listlessness. 

Rosamond, meanwhile, had recovered from 
her sulkiness of the morning, and was singing 
at her work, which was at presert that of pre- 
paring the evening meal. She had a sweet, 
clear voice, and sang very well. Irene listened. 
The song was all about a “lover,” and “I'll 
never forget thee, no, never,” and ‘“ Naught 
shall our spirits dissever,’’ and ‘‘ Love’s fetters 
golden by Cupid’s art molden,”’ and so on. 
Irene had never heard it before, and she fan- 
cied that Rosamond must have learned it from 
Bellair. Suddenly, at the sound of a sharp 
whistle outside, the singing ceased. The next 
moment Irene heard the outer door open and 
close softly. She hastened into the next room, 
whose windows overlooked the street. Rosa- 
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mond was just passing out at the front gate. 
She ran down the road as far as the corner of 
the yard inclosing the cottage, where Bellair 
sat in a sleigh waiting for her. Stung with in- 
dignation, and scarcely knowing what she did, 
Irene ran after her sister. 

“Mr. Bellair,’’ said Miss Kent, without stop- 
ping to choose her words, ‘‘if you have any- 
thing to say to my sister, I prefer that you 
should come to the house, gentleman-like. I 
do not approve of clandestine proceedings, and 
no gentleman would stoop to such.” 

‘“Most happy to oblige you, but I’m in too 
great a hurry, this time,’’ returned the young 
man, with easy insolence. ‘‘ Maybe when I’m 
more at leisure I can get you to give me a few 
lessons on gentlemanly conduct.”’ 

‘The task would not be at all to my liking.” 

“Unfortunate for me—that is—blamed if it 
isn’t. Well, Rosamond, I must tear myself 
away. Good-night.”’ 

He drove off thereupon, and the two girls 
re-entered the house, both in a very uncomfort- 
able mood, and Rosamond in tears. Irene, 
however, felt little compassion for her sister’s 
grief. 

“What am I to think your promises worth 
if this is the way you keep them?’’ she ques- 
tioned, rather severely. 

“Tam not a child, and you have no right to 
exact promises from me,” retorted Rosamond. 

“No, you are not a child, Rosie,” said Irene, 
more kindly, “‘ but if I saw you walking blind- 
foid into the fire, would you not think I had a 
right to put out my hand to save you?” 

“Stuif! Ican’t see why you are making all 
this fuss just because a young man happens to 
be civil to me. Yesterday when you came 
back from the office, I saw you out here in’the 
road talking to Mr. Symonds, ‘a respectable 
widower, who, like Ceelebs, was in search of a 
wife.’ If it ever happens again, I’ll run out 
and send him off, see if I don’t,’ and in spite 
of her vexation she laughed gayly at having 
turned the tables upon Irene so nicely. 

There was no use in prolonging the discus- 
sion after this, and it was abandoned. 

That night Irene formed the desperate re- 
solve of taking Mrs. Bellair into her confidence. 
That stately dame, she knew, would feel tow- 
ering indignation at the possibility of her grand- 
son’s forming an alliance with one of her cast- 
off granddaughters. Perhaps her authority, 
backed up by the consideration of self-interest, 
might have some weight with the young man. 
The following morning, therefore, after calling 
at the post-office—she had got her letter this 
time—Irene went straight on to the Bellair 
mansion. This was an imposing place, massy, 
and gloomy, and grand. Irene grew faint- 
hearted and tremulous as she ascended the 
steps, but with a strong effort she summoned 
back her flitting courage, and rang the bell. 
An elderly woman-servant, prim and grim 








enough to suit the place and its mistress, gave 
admission to the visitor, and led the way toa 
drawing-room, where, stately, in black satin 
and glossy linen, Mrs. Bellair was engaged 
with her solicitor. That gentleman—Mr. South- 
more—rose, however, at Irene’s entrance, and 
bowed himself out. Mrs. Bellair acknowledged 
the new-comer’s presence by a nod frozen 
enough to have come direct from the regions 
where icebergs are manufactured, and waited 
for her to state her errand. Irene came to the 
point with nervous abruptness. 

“Your grandson annoys me by coming to 
see my sister. Can you make him stay away?” 
she spoke out in a breaking voice. 

Mrs. Bellair put on her glasses and peered 
sharply at the flushed face and erect figure of 
the woman standing before her. 

‘“Why should my grandson’s visits annoy 
you?” demanded the dame in measured tones. 
‘Upon what grounds do you object to Mr. Ul- 
fred Bellair?’’ 

Irene was on the point of avowing that she 
objected to his morals and habits, but she recol- 
lected that such a statement might injure him 
with the woman she was addressing. She was 
not vindictive, and had no wish to come be- 
tween him and his expectations of inheriting 
the Bellair property. 

‘*T do not choose to give my reasons for ob- 
jecting to him ?’’ she replied, after a momentary 
hesitation. 

‘Perhaps you wanted to do me a favor by 
apprising me that my grandson is forming ob- 
jectionable acquaintances.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Irene, with changing color, ‘that 
consideration did not influence me.”’ 

“Your sister, I believe, is quite pretty. I 
have heard one of the Miss Kent’s spoken of 
as ‘the pretty one.’ I wonder you did not 
choose rather to trust to her entanglement of 
the young man, than to your enlightenment of 
the old woman.”’ 

‘*Madam,”’ said Irene, drawing herself up 
proudly, and looking at least three inches 
taller than ordinarily, ‘‘all that I ask, either 
from the young man or from the old woman, is 
that we may be let alone.”’ 

** You shall be,” affirmed Mrs. Bellair, with 
a haughty nod. 

“Thank you, and good-morning,’’ said the 
other, giving back nod for nod, haughtiness for 
haughtiness ; and thus the interview ended. 

In the hall, as she was going out, Irene again 
met Mr. Southmore, who lifted his hat to her 
in passing. A genial looking man was this, 
with soft lights in his gray eyes, and some- 
thing kindly and sincere in the whole expres- 
sion of his face. Irene felt this so strongly 
that she half wished she had some excuse for 
speaking to him, having an unaccountable im- 
pression that there would be friendliness and 
protection in the very sound of his voice. This 
feeling passed with the moment, however. 
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““Trene Kent, don’t make a fool of yourself. 
Your business is to write romances, not live 
them. You are old enough to know better 
than to fancy a friend and a hero in every man 
of gentlemanly appearance whom you meet. 
So, if you please, no more of that folly.” 

The reproof was doubtless effectual, for the 
next moment her folly was forgotten in the 
consideration of weightier subjects. 

A month passed, and she saw no more of U1- 
fred Bellair. Her last step had been a decisive 
one, she thought, with inward congratulation. 
At first Rosamond was restless, ungracious, 
and hard to please, but her elder sister strove 
mightily for patience and forbearance that, as 
far as possible, she might make up in her own 
person for the loss of Bellair. Her efforts 
seemed to be well rewarded, for it was not long 
before Rosamond got back her old cheerfulness. 
Irene assured herself that the hurt was not so 
deep as she had feared it might be. 

One day about this time—it was a clear, 
sparkling morning in January, with a white 
rime, bringing out imjdelicate tracery bare trees 
and shrubbery, ‘making of the whole land- 
scape a glittering, beautiful piece of frostwork 
—Rosamond came into the room where Irene 
sat at her writing, hooded and cloaked for go- 
ing out. 

‘* Where is this marvellous morning tempting 
you, Rosie?’’ Irene asked, looking up from her 
work. 

“I’m going down to Carrie Blaisdell’s. She 
has promised to teach me that new stitch in 
crochet.”’ 

“*T should like to go with you if I could spare 
the time. You had better go to the office while 
you are out.” 

This Rosamond promised, and went on her 
way, the frosty air stimulating a rich color in 
her pretty face, and some inner feeling lending 
a lustrous brilliancy to her eyes. 

Irene resumed her writing, at which she 
worked steadily for an hour or more. Then, 
pausing for a moment, she wondered why 
Rosamond did not come, and looked down the 
street if she were in sight. No, but some one 
was coming in a sleigh—Mr. Southmore, Irene 
soon perceived, and was greatly surprised by 
his stopping at the cottage-gate. He knocked 
presently, and she went to the door. 

“You are Miss Kent, I believe,’’ said the 
gentleman, in mellow, friendly tones. 

“Yes,” assented Irene. 

“Do not alarm yourself, I beg, but there has 
been a slight accident. It is nothing serious, I 
assure you.’’ 

“Something has happened to Rosamond!’’ 
cried the frightened sister. 

“Your sister is quite safe now, but she has 
been in some danger. She was riding on the 
ice with young Bellair, when the horses took 
fright at something, and became unmanage- 
able. There is an open place in the river, and 





at that very point. your sister was thrown out, 
and, I am sorry to say, got very wet.”’ 

“Where is she now?” 

** At Mrs. Blaisdell’s, waiting for you to bring 
her some dry clothing. Her friends would have 
been happy to supply her; but Miss Carrie’s 
dresses would fit Miss Rosamond about like a 
doll’s, and Mrs. Blaisdell’s very much like 
those of the fat woman of Brentford.”’ 

Irene smiled at this, in spite of her alarm 
and regret. The half-jesting tone of the com- 
munication was assumed, she knew, to set her 
mind at ease, and she felt grateful in spirit for 
the friendliness of the messenger. ‘‘I will be 
ready in a moment,”’ she said. 

Literally it was scarcely longer than that 
before she came out to the sleigh, where Mr. 
Southmore stood waiting for her. Her dress, 
however, showed no signs of hurry or care- 
lessness, and she had forgotten nothing that 
Rosamond would need, the bundle being packed 
in a travelling-basket, which she carried on one 
arm. 

““When a woman tells me ‘in a moment,’ I 
always prepare myself for a good hour’s wait- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Southmore, as he handed Miss 
Kent into the sleigh, ‘‘but you seem to reckon 
time by a different system.” 

‘Most women can be prompt when there is 
urgent need,” replied Irene. ; 

** You are loyal to your sex, I see, and do not 
mean to take credit for exceptional excellence.” 

“Do you mean that for a compliment? If 
you do, I suppose I ought to thank you.” 

“Can you not tell whether it has the ring of 
one or not?” 

‘*T believe I shall not take the trouble to test 
it. You have not told me yet by whom Rosa- 
mond was rescued.”’ 

“Thad that pleasure. It was nothing, bless 
you. There were a dozen rushing to the spot 
who would have done it quite as well, if I had 
not been ahead.” 

““You may make light of it, if you please, 
but it is no light thing to me that you have 
saved my sister. If words could thank you’’— 

“‘T would rather you should use your words 
for any other purpose, even if it were for rail- 
ing at me.”’ 

“IT am not likely to do that, but I will not 
burden you with the expression of gratitude 
against your wish. Did the other—did Mr. 
Bellair receive any injury ?” 

‘He clung to the reins after being thrown 
out, and was dragged some distance on the ice. 
He was considerably bruised, I believe, but not 
seriously injured.”’ 

They talked further about the accident, but 
we do not care for minuter details. A drive of 
about ten minutes brought them to Mrs. Blais- 
dell’s. 

Rosamond, wrapped in warm blankets, was 
lying in bed. She put up her hands in a be- 
seeching attitude when Irenecamein. ‘ You ‘ll 
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not scold me, will you, Renie?” she said, im- 
ploringly. 

Irene bent down to kiss the pretty, pale face, 
then turned away, sobbing. 

‘Don’t cry, Renie,’’ entreated Rosamond, in 


acoaxing voice. ‘I want you tosit here where 
I can see your face,”’ she added, presently. ‘I 
thought once to-day I should never see it again. 
I did not know what a dear face it was until 
then. Renie, I’ve given up Fred now for good. 
If he had been sober to-day, the accident 
wouldn’t have happened. And we might both 
have been killed! Only think! I never want 
to set eyes on him again.” 

“Thank God that your eyes are opened at 
last,’ Irene returned, with a swelling, grateful 
heart. 

Rosamond soon got up and dressed herself, 
protesting that ‘‘she did not like the role of a 
naughty child, punished by being sent to bed.”’ 
She did net seem much the worse for her sud- 
den plunge into the water. An hour or two 
later Mr. Southmore came to drive the sisters 
home. He had told Irene that he would, and 
she had accepted his offer gratefully. She was 
already beginning to feel toward him as if he 
were a friend of long standing. 

The next day Mrs. Bellair’s solicitor sur- 
prised her by speaking out boldly in favor of 
her granddaughters. ‘‘ Either of those girls is 
worth a dozen of Beilair,”’ he averred, warmly. 

‘** Are you thinking of marrying one of them?”’ 
asked the old lady, suspiciously. 

“A man might go farther and fare worse,’’ 
the other declared, coolly. 

“That is, if he could get Ulfred ousted, and 
them taken into favor.” 

“Good heavens, madam!’’ retorted the 
lawyer, with rising heat, ‘‘can’t a man speak 
a word to their nearest relative for two of the 
bravest and truest women in the world with- 
out being suspected of mercenary motives?”’ 

“They may be the bravest and truest women 
in the world, but they are nothing tome. You 
say either of them is worth a dozen of Ulfred. 
I suppose you mean to hint that my grandson 
is a little wild. Most boys of his age are, and 
they do not make the worse men for it. That 
is a pretty ugly looking bugbear which you 
trotted out to scare me with, Mr. Southmore, 
but you see it won’t bite.” 

The lawyer did not attempt to trot out his 
“bugbear’’ again, but left it to hibernate in 
peace. He did not lose sight, however, of the 
Kent girls, calling often at the cottage of an 
evening. 

Irene was quick to discover that he was get- 
ting strongly interested in Rosamond. Of her 
sister’s feeling for him she could form no con- 
jecture. Sometimes the capricious girl treated 
her admirer with marked cordiality, sometimes 
with chilling reserve. This might have been 
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from liking or from coquetry ; Irene could not 
When inclined to be- 


determine which it was. 








lieve that the former was the controlling power, 
she felt that she ought to be grateful and 
happy ; for, if Rosamond liked Mr. Southmore, 
Ulfred Bellair was undoubtedly forgotten, and 
her happiness secure. Duty was a strong word 
with Irene. What ought to be, in her own 
character, at least, she tried vigorously to effect, 
not always successfully, but with commendable 
sincerity of purpose. So, when she had assured 
herself that she ought to be happy because 
Rosamond had won Mr. Southmore for a lover, 
she straightway determined that she would be. 
She so planned her work, however, that she 
had little leisure for considering her own emo- 
tions, and in her heart she blessed God that she 
had such work at hand. She was getting better 
pay now than ever before for her stories, and 
her courage was proportionally greater. Then 
her bugbear, Ulfred Bellair, troubled her no 
more. Surely her life was full of mercies, and 
why should she not be the happiest of the 
happy? The resolution which Rosamond had 
made in full sincerity Irene believed her to 
have kept religiously, but she had something 
yet to learn of the power of that infatuation so 
often misnamed love. 

And here let me stop to air a little opinion 
of my own. I believe that there is more non- 
sense written, sung, said, and believed on the 
subject of love than any other under the sun. 
Young girls—and older ones, sometimes—be- 
come possessed of the idea that a lover is the 
grand desideratum of life ; and, when they have 
one, they straightway set about working up 
their sentiments for him after the model fur- 
nished by the Mauds and Lidas, the Stellas 
and Gertrudes, with whom their reading of 
stories has made them acquainted. Of course, 
constancy is always a strong point with these 
heroines, and constant they must be. No mat- 
ter what the faults and deficiencies of their 
lover, either of temper, or morals, or intellect, 
they must adhere to him ‘through thick and 
thin.” Empty and vacant lives give’ them 
little else to do, but to glorify themselves 
through devotion to their appointed hero, of 
whom they learn too late that he is as little a 
hero as a chipmunk is a lion. They sow the 
wind only to reap the whirlwind. Of course, 
this onslaught against the ‘‘tender passion”’ is 
only directed against those cases to which it 
will apply, but they unfortunately are too 
numerous. 

**T tell you love has naught to do 
With meetness nor unmeetness,”’ 
forcibly declares Whittier’s farmer—a truism, 
doubtless, from which, however, spring multi- 
tudes of unhappy marriages. 

When Rosamond formed the resolution of 
giving up Bellair, she was perfectly sincere in 
her intention of doing so; but she had been so 
long in the habit of occupying herself with de- 
vising plans for meeting him secretly—display- 
ing in that an address of which few would have 
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believed her capable, so open and ingenuous did 
she appear—that, like Othello’s, her occupation 
was now gone. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to adopt another, and she chose that of 
making excuses for her lover. ‘Suppose that, 
for once, he had taken a glass too much, it was 
not the unpardonable sin. She doubted not 
that he was sorry enough for it afterward, and 
very likely he would never do so again. A 
great many men, on rare occasions, had so in- 
dulged themselves, and had made none the 
worse husbands and citizens for it. Forgive- 
ness was a cardinal virtue, and charity should 
cover a multitude of sins.’’ Just as she had 
reached this pious frame of mind, there came 
about an accidental meeting, at which Bellair 
struck the notes of protestation, reproach, peni- 
tence, his own need of her, with a running chord 
of endearments tinkling through the whole, 
and, presto! change, the work was done. 
Their stolen interviews were renewed with 
greater care than formerly, that no accident 
might lead to betrayal ; and, having overleaped 
its impediment thus triumphantly, the course 
of their true love flowed smoothly on once 
more. Perhaps Rosamond had some compunc- 
tions of conscience for deceiving her sister, but 
Irene, she argued, had no right to dictate to 
her in such a matter. She was old enough to 
choose for herself. It was her affair wholly, 
and one in which no one had a right to meddle. 

Mr. Southmore, meanwhile, was growing 
anxious. He could get no satisfactory answer 
from Rosamond. “Do you like me any?’ he 
asked of her one day. 

“Like you? To besure Ido. I think you 
are a darling, ‘somebody’s darling,’ I mean.” 

** Yours, I hope.” 

“Goodness, no! What should I do with 
you?”’ 

**You might marry me.”’ 

‘** And reduce you to the point of desperation 
in six weeks afterward by quarrelling with you 
every minute. The prospect looks enticing, 
but you must give me an indefinite space of 
time for considering it.’’ Off she ran at this, 
leaving him to wonder at his leisure whether 
his suit was in a prosperous condition or not. 

Irene often wondered over the same thing. 
Something restrained her from speaking to 
Rosamond about it, and the latter gave her sis- 
ter ne confidences. So all through the spring 
and summer Irene—and Mr. Southmore, too— 
was kept in a state of uncertainty. But early 
in the following autumn the former got her eyes 
opened. Having stepped into a jeweller’s one 
day to get her watch repaired, she saw Ulfred 
Bellair buying a handsome diamond ring. Be- 
fore completing his purchase, the young man 
was called out for a moment by one of his 
cronies, and the jeweller, who had some pride 
in the gems he was selling, showed the ring to 
Miss Kent. It contained two fine diamonds 
and a turquoise in a peculiar claw-like setting. 





Some time afterward Irene had a restless 
night; and, finding it impossible to sleep, sat 
up in bed with a shawl thrown around her, 
lighted her lamp, and began writing out some 
haunting sentences supplementary to the day’s 
work. While stopping to recall a phrase, 
which, now that it was wanted, had chosen to 


affect shyness, and hide itself in a corner, she 


discovered something flame-like glittering out- 
side Rosamond’s nightgown. After the first 
start, Irene stooped down to examine ‘it. It 
was Ulfred Bellair’s ring, hung by a ribbon 
around her sleeping sister’s neck. The whole 
story was out now. Irene was tried beyond 
measure, and sorely disheartened likewise. 
She wrote no more that night, but blew out 
her light, and lay back upon her pillow to think 
what she ought to do. To try remonstrance 
again she knew would be quite useless, and she 
had lost faith in Rosamond’s promises. She 
could think of only one thing that gave her any 
hope. That was a change of residence. It 
would involve considerable expense, which she 
could illy afford, but she believed it necessary, 
and before morning her plans were all ar- 
ranged. They would go to Boston. Irene 
knew the head girl at a fur dealer’s there, and 
through her Rosamond, she thought, might get 
fur to sew. They could make up in that way 
the greater cost of rent, and she had money 
enough on hand to pay the expense of removal. 

She lost no time in carrying out her plan. 
To Rosamond she assumed that she desired the 
change on her own account. She needed the 
more varied experiences, the greater scope for 
observation, the larger culture, the fuller clash 
of mind with mind which city life affords. This 
she said to Rosamond, who acquiesced, though 
at first rather unwillingly, but afterward she 
grew more eager for the change than Irene 
even. 

Before they went Mr. Southmore tried once 
more to get a decisive answer from Rosamond ; 
but she put him off with teasing raillery, which 
left him no wiser than at the beginning of the 
interview. I cannot account for her treatment 
of this man otherwise than by supposing that 
she had some latent doubts of Bellair’s con- 
stancy, and meant, if he failed her, to accept 
Southmore. 

The middle of October found the sisters es- 
tablished in a eouple of cheap rooms in a quiet 
street in Boston. Irene’s friend at the fur 
dealer’s had not failed her, and Rosamond 
found remunerative employment. Though re- 
moved from Bellair, she did not mope nor sulk ; 
but, on the contrary, was gayer than ever be- 
fore, and her sister took heart again, believing 
that Rosamond would soon get the better of 
her infatuation. 

Except the friend who has been mentioned, 
they knew no one in Boston. Irene did not 
wish to make other acquaintances, but Rosa- 
mond had always a surprising facility in form- 
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ing friendships. It was not long before she 
was hand in glove with a young lady living on 
the same street. This was Mabel Cheswick, 
who seemed to be something of a madcap, but 
pleasant and companionable. lLrene was glad 
her sister had found so entertaining an acquaint- 
ance, since she herself was almost constantly 
occupied with her work. 

“T’m going into Mabel’s a little while this 
evening,’ Rosamond soon got a habit of saying 
almost every night as soon as they had had 
their tea, and Irene consented cheerfully to be 
left alone. She knew that she was but a dull 
companion when tired out with the day’s work, 
and she desired all manner of brightness for 
Rosamond that she might the more easily be- 
come reconciled to separation from Bellair. 

One evening, when the younger sister had 
gone out for her usual nightly pilgrimage ‘‘ to 
Mabel’s,’’ she came back presently for some- 
thing she had forgotten. Irene, looking up at 
her entrance, received an unpleasant shock 
from the sight of Bellair’s ring upon her finger. 
The other, perceiving that it was discovered, 
blushed deeply, and hid her hand in her shawl. 
Then, seeming to have taken a second thought, 
she held up her finger boldly. 

“‘Mabel’s ring,”’ she said, hastily. ‘She lent 
it to me a week ago, but it is so costly I was 
afraid to wear it, for fear of something hap- 
pening to it. Iam going to return it to her to- 
night.’”” Having said this, she went out hur- 
riedly. 

Irene dropped her head upon her hands, 
pained beyond measure by the untruth. “If I 
could only trust her! Oh, if I could only trust 
her !’’ she murmured, grievingly. 

A few evenings afterward, when the elder 
sister was left alone as usual, a caller came— 
Mr. Southmore. 

“‘T was in Boston for a few days, and thought 
I would drop in and spend the evening with 
you—that is, if you will compassionate my lone- 
liness so far as totake me in.’’ This he said at 
the door. When he had entered the small 
sitting-room, Irene noticed that his eyes tra- 
velled hastily through the apartment, and his 
face lengthened visibly. 

**Rosamond has gone out to spend the even- 
ing,” she volunteered, instinctively divining 
that it was her sister his searching eyes had 
missed. 

“Then you are left alone. Tam glad I came, 
or you would have been getting the blues, soli- 
tude being a bountiful dispenser, I believe, of 
the colors of J? Penseroso.’’ 

““T am glad you came, too, though I don’t 
think I was in such danger as you imagine.” 

“You don’t mean to give me any credit, I 
see. I always suspected that it might be my 
sad fate to live and die unappreciated, wasting 
my ‘sweetness on the desert air,’ you know. 
‘The evil that men do lives after them. The 
good is oft interred with their bones.’ That is 


what Shakspeare says, or is it somebody else? 
But the good I do doesn’t wait so long for in- 
termenteven. Speaking of Shakspeare, I have 
just recollected that Forest plays at the Boston 
to-night. Would you not like to go and hear 
him?’ 

‘‘T should be most happy,”’ Irene affirmed, 
thinking at the same time, ‘‘ He wouldn’t have 
remembered Forest if Rosamond had been at 
home,”’ and something—her vanity, perhaps— 
felt a hurt that he could not content himself to 
spend an evening with her. She declared, 
however, that she would soon be ready, and 
withdrew to dress for going out. 

‘*You retain your old habit of promptness, I 
see,’’ Southmore observed, when, after a few 
moments, she returned. ‘‘ You have been gone 
just seven minutes, and here you are, ‘all sad- 
dled, all bridled, all fit for the fight.’ Well, 
that isn’t exactly what I should have said, is 
it? But I hope you are not critical?” 

“Not at all,’’ laughed Irene, fastening her 
gloves, and then shaking out the folds of her 
veil. 

The night was bright with starlight, and the 
streets with lamplight. The wind, which was 
blowing freshly, had steeped itself in ‘the 
wine of mountain air’’ at some distant quarter, 
where it had tarried for a moment, and one 
could hardly breathe it without exhilaration. 
Irene felt the healthful stimulus, and her 
spirits rose. All the latent gayety in her 
nature was evolved, and their walk—they had 
chosen to walk—made lively by her merry 
banter. It was not easy to sober down, even 
when they were within the spacious temple of 
the buskined muse. Irene was smiling, happy, 
almost beautiful. 

‘*You are looking your best to-night, Miss 
Kent,”’ Mr. Southmore observed, in a low tone. 
“Tf you had taken a longer time to dress, I 
should have suspected you of practising I don’t 
know what mysterious arts of the toilet.”’ 

“TI fear that whatever the art may have 
been, it will be one of the lost arts by to- 
morrow,”’ said Irene, smiling pleasantly. She 
glanced over the crowd of pleasure-seekers sur- 
rounding her as she spoke. ‘‘ And the people, 
ah, the people!’” she quoted, lightly. Then 
suddenly she grasped Mr. Southmore’s arm, 
stifling at the same time a cry of pain. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked that gentleman, won- 
deringly, looking down into her face, and then 
following the direction of her eyes. 

‘You see?” 

‘* Yes, I see.”” 

He saw—that is to say, Ulfred Bellair and 
Rosamond Kent. 

‘‘Trene,”’ said Southmore, his tone low, but 
full of intensity, ‘‘does she care for that 
puppy ?’’ 

“‘T fear she does. I thought we had got rid 





of him by coming here, but I believe it is vain 
| to indulge a hope of escaping his vigilance.”’ 
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‘*I don’t know about that. Give him rope 
enough and he will hang himself,’’ returned 
Southmore, affecting to speak lightly, though 
his brow was bent to a heavy frown. 

‘**T should like to make him a present of the 
Atlantie cable,’’ Lrene declared, wrathfully, 
but she repented almost instantly. ‘1 don’t 
want any evil to befall him,’’ she went on. “I 
think that grandmother’s life is bound up in 
his almost, and I wish for her sake that he 
might become a better man than I believe him 
to be now.”’ 

‘‘That is past praying for, Ifear. If there 
were any foundation to build upon, one might 
hope, but the cur knows only just enough to be 
a rake.”’ 

‘What can Rosamond be thinking of?’’ 

“The Bellair property, perhaps.”’ 

“*T don’t think it is that,”’ said Irene, but the 
curtain rising at this point, they did not con- 
verse farther. 

The play was that of Richelieu. There is no 
need to enlarge upon it, nor upon the power of 
the principal actor. Irene forgot all that 
troubled her while the representation lasted. 
It seemed to her that she was in another world ; 
that the vast theatre, the crowd, everything, 
was visionary and unreal ; that she herself had 
lost her identity, and was no more the person 
she appeared than the people upon the stage 
were the characters they represented. The il- 
lusion lasted for some moments after the cur- 
tain had fallen, but when the air had ceased to 
quiver with the clamor of applause, she recol- 
lected herself. The walk home was accom- 
plished almost in silence. 

** You will come here again before you leave 
Boston, will you not?” said Irene, when they 
reached the block in which she lived. 

‘Tam going back to Hillsborough to-morrow. 
Good-by.”’ 

**Good-by,” giving him her hand. 

Irene went in then, lighted the gas, and sat 
down to wait for Rosamond. It was half an 
hour longer perhaps before she came in. 

“You are late,’’ said Irene. 

“Yes; there was company at Mabel’s to- 
night, and I couldn’t get away.” 

“‘ How long has Ulfred Bellair been in Bas- 
ton?’’ 

“How do you know he is in Boston?’’ re- 
turned the other, rather sulkily. 

**T saw you with him at the theatre.” 

“« You at the theatre?” 

“T went with Mr. Southmore.” 

“So Old Hundred has come to town, has 
he?”’ : 

“Where did you learn that choice name for 
the gentleman who saved your life once?’ 

Rosamond’s cheeks crimsoned at her sister’s 
tone of rebuke. 

“‘T have heard somebody call him that. I 
did not mean any disrespect to Mr. Southmore,”’ 
she affirmed. 











| ** You have not answered my question yet”~— 
from Irene. 

“Haven't I? Oh dear me! How sleepy I 
am! I am going to bed, and you can come 
when you get ready.”’ 

Irene did not attempt to stay her. She knew 
that if she pressed the matter farther it would 
only end in a quarrel, in which she had no 
heart to engage. 

For several evenings after this, Rosamond 
refrained from going ‘‘to Mabel’s.’”” Her tem- 
per in the mean time was fretful. At times she 
was extravagantly gay, at other times unnatu- 
rally depressed. In all that her sister said, she 
seemed to watch for some cause of anger, and 
often fired up resentfully at the most innocent 
observation. It was a season of great discom- 
fort for both. At length, one evening she 
dressed herself carefully and went out without 
saying where she was going. She came home 
rather earlier than usual, looking pale and con- 
siderably excited. 

‘‘Have you had a pleasant evening?’’ asked 
Irene, suppressing the anxiety that she felt. 

“Of course,’”’ returned the other, shortly, 
seating herself by the stove with her back 
towards Irene. By-and-by, with a sudden spas- 
modic movement, she turned around and faced 
her sister. 

‘““What should you say, Irene, if I were to 
tell you that Iam married to Ulfred Bellair?” 
she spoke out, her tone half of terror, half of 
defiance. 

Irene dropped the book she held, and burst 
into tears. Her emotion seemed to exasperate 
Rosamond. 

‘** Look here, Irene,’’ said the latter. ‘‘ Any- 
body would think I had done something terrible 
by the way you are going on. Iam sure you 
might get married a dozen times and I wouldn’t 
make such a fuss about it. It is what I like in 
your stories that you always have your lovers 
happily married at the last. I wouldn’t give a 
fig for a story that doesn’t end so.” 

‘“‘In a story it és the end,”’ said Lrene, impres- 
sively. 

‘¢ And in our case it wont be unless we hap- 
pen to die, which neither of us thinks of doing 
at present. I believe, Irene, that you wish 
Fred would turn out miserably, just to verify 
your groundless prejudices.” 

“In that, you are wrong,” replied the other. 
“Tf I had the same power over your future 
that I have over that of the people in my 
stories, your marriage should bring you nothing 
but happiness. I hope it may as it is.” 

“Of course it will. Fred isn’t perfect, I 
know, but he’s got a good heart, and he means 
to be steady now, and give up his wild ways. 
The worst of it is, that we’ve got to keep the 
marriage a secret while grandmother lives. So 
if you are not too angry to have me here, I shall 
go on living with you at present. We can take 





two or three more rooms, and Fred won’t be 
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here much of the time until he comes into his 
property; nor then either, for of course we 
shall go and live in the Bellair mansion then. 
If you would prefer it, I can go somewhere 
else to board, you know, just as well, but it 
would suit me better to be with you. What do 
you say? Is it go, or stay?” 

p “Stay; but I don’t approve of keeping the 
marriage secret. Grandmother has a right to 
know, and she is so fond of Fred that I dare say 
she would forgive fim, if he were to make a 
manful confession of what he has done.” 

‘Confession! At the risk of losing all that 
magnificent property. Fred would rather’— 
apparently she could think of no suitable end- 
ing for this sentence, so she left it, and began 
another. ‘It won’t do, so there ’s no more to 
be said about it. You must have been wild to 
think of such a thing.’’ 

‘Perhaps I was wild,” said Irene, in a low 
tone, rising, and making preparations for going 
to bed. Rosamond followed her with her eyes. 
She really loved her sister, and it troubled her 
to see Irene looking so sad. Watching her op- 
portunity, she got her arms about the other’s 
neck and kissed her. 

“Weare sisters, you know, Renie,”’ she said, 
in a breaking voice. 

“Yes, always sisters, Rosie. May God in 
heaven bless you.”’ 

The additional rooms were taken, and the 
small household was established upon its new 
basis. Bellair looked undeniably sheepish at 
his first meeting with Irene, but, finding that 
there was going to be no scene, he quickly re- 
covered his usual easy, self-assertive manner. 
Irene treated her new brother without much 
warmth, indeed, but with well-bred courtesy. 
What had happened was now inevitable, and 
her long war with destiny at an end. Wearily 
she rested from hostilities, but she could not 
quite take her victorious antagonist to her 
heart. 

After a week of the new relation, the young 
bridegroom announced, on coming in at night, 
that he was going home the following morning. 
“T’ve had a letter from Joanna,” meaning 
Mrs. Bellair, “and she is getting uneasy. If I 
keep her waiting much longer, I’m blamed if I 
don’t think she’ll be toting her old bones up 
here to look after me.” 

“O Fred! you had better go right away,” 
said Rosamond. 

“Well, ain’t I going to? Blame me if I 
should want to stand to the windward of such 
a gale as Joanna’d blow up if she should catch 
me here.’’ 

The gale, however, was nearer than he 
thought. In less than half an hour Mrs. Bell- 
air actually appeared. She was accompanied 
by Mr. Southmore and the clergyman who had 
married Bellair. Having taken alarm at her 


grandson’s protracted absence, she had deter- 
mined upon a personal investigation, and came 
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| to Boston for that purpose. Going down town 
| in a horse-car, soon after her arrival, she over- 
heard a rattling conversation between two 
young ladies who sat near her. 

‘‘Where is that young cub of a Bellair you 
were showing off here last winter, Mabel?” 
asked one. 

‘Oh! he’s off my books altogether now.”’ 

“Any chance for a fellow-sister to step into 
your cast-off shoes ?”’ 

‘None at all. You mustn’t tell for the 
world, but he’s married. It’s to be kept a 
secret from property considerations. There’s 
an old dragon of a grandmother, or a great 
aunt, or something of that sort that isn’t in any 
particular hurry about dying and leaving her 
property ; you understand?” 

“Oh, yes! that is plain enough. Who mar- 
ried him ?”’ 

‘*‘Our minister, Mr. Melden.’’ 

“‘T didn’t mean that. What young lady has 
taken him in hand?” 

“Oh! it was Rosamond Kent. You don’t 
| know her. She isn’t anybody in particular.”’ 

“Young woman,” interrupted Mrs. Bellair, 
in a severe voice, at this point, ‘‘ will you give 
me the address of your minister, Mr. Melden?’”’ 

The address was promptly given. An inter- 
view with the clergyman proved to Mrs. Bellair 
that it was all true. She telegraphed at once 
for Mr. Southmore to come to her in Boston, and 
to bring her will, that document being in his 
possession. Mr. Southmore came; and soon 


| afterward Mrs. Bellair, the lawyer, and the 


minister struck a terror to the hearts of Bellair 
and his bride by appearing suddenly before 
them. Mrs. Bellair wore a look of grim deter- 
mination, which was quite appalling. 

‘Ts this the pair whom you married the other 
night?’’ she demanded, shrilly, of the clergy- 
man. 

“Yes, it is the same couple,’’ assented that 
gentleman. 

‘*Now, Southmore, where is that document 
you brought here?” : 

The lawyer produced it from an inside pocket. 

* Read it, first.’’ 

He read a will, that of Joanna Bellair. After 
suitable bequests to the servants, five thousand 
dollars were devised to each of her grand- 
daughters, and the rest of her property to 
Ulfred Bellair as sole residuary legatee. 

‘Now burn it,’’ commanded the dame. 

The paper was thrown inside the grate, and 
was soon in ashes. 

“Grandmother, I hope you don’t mean’’— 
Ulfred Bellair began, looking white and terror- 
struck. 

‘Be silent, young man. I mean to endowa 
public library in Hillsborough. Have the good- 
ness to draw up a new will to that effect, Mr. 
Southmore, with such specifications as I shall 
name.”’ 





And this was done. The document, when 
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completed, was witnessed by Mr. Melden and, 
rather reluctantly, at his grandmother’s com- 
mand, by Ulfred Bellair. Then, with a chilling 
bow, and the remark to Ulfred that ‘‘now he 
had got a wife she hoped he knew how he was 
going to support her,”’ Mrs. Bellair withdrew, 
still accompanied by the professional gentle- 
men who had assisted her in destroying a tower- 
ing structure of “great expectations.”’ 

Irene, who had been present at the inter- 
view, soon afterwards went to her room, and 
the married pair were thus left to themselves. 

“You see what you have brought me to,’”’ 
said Rosamond’s husband, reproachfully, after 
a gloomy silence of some length. 

**It is as much your doing as it is mine, but 
whining won’t change anything,’ retorted 
Rosamond. 

“No, but I wish’— 

“Why don’t you say it out? You might as 
well. You mean you wish you had not mar- 
ried me.’”’ 

“Well, I do then. A fellow can pick up a 
wife any day, but such a property as the Bellair 
estate is hard to find.” 

Rosamond flung back an angry retort, and 
burst into tears. Afterward a reconciliation 
was patched up; but bitter feelings rankled in 
both hearts, which were sure to break out in 
future quarrels. 

A day or two afterward Mr. Southmore 
called to see Irene. ‘I loved Rosamond,” he 
said, ‘“‘but next to her I can value no woman 
as Ido you. Will you marry me?” 

“No. Iam too exacting to take a divided 
heart. I should make you miserable if I mar- 
ried you.” 

“T should have no fear of that.” 

“*T should, and it cannot be.” 

“But we may still be friends?” 

“Thope so. I value your friendship nighly, 
and should be sorry to lose it.’’ After that 
Irene worked for many weeks almost without 
intermission. It was a sharp struggle of occu- 
pation against some strong inner feeling, and 
the former triumphed. 

Rosamond, meanwhile, had gone back to the 
work, which, after her marriage, she gave up. 
Bellair made no effort to get employment, but 
lived wholly upon what his wife and Irene 
earned. He fell into sottish habits, and, a 
year after his marriage, perished miserably in 
a drunken quarrel. 

Mr. Southmore had continued to visit Irene 
occasionally all this while. At last, one day in 
the month of roses—when Rosamond had been 
six months a widow, and was getting back 
some of the bloom which her married experi- 
ence had dissipated—he again spoke to Irene 
of marriage, but this time he did not preface his 
proposal with the assertion that he loved some 
ane else better. “Ihave learned to prize you 
above all women. Rosamond is free now, but 
I could not go back to her, though you should 





tell me again, as you did once, that you will 
not marry me. I love you, only you. What 
equivalent can you give me for my love?” 

** Love for love. Will that satisfy you?” 

It did, apparently. 


The Hillsborough public library had not to 
wait long for its endowment. A codicil had, 
however, been added to the original will, provid- 
ing for an annuity of three hundred dollars 
annually to be paid to Mr8. Rosamond Bellair 
as long as she remained a widow. She is still 
in receipt of her annuity. She lives with her 
sister, Mrs. Southmore, and is much improved 
in character by the disciplining power of her 
past experience. 





IN SORROW. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 








Say not, “’Tis well that he slumbers ;” 
Say not now, “‘God knoweth best— 
Out of life’s sin and life’s sorrow 
Calmly he lieth at rest.” 
How can I hear you, when silent, 
In the dread stillness of death, 
Is the voice, which in low, tender love-tones, 
Spoke my name with its last breath. 


Praise not his name in my hearing, 
Say not, “ Her sorrow is sore, 

For, though his features were noble, 
We loved his virtues far more.” 

Do I not know he was noble ? 
Was not his love to me, bliss ? 

If I speak harshly, forgive me, 
You have ne’er known grief like this. 


For his dear breast was my pillow, 
In pain or in trouble, for years; 
Ever my refuge in sorrow, 
Now I sit lonely in tears. 
Say not, that unto the widow 
God’s tender promise is sure ; 
Do ye not know that existence 
Searcely my soul can endure ? 


God’s comfort cometh more slowly, 
Softly it steals o’er the breast, 

Like the sweet chorus of angels, 
Lulling a spirit to rest. 

Well do I know that His pity, 
Falling like dew from the sky, 

Gently will soothe my worn spirit— 
I shall grow calm by and by. 


Now, but two things my heart knoweth; 
Cold and dead lieth my love ; 

And—or my heartstrings would fail me, 
The great God dwelleth above. 

And by His grace He will lead me 
Gently through sorrow’s dark night ; 

And my soul, chastened, but peaceful, 
Strengthened, will walk in His light. 


I shall again hear the bird-songs, 
I shall again prize your love; 

Work at the duty assigned me, 
Until He calls me above. 

Dear, I would not seem ungrateful, 
I would not wrongly repine ; 

Say but this, “ Darling, I love thee,” 
Then I’ll know my grief is thine. 
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MYRTLE’S NEW-YEAR. 


BY VIOLETTE WOODS. 








“‘ How do I look, Chester?’ and the thought- 
less young wife turned from the mirror, in 
which she had been contemplating her love- 
liness for some moments, full upon her hus- 
band. 

His cheek had been resting in his hand, his 
eyes upon the floor; but he raised them with a 
look of unutterable love, and gazed upon the 
resplendent figure before him. ‘You are 
beautiful, Myrtle, beautiful. Your eyes rival 
your diamonds in brilliancy, and I am sure you 
have robbed the roses and lilies of their lovely 
complexions.”’ 

“You are proud of me, then, aren’t you?” 
She knelt beside him, resting one slender 
jewelled hand upon his knee. 

‘Indeed, indeed, Iam, Myrtle.’’? He placed 
his arm caressingly about her, and drew her 
nearer to him. ‘‘ What an unfit mate I am for 
you, darling. My helpless limbs render it so 
impossible for me to be your constant com- 
panion, as I sigh every moment of my life to 
be. I sometimes compare myself to a bird, 
whose pinions are broken, and whose wander- 
ings are confined to earth; whilst you, my 
lovely mate, can soar away beyond the clouds 
into the realms of eternal sunshine.’’ 

The roses upon the cheeks of the young wife 
assumed a deeper hue as she listened to her 
husband’s metaphor; and, observing it, he 
added, quickly: ‘But you have not told me 
whither you are bound to-night. Is it to the 
opera, or another party ?’’ 

‘Oh, the opera, to be sure! Madame Parepa 
sings to-night, and my ears are aching to hear 
her. Ihave thought of her voice, and the sen- 
sation J shall create, until I have scarcely an 
idea left. I wish you could go, darling; but, 
since I have such kind protectors as Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard, Ioughtn’tto complain. But there 
is the carriage now. I hope Madame Parepa 
will sing for us again when yon are well of 
that horrid rheumatism, and then we will enjoy 
the treat together. Sit up for me, won’t you, 
dear?’’ as she threw her ermine-lined cloak 
about her shoulders. ‘‘I have ordered James 
to bring you some oysters and coffee at eleven 
tocheer your spirits and keep youawake. You 
must think of me whilst I am gone, Chester, 
how much I am enjoying myself, and how 
every one is envying you your wife.”’ 

She pressed her lips to his, and passed from 
the room. A moment later the heavy door 
closed upon her retreating figure, the carriage 
rolled away, and Chester, reaching his crutches, 
which rested against the fauteuil upon which he 
was reclining, with their aid hobbled to the 
door. Thomas, who had been closing the house 
until the return of his mistress, hearing his 
footsteps, waited respectfully. 


‘When your mistress arrives,’ said he, in an 
unsteady voice, ‘‘tell her that I have retired, 
so that she will not look for me in the library. 
Tell James, also, that I shall not need any re- 
freshment as was directed. That is all; you 
can go.”’ 

Thomas bowed and departed, with a look of 
sympathy for his lonely, suffering master ; and 
Chester Starling turned with slow steps to his 
comfortable arm-chair, and threw himself 
wearily within it. His thoughts followed his 
gay young wife to the brilliant scene of which 
she was so bright an ornament. He recalled 
their first meeting to the present moment, and 
lingered lovingly over its happy incidents. 

Two years before he had met Myrtle Vane at 
the house of her uncle in an obscure country 
village, through which he was passing on his 
way to the mountains. She was young and 
beautiful, possessing a warm, loving heart and 
a more than ordinary intelligence. These, 
added to her personal charms, speedily won the 
heart of the wealthy young student, who was 
travelling for his health. The engagement was 
short. She was poor, and keenly felt her de- 
pendence upon a relative whose salary as a 
country pastor barely sufficed to meet the wants 
of his own large family. Chester was rich, his 
elegant home needed a mistress, and himself a 
companion to cheer his hours of loneliness. 
‘* And why,’’ Chester argued, ‘should Myrtle 
be longer deprived of those social advantages 
which she is so well calculated to receive and 
bestow ?”’ 

Immediately after the wedding the young 
couple took possession of the house in which 
Chester was born, and in which his parents 
had died, but which was remodelled and refur- 
nished in a style better suited to the somewhat 
extravagant taste of its beautiful young mis- 
tress. For awhile Chester accompanied her 
everywhere her inclination suggested, he gave 
up his hours of study to her amusement, and 
laid aside his books that her pleasure and en- 
joyment might be abridged in nothing. ‘She 
is like a bird which has been caged from its 
birth,” he said to himself, ‘‘and now that she 
is free she shall roam wherever her own sweet 
will dictates.” 

But after a few months a change came. His 
enemy—the rheumatism, which had attacked 
him at intervals from childhood—seized upon 
him with a grip from which no medical skill 
seemed to have the power to free him. In his 
wildest paroxysms of pain Myrtle stood by his 
bedside, knowing neither sleep nor rest, and 
giving all the comfort which sympathy can 
give to its fellow-sufferers ; but, as soon as he 
was convalescent, she flitted like a bird to her 
own enjoyment, leaving him to the care of 
hired attendants. And yet he never com- 
plained. He loved her with a devotion unsur- 
passed, and he confided as implicitly, and rested 
as securely in er affection as he would have 
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done had she been constantly beside him, seek- 
ing no pleasure which he could not share. She 
was young and thoughtless ; had been fettered 
by poverty, and circumscribed in feeling and 
action; and, as he recalled these facts, he 
judged her leniently and without the shadow 
of reproach. He had never attempted to dis- 
suade her from the course she pursued; had 
never discouraged her visits to the opera when 
accompanied by those friends upon whose 
judgment he could rely ; but to-night, as he sat 
alone, and thought of her so resplendent, so 
fascinating, and so loving, his feelings began 
to change. She was young, younger by ten 
years than he; she was scarcely eighteen, and 
he more than twenty-eight. What if the world, 
always so eager to denounce the thoughtless, 
should take her name upon its lips, and sully 
its purity with its polluted breath. She was 
but a child yet, chasing a butterfly; society, 
operas, balls were new to her; she was gather- 
ing her flowers whilst the fresh dews of morning 
lay glittering upon them, not thinking of the 
thorns which lurked among them. As Chester 
Starling thought of these things, his heart 
seemed to die within him; his child-wife, his 
Myrtle, was in danger of which her innocence 
had never dreamed, and to save her was his 
resolve. 


It was New-Year’s morning, a week after 
the incidents recorded in the last chapter. 
Chester sat alone in his library, his lips com- 
pressed, and a look of doubt and trouble rest- 
ing in his fineeyes. Presently his wife entered 
in obedience to his summons; and, as he made 
room for her at his side, the trouble in his eyes 
grew denser, and the lines about his mouth 
more rigid. She was dressed in a morning- 
robe of crimson, lined with white, and faced 
with swansdown ; and, as she toyed carelessly 
with the heavy silken tassels, Chester thought 
he had never seen her look so lovely. ‘ You 
received my message, did you?’ he inquired, 
scarcely knowing what to say. 

“Yes, but had half a mind not to obey you,” 
she replied, glancing brightly into his face. ‘I 
have been as busy as a bee all the morning get- 
ting ready for Mrs. Fortesque’s party to-night. 
I am to personate ‘Winter,’ and am having 
the loveliest gray velvet dress made, just the 
eolor of winter clouds, trimmed with down in 
imitation of snowflakes, and am having my 
diamonds reset to represent icicles.’’ She 
looked up into his face as she concluded her 
narration, and, startled by its pallor, exclaimed : 
‘*What is the matter, Chester? Tell me, dar- 
ling, tell me!’’ 

He put his arm around her. ‘‘O Myrtle!” 
said he, in a voice which he vainly endeavored 
to steady, “are you so wedded to the vanities 
of the world that it would kill you to be di- 
yorced from them ?’’ 


** Wedded to them! Divorced from them!’ 








she repeated, vaguely. ‘‘ What do you mean? 
Why do you not explain?” 

He looked into her face as sternly as he 
could. ‘If I should tell you that this house 
and furniture, ‘your diamonds, and servants, 
and equipage could in some degree meet the 
demands of hungry, nay, insatiate creditors, 
what would be your reply ?”’ 

The truth burst upon her like a peal of thun- 
der from a cloudless sky. She was unprepared 
for it; two years before she had assumed an 
exalted position, and she had worn the honors 
it conferred as regally as a queen wears the 
crown destined to her at her birth. Myrtle 
loved splendor and gayety as dearly as the 
summer bird loves sunshine and warmth, but 
she loved her husband and his honor beyond 
all else. She did not realize it in its full force 
until he added :— 

‘When we were married, Myrtle, I had this 
property and its appurtenances deeded to you. 
As the record now stands, they are yours per- 
sonally, as much so as are the garments in 
which you are clad. Make your own decision, 
darling, take your own time. The law cannot 
rob you of these things if you wish.” 

The true nobility of womanhood, which had 
been slumbering in Myrtle’s nature like a 
diamond within a sealed casket, displayed it- 
self as she twined her white arms about her 
husband’s neck. ‘I do not need téme to decide 
this matter, Chester,’’ she exclaimed. ‘ Ingrate, 
indeed, would I be could I falternow. Take all, 
everything. Leave me but your love, Chester, 
and my own health, and I ask nothing else.”’ 

‘*But, Myrtle, does not the prospect seem 
dark, indeed? To be bereft of the wealth and 
luxury in which we have revelled, the ‘purple 
and fine linen’ in which we have been clothed 
every day, the society and gayety in which you 
have delighted so much, the’’— 

‘*Hush, Chester, do not refer to that! How 
reckless, how careless, I have been! How has 
your love ever survived my negligence of your 
comfort ?’’ 

‘You shall not upbraid yourself,’’ he re- 
plied, firmly, though affectionately. ‘If f-alt 
exists at all, it is mine, not yours. You were 
young, and, although chained myself, I urged 
your freedom upon you.”’ 

‘‘Explain to me, Chester, how this state of 
affairs came about,’’ she said, after awhile. 
“Have not my wilful extravagances been your 
ruin? Am I not to blame as the sole cause ?”’ 

‘Not at all,’ he replied. ‘All of my life my 
business has been in the hands of agents. I 
have been an idler in the vineyard. I have 


never withheld my wealth when it could in the 
least contribute to your happiness or my own. 
But, since misfortune restores to me my wife, 
and proves that she is not the gay butterfly the 
world doubtless thinks her, I ain satisfied. 
Come poverty, come toil, but leave my wife 
pure and unspotted from the world,”’ 
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«As for myself, Ido not dread our altered 
circumstances,’’ she said, bravely, ‘‘but my 
heart aches for you, Chester. These surround- 
ings have been yours from infancy ; they were 
mine but fora day. In going back to the pov- 
erty from which your love so generously rescued 
me, I feel not one regret for myself. Your 
love shall be my incentive to unceasing energy, 
and your faith in me my redemption. If the 
world has ever said of me that I have been 
careless of your welfare, it may recall its ver- 
dict now; henceforth my life shall be devoted 
to you.”’ 

The young couple had many long conversa- 
tions over their altered fortunes, and laid many 
plans fer their future. At last it was decided 
that they should remove to the little inland 
town which Myrtle had left two years before a 
joyous bride. Chester had purchased a small 
cottage, and thither they were to remove in a 
few days. 

“We will remain there at least until my 
health is permanently established,’’ he said, 
‘‘and then I can return to the practice of my 
profession. We will have a sufficiency to sup- 
port us comfortably for a year, and surely by 
that time I will be completely restored.”’ 

“IT do not intend to be idle,’’ said Myrtle. 
‘““My musical proficiency was so well appre- 
ciated in D——— that I can easily procure a 
class. And if I was a good performer before I 
was married, I certainly am a better one now, 
or else the care that has been bestowed upon 
that part of my education in the last two years 
has been sadly misplaced.”’ 

“TI do not know whether I can agree to your 
proposition or not,’’ he replied, sadly, ‘‘ but we 
will refer to this again at some future time.’’ 

Mr. Gardner, Chester’s lawyer and friend, 
passed in and out every day. Myrtle had had 
no idea of the extent of her husband’s business 
until she saw the heaps of papers which were 
constantly being brought into and carried out 
of the house. One morning Chester entered 
her chamber and found her in tears. She had 
borne her reverses not stoically, but bravely 
hitherto, and now to see her weeping almost 
unmanned him. 

“Are these the first tears you have shed, 
Myrtle?” 

‘*‘ The very first,’ she answered, truthfully. 

‘*Then, my darling, what is the cause of this 
emotion? Do you regret your decision? It is 
not yet too late ; you have another day in which 
to act. No earthly power can take this prop- 
erty from you without your own consent. Do 
not act upon the impulse of the moment, and 
then regret it all of your after life.’’ 

“T do not regret it,’’ she said, courageously. 
“TI have never regretted it an instant since 
you stated the circumstance to me.’’ 

“Then tell me what has excited you so?” 





| 7 . 
| of a model housewife and mother. 





She wiped the tears from her eyes, and, fold- 
ing her white hands in her lap, said, in a low | 





voice : “A nameless something for which I can- 
not account, incited me this morning to arrange 
the house as I would have done had we been 
going away upon a visit instead of forever. I 
had gone carefully through the chambers and 
parlors, leaving my own room until the last, 
but when I arrived here and opened my jewel- 
case, my spirits sank. My diamonds gleamed 
within, but for them I felt no regret except for 
the pride and vanity they had engendered. I 
placed the tiara upon my brow, womanlike,”’ 
she added, as she saw his smile, “but I really 
thought it unbecoming now, and laid it indiffer- 
ently aside. But, darling, when I espied my 
wedding-ring, the one you placed upon my 
finger within the moment that made me your 
wife, the very happiest of women, I could not 
repress my tears. I felt unwilling to resign it; 
I feel so yet, Chester, although Iam ashamed 
to acknowledge it. It is not for the sake of 
retaining a vestige of my former glory, but be- 
cause with its bestowal I realized that I was all 
in all to you.’’ 

** And you shall retain it,’’ said Chester, ‘let 
it cost what it may. You are a brave woman, 
Myrtle, and Heaven grant that I may properly 
appreciate and cherish you.” 


Almost a year had passed away. It was 
New-Year’s Eve, and within the Starling cot- 
tage all was love and happiness. A bright 
wood-fire burned within the open fireplace of 
the little parlor, throwing its ruddy light upon 
the few choice engravings which adorned the 
walls, upon the rows of shelves which, filled 
with books, occupied one entire side of the 
apartment, and upon the rosewood cradle con- 
taining a chubby baby of four months, the 
pride and pet of the household. Chester sat 
near the blazing fire, enjoying himself in the 
winter twilight, if one might be allowed to 
judge from the settled complacency of his coun- 
tenance. As he sat thinking, his wife noise- 
lessly entered the room, in her dark dress and 
snowy collar and cuffs, the very personation 
She ad- 
vanced to the cradle, and, drawing the covering 
more closely about the little form it contained, 
turned to her husband. 

“Tea is waiting, Chester.”’ 

** And I believe Iam ready for it,’’ he replied, 
following her into the drawing-room. ‘‘ My 
ride to and from the city to-day has sharpened 
my appetite finelv.”’ 

The supper laid out for his enjoyment was 
certainly sufficient to have tempted the most 
abstemious, and Chester expressed his appre- 
ciation as his fragrant tea was handed to him. 
Snowy bread and golden butter, preserves, 
steaming oysters, and deliciously broiled ham, 
all prepared by Myrtle’s own hands, for their 
one domestic had not had enough experience to 
be trusted alone in the culinary department. 

“T wish you and little Chester to accompany 
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me to the city to-morrow, Myrtle,”’ said Ches- 
ter, when the meal was about half finished. 

“To-morrow !’’ exclaimed Myrtle. ‘‘ Why, 
have you forgotten that it is New-Year’s Day? 
Besides, I have an abundance of the ‘good 
things of this life’ in preparation for dinner, and 
have invited uncle’s family to dine with us.’’ 

‘Transfer the eatables to the care of your 
aunt, and recall the invitation until a more 
convenient season. Imust have you and Ches- 
ter with me to-morrow. We will go up upon 
the two o’clock train.’’ 

They returned to the little parlor, and lighted 
the lamp. Myrtle drew her low chair to the 
side of the table and unfolded her work;a little 
dress she was embroidering for her babe. She 
was never idle now; there was always some 
employment for the busy hands or the busier 
brain, always some knitting or sewing, or a 
book which her husband had requested her to 
read. Chester noticed that she sighed wearily 
as her trembling fingers almost ‘refused to 
thread the needle. 

“We will have a holiday to-night, my love,’’ 
he said, taking the garment from her lap and 
replacing itin her basket. ‘‘ You are tired, I 
know ; let me rest you.” 

Ile pillowed her head upon his breast, and 
lifted her face to his. 

“‘ The old year is ebbing away, Myrtle ; have 
we spent it profitably or unprofitably ?”’ 

“Profitably,” she replied, her energies re- 
viving, ‘‘and happily, too. How has it been 
with you, Chester? Is the retrospect pleasant, 
or is this hour ‘a time for memory and for 
tears?’’’ 

‘““No, Myrtle; Ican honestly say that since 
we have been living in this cottage, I have 
known more genuine happiness than I ever 
experienced in the whole of my life-time before. 
I need not tell you that when we removed here 
I feared the effects of the change upon you. I 
installed you mistress of my house when wealth 
seemed to flow in upon us from every side ; but 
before two years had passed, home and wealth 
vanished as if they had been the creations of a 
dream. Myrtle, have you never in your secret 
heart reproached me for the change ?’’ 

“‘ Never, never, Chester! Ihave blamed my- 
self rather than you. And more—if to-night 
our lost fortune could be restored to us, I feel 
that the strength and wisdom I have gained in 
the passing year would keep me forever aloof 
from the follies in which I once indulged so 
recklessly. I feel no regret for their loss, no 
desire for their re-possession. In your restored 
health and continued love, my sincerest prayers 
have been answered; and society, no matter 
how fascinating, could never again furnish an 
inducement for me to leave your side. I have 
learned that woman’s sphere is home, and that 
if there is a tie stronger than that which binds 
nn to it, she does not deserve the holy name of 
wife. 





Chester drew her more closely to him and 
pressed his lips to her brow. 

“This year of comparative poverty has been 
a greater trial to me than to you, Myrtle,”’ he 
replied, in an unsteady voice; not because | 
have had many of its privations to bear, but 
because in seeing you bear them so nobly, I 
have realized how utterly weak my infirmities 
rendered me.”’ 

‘But that is all over now, Chester. Our 
misfortunes were for our own immediate good, 
though when they came upon us so suddenly, 
I could not see it clearly, strong as I thought 
myself to wrestle with them. These invigo- 
rating mountain breezes have been your resto- 
ration to health, and my separation from fashion 
and its votaries has been my temporal salvation. 
I tremble to think what I would have been to- 
night had not Providence so kindly interposed. 
That I was almost hopelessly vain and careless 
a year ago, yeu know too well; but if in the 
past months I have in any degree atoned for it, 
I am grateful.” 

As they stopped at the depot upon their arri- 
val in the city the next evening, Myrtle recog- 
nized in the dusky twilight the carriage and 
horses which had once been her own, and even 
the driver who had formerly been in her em- 
ploy. 

*“Come, my love, the carriage is waiting,” 
said Chester, and too much surprised to speak, 
Myrtle suffered herself to be placed within it. 

‘Where are we going, Chester?’’ she asked, 
as soon as she could command her voice. 

““T am anxious for you to become acquainted 
with the mistress of our former home, and her 
husband desired me to bring you directly there. 
You will find her a woman who has but few 
equals, and no superiors; one in whom her 
‘husband’s heart doth safely trust.’ You will 
love her for my sake, I am sure.’’ 

Myrtle did not reply, but after a few mo- 
ments’ drive they reached the luxurious house 
in which they had spent the first years of their 
married life. Chester led her up the marble 
steps, through the broad hall, into the very 
chamber which had been her own a twelve- 
month before. Everything was unchanged ; 
earpet, furniture, curtains were the same, even 
her very jewel-box occupied its place upon the 
dressing-bureau. 

“What does it all mean?” she asked herself 
upon looking around and seeing that Chester 
was absent. 

She removed her wrappings mechanically, 
and laid them upon the bed ; took little Chester 
from the arms of his nurse, and laid him within 
the elegant cradle, the only addition which had 
been made to the furniture of the apartment. 
Chester entered, looking radiant with happi- 
ness; he put his arm about his wife’s waist, 
and said, softly :— 

‘Before presenting you to the lady of the 
house, I must tell you that you must never be 
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jealous of my exceeding love for her, nor dep- 
recate the wonderful influence she possesses 
over me. ‘This is she.’ 

He turned her around so that she could see 
herself in the full length mirror, and ex- 
claimed :— 

‘‘ Let me introduce you to Mrs. Starling, the 
only mistress this house has ever had since her 
husband’s mother died. Long may she reign, 
the queen of his home as of his heart?” 

The tears rolled down Myrtle’s cheeks. 

‘‘What do you mean, Chester? Are weina 
dream ?’’ 

“No, Myrtle, it is all a blessed reality.” He 
drew her unresisting form to his knee, and 
continued : “ Let me tell you a little story, Myr- 
tle. There was once a wife, young, and beau- 
tiful, and admired. Her husband was wealthy 
but was an invalid, and he loved her too well 
to confine her at his bedside. He urged her to 
go into society without him, and she went until 
she was fast becoming a slave to its fascina- 
tions. He determined to rescue her from the 
giddy vortex to which she was so rapidly 
moving, and to do this he resorted to measures 
which otherwise would have seemed harsh. 
He conversed with her in such a way regarding 
his affairs that she thought him a bankrupt; 
thought him reduced to poverty, and she hero- 
ically sustained her part in the conflict of life. 
It was a furnace of fire in which he tested her 
womanhood and her affection, but she came 
forth refined, purified, exalted. Her husband’s 
love and confidence had not been misplaced. 
Was his course wrong ?’’ 

**No, no, Chester, that course was: my salva- 
tion. I needed the retirement in which to 
think over and repent of my former follies. 
You pursued the wisest plan,,and how grateful 
Iam my future life shall prove.” 

“This, then, shall be your New-Year’s gift,” 
he returned, presenting her with the deed of 
the property, ‘“‘and with it the assurance of my 
unbounded love and faith.” 
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A CHILD’S PLEADINGS. 
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“On! leave the lily on its stem, 
The rose upon its spray; 
For think how short is life for them, 
How sweet its little day!” 
A little child thus once to me, 
In pleasing pity, spake; 
I passed her treasures harmless by, 
And spared them for her sake. 
“Oh! leave youth’s lily thought its stem, 
Its budding hopes their spray ; 
For think how short is youth for them, 
How sweet its little day!” 


An angel winging near to me, 
In holy accents, spake; 

I kissed the child, and passed them by, 
And spared all for her sake. 


HAVING IT OUT. 


QUARRELS are bad things, and no one in his 
senses—his moral senses, we should say, these 
being different from mere intellectual sanity— 
would advocate them, save under such provoca- 
tion of insult as must be chastised if self-respect 
is to be retained. But, bad as it is, quarrel- 
someness is better to bear with than that heavy, 
sulky temper which broods over a wrong, fan- 
cied or real, in a deep and sullen silence, and 
never has it out—never has done with it. Of 
course, best of all is the tact which avoids the 
occasion of unpardonable offence, and the pa- 
tience which overlooks small wrongs, and mag- 
nanimously forgives them when committed. 
But, unfortunately, we have not to deal now 
with the absolute best, only with a choice of 
evils—our election lying between sullenness 
and quarrelling—silent chafing of a sore, or 
having it out let what will come of it. 

Having it out, however, does not necessarily 
include anger, only an explanation, full, free 
and frank—the unreserved exposition of your 
state of mind, and the candid confession of 
what has displeased you, why you are annoyed, 
and what you dislike and want altered in your 
friend. Take, for example, a person who has 
a disagreeable trick, physical or mental—and a 
great many very worthy folks have tricks, and 
of the most-unpleasant kind, too—a trick, say, 
that specially revolts and disgusts you, and 
that you cannot abide, be your patience any- 
thing short of Job’s. You are thrown into 
close contact with your friend who has this 
annoying habit—genus undetermined at this 
present moment. You have seen it, of course, 
ere this, but only in a.cursory, superficial sort 
of way; you have never lived in daily sight or 
hearing of it before now, and you are naturally 
| disgusted. At the first you are only endurably 
| disgusted, patience taking a certain length of 








time before it is worn threadbare; but by de- 
grees you become so painfully impressed by this 
| unpleasant habit—it assumes such gigantic pro- 
| portions, and is of so much importance in your 
life—that you run great risk of losing all re- 

gard for your friend, and of seeing every good 

quality he possesses obscured, nay, swallowed 

up bodily, by this horrid hydra-headed ugli- 

ness. You get colder and colder—you are more 
| and more disgusted each day—more angry with 
him that he does not see your change of man- 
ners, and does not understand the cause of that 
change—more angry with yourself that you 
have not courage and _ straightforwardness 
enough to have it out with him, and have done 
with it. Meanwhile the trick increases in viru- 
lence and frequency ; so, at least, it seems to 
you; your friendship goes down to zero, and 
your disgust increases in proportion as this sub- 
sides; when suddenly you take your courage 
and common-sense in hand, inform your friend, 
who has been wondering in silent pain at the 
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unaccountable change in you towards him, that 
he has such and such an objectionable excres- 
cence which revolts you past bearing ; such and 
such a habit, of which he, poor fellow, is as in- 
nocent asa dove. You have it out, and hence- 
forth the sore is healed. He learns his defect 
for the first time, perhaps, and cures himself of 
it before another week is passed, and you goon 
together again, better friends than ever. This 
is possible, however, only when the friend and 
yourself are people of good judgment and wise 
temper. If you are snappish and insulting in 
your manner, and he is one of those stupid 


fools who must be considered perfect, else he is_ 


affronted, the chances are that your having it 
out will lead to a break between you that will 
last your lifetime ; in which case you must take 
your choice of three alternatives—letting your 
friendship die away by degrees, flinging it 
abroad to burst up on a sudden never to be re- 
composed again, or accepting the trick which 
revolts you now with patience and shut senses, 
which last is the hardest trial of all. 

In another case it may be some personal mis- 
understanding, some fancied slight, over which 
you brood and fume; believing that you have 
been injured and insulted, that your friend or 
your lover has done something to hurt you in- 
tentionally, and that, although you do not like 
to take any notice of it, you are expected rather 
than not to be annoyed ; and, if you show your 
annoyance by your coldness and reserve, no 
one will be astonished, and no one bewildered. 
Your friend, your lover, has not had the re- 
motest intention of hurting you. He had no 
more idea of slighting you in that little matter 
which has pricked you so deeply than he had of 
committing murder. He cannot imagine why 
you are cool, no more than could your friend 
with the unpleasant habit before you enlight- 
ened him as to the reason why you had sulked 
with him so long; he all the while.innocent of 
anything like a cause. Your lover, as you 
yourself, thinks explanations dangerous ; and 
so you both drift farther and farther apart, till 
either you are forced to be candid to each other 
—when the spectre which has come between 
you dissolves into thinair—or your pride and 
fiery tempers build up a fresh barrier, which is 
too high for your weak-backed love to sur- 
mount. Yet, even in such a case, having it 
out is better than letting your poor love die of 
the baleful effects of a vapory spectre ; and, at 
the worst, having it out gives you a chance in 
hand. 

It has been noticed before now how much 
novelists trade on that silly reticence which 
never has a thing out honestly, but lets mis- 
understandings and secret slanders part the 
dearest lovers without an effort made to clear 
the fog, and without a step taken towards a 
frank explanation. Indeed, were this well- 


worn device to be forbidden, the poor weak 
painters of human nature and society as neither 





| ever existed would be at a sad loss to know 
| how to run the fortunes of hero and heroine 


| through the orthodox three volumes—by what 


device to make John marry Kate when he 
ought to marry Jane; or how to complicate the 
love affairs going on between Charles and 
Jemima, which the exigency of ‘‘copy’’ re- 
quires should not run smooth for two volumes 
and three-quarters. One often gets impatient 
with those novels which found their tragedies 
on a misunderstanding that one moment of 
honest explanation would entirely remove. 
If, indeed, one takes enough interest in these 
poor weeds of literature to be either glad or 
impatient at whatsoever they may put forth; 
for one cannot help feeling what an absurd 
picture of humanity they offer ; and why cannot 
these two simpletons meet face to face, and, 
meeting, have it out with a will, leaving no- 
thing behind to ferment and breed corrupt 
humors? When they do meet, we know th 
things will go smooth enough, unless, indeed, 
it be too late, which is an aggravation of the 
original offense ; but generally it is a sign that 
all the right people will marry, all the bad ones 
be found out and punished, and the good ones 
consoled and rewarded. Authors of this kind 
of weak, weedy literature, however, seldom 
give us this humane satisfaction before the last 
chapter ; writing of life in its subtle phrases, 
and delineating the heart in its secret recesses, 
being a more difficult feat than the time- 
honored mechanism of misunderstanding for 
the result of sundering loving souls. 

Though having it out need not necessarily 
include a fit of anger, yet even this sometimes 
clears the moral atmosphere, as a tempest clears 
the physical one. Old griefs which have made 
you morose, and old vexations which have made 
you suspicious, get then their utterance, and 
the house is perhaps all the happier for the 
bursting of the storm that has been so long a- 
brewing. Still, we do not advocate this play- 
ing with fire and tempest; and, if things can 
be got shapely and distinct by sunny weather, 
it is so much the better. Yet some families 
are so unhappily constituted that nothing short 
of a domestic whirlwind breaks the clouds, or 
drives off the mephitie vapors that have accu- 
mulated by long indulgence of sulks, brooding, 
sullenness, and nursing grievances in silence ; 
with them then having it out means a stand-up 
fight, as much as the meeting of two North 





| American Indians of hostile tribes means the 


throwing of a few spears, and, if the chance 
offers, a turn at scalping ; as much as the meet- 
ing of two clouds charged with electricity means 
a flash of lightning, a clap of thunder, and the 
nervous terror of some old lady below. In 
fact, the lives of such as these are passed in an 
exercise which never lets itself get exhausted, 
in having out that which no explanations in the 
world bring to an end. Again—going into 
politics now—it would be far better for tae 
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nation if we had out honestly the questions 
which agitate men’s minds below the surface. 
When things come to such a point that they 
boil over the rim of the state cauldron, and 
splutter all abroad, then they are attended to, 
and ‘‘remedial measures”’ are taken before the 
whole thing is spoilt; for such boiling over 
would soon put out the fire, and then the world 
would go but queerly. But long before that 
moment of ebullition comes, to have it out man- 
fully, bravely, and thoroughly would avoid 
many a fit of national sulks, and burke many a 
chapter of national misunderstanding between 
the governors and the governed, the people and 
their princes. 
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TEARS. 


BY MRs. T. P. B 





THE mountain torrents of the heart 

Well up in times of joy and sorrow; 

Their presence shows the better part 

Of man’s to-morrow. 

Tears may be there, and yet unshed; 

Some sorrows crush, and tears refuse to flow; 
3ut easier far to bear when tears do rush— 
Fit solace of our trials here below. 

Tears move to pity stony hearts, 
And soften natures naturally cold ; 
Lead us to choose “that better part,” 
And form us in a softer mould. 


Childhood’s tears are transient woes, 
Followed soon by summer smiles; 

But manhood’s tears are heartfelt throes, 
Oft caused by woman’s guiles. 

Tears calm the tempest of the heart, 
And smooth life’s rugged, thorny road; 

Deprive our griefs of half their smart, 
From aching hearts lift half the load. 

Men’s tears, in this cold world below, 
Are caused by woman’s guile; 

And yet how soon they cease to flow, 
Dispelled by woman's smile. 

Life without tears could not remain 
A happy future state ; 

Like parched earth without her rain, 
Ill fraught would be our state. 

Tears well up when we’re happy,} 
As well as when we're sad; 

And spread a halo round our lives, 
And make our hearts feel giad. 

They are fonts of living water, 
In the desert of our heart, 

Springing in secret places 
Of our seeming barren heart. 

So welcome tears, 
Broad river of the heart: 

They ease a mind oppressed with fears, 
Though Keen at time the smart. 


$$$ $2eg———_____ 


ORDER is the sanity of the mind, the health 
of the body, the peace of the city, the security 
of the state. As the beams to a house, as the 
bones to the microcosm of man, so is order to 
all things.—Southey. 

VOL. LXXXII.—4 





TWO DAYS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY INO CHURCHILL 





‘““FrppLeEstTIcKs!”’ said my Cousin Emma, 
glancing under her eyelids at me, and half- 
closing her book. 

But, as the elegant word was a common ex- 
pletive of Em’s, my equanimity was not at all 
disturbed, and I kept on watching the soft 
shades of wool for the elaborate work I was 
about to commence. 

“‘ Fiddlesticks !’”’ said Em, again, with evident 
contempt. 

‘*Whatis the matter, cousin? Is that author 
unfortunate enough to disagree with you?” 

‘‘T should think so, indeed. He believes that 
the ministry of angels extends even to the 
fioral kingdom, and thinks it would require no 
great stretch of faith or imagination to believe 
that their deft fingers are engaged in moulding 
the calyx of the flower, or weaving the delicate 
tissue of the leaves.”’ 

‘‘Well, cousin, it is certainly a very pretty 
and harmless theory. I have no doubt, if we 
could see all that is now invisible, the things 
we really do behold would be invested with a 
tenfold interest.” 

“T prefer truth to poetry,” said Em. ‘“T be- 
lieve the germinal principle of every flower or 
tree is contained in the seed, which, under the 
proper conditions of soil, moisture, heat, and 
light, will develop because it cannot help it- 
self.’’ 

‘But it can be hindered, cousin. A child’s 
foot may warp, or entirely crush the young 
plant; and even the miserable crawling worm 
can perforate every leaf of the tree, and eat the 
very heart out of the flower. Would you not 
accord the angels an equal power in the oppo- 
site direction ?’’ 

‘*“You suppose, then, the angels go about re- 
pairing the damage done?” said Em. 

“ Prevent the evil, not repair it. They could 
no more do that than they could brush away 
the serpent’s trail from Eden with their snowy 
wings.”’ 

“Yet,” said Em, “I much rather suppose 
them to be spending their leisure moments in 
weaving celestial tapestry than in presiding 
over cabbage gardens.”’ 

‘*‘O Em, you are incorrigible! But what was 
‘fiddlesticks’ No. 2 about?’ 

“Why, this precious specimen of originality 
undertakes to say that every sound produced 
in this, our lower world, creates a symmetrical 
wave in the air, that finally deposits itself in 
some beautiful form of flower or star.’’ 

“Pray go on, Emma. I’msure the book is a 
gem.”’ 

She complied, and I gave myself up to enjoy- 
ment. She was a beautiful reader; and, though 
the words might have gathered new meaning 
and beauty from the rare sweetness and great 
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flexibility of her voice—now clear as the chime 


of silver bells, now rivalling the liquid tone of 
falling water—I felt that under less skilful ren- 
dering my heart would have beat time to the 
musical flow of word and thought. For the 
moment I was perfectly happy, but then the 
thought of my responsibility in my mother’s 
temporary absence sobered me down again. I 
ought to have had some fear on the subject, but 
I did not. I knew that our one domestic, 
Bridget, held sovereign sway in her particular 
department, and was really mistress of the 
situation as far as our material wants were con- 
cerned. How material and gross they seemed, 
as, with my hearty breakfast quietly assimilat- 
ing itself with my nature, I soared with Em 
and the author above this sublunary sphere! 

Emma had arrived at some of the sublimest 
passages, and the mossy bedding of my flower- 
work had grown green and velvety beneath my 
unconscious finger-tips, when we were suddenly 
brought down from our ethereal atmosphere to 
the level of common humanity by the sharp 
slamming of the door, and a sound between a 
shriek and a groan that must have imprinted a 
huge flower somewhere amid the galleries of 
space. With aconfused idea of shattered rain- 
bows in my head, I turned to find Bridget set- 
tled down in a heap upon the floor, her apron 
thrown over her head, her body swaying to and 
fro as if shaken by some mighty storm of pain 
or sorrow. The more I tried to discover the 
cause, the more she groaned. 

“Och, murther!”’ said she, ‘‘I shall die, and 
this is for what I’ve heard the Banshee a wailin’ 
her desolate strains, and had a gleam of the 
wringin’ of hands and the weepin’ of tears 
every time I looked out at the dark. Och! I 
shall die, I shall die! My mither, my mither!”’ 

Em immediately pronounced it a case of 
cholera, and I thought her voice had lost some 
of its angelic sweetness as she called from the 
pantry to know where the mustard, ginger, and 
pepper were kept. I knew nothing about it, so 
I rushed across the street to the office of the 
young doctor whose shingle had for months 
been swinging unheeded in the wind. I found 
him at home, of course, where he should be, 
and, as he prepared to accompany me, I ex- 
plained to him the cause of my alarm. 

Biddy’s voice was still raised in all the elo- 
quence of Irish agony when we came in. Doc- 
tor Hamilton regarded her a moment with a 
professional eye, remarking to me that it was 
mental rather than physical suffering. He 
lifted her into a chair, and said to her, rather 
sternly : “‘Madam, will you be quiet a moment, 
and tell us how we can help you?” 

To which came the unexpected reply: “Bad 
luck to ye, sir, for callin’ me madam, who niver 
was married a day in me life, and the good 
Father forgive your onfeelingness whin ye 
come to your time of need.” 

“But my good woman,” said the doctor, 








kindly, ‘I am not unfeeling. I came to help 
you. You have alarmed the young ladies, and 
they don’t know what to do. Come, tell me 
now if you are in pain, or have received bad 
news ?’’ 

Biddy, reminded of her sorrow, went off 
again: ‘‘And, shure! ain’t I been telling them 
my mither’s a dying, with her six childer on 
her knee, savin’ the eldest, and niver a body 
there to help her? And nather kin I go to 
her ; the mistress away, the young ladies alone, 
and nobody to ’tend to the roast.’’ 

‘Nobody would keep you from your sick 
mother, Bridget,’’ said I, quickly; ‘‘but it is 
some distance to walk, and there is no convey- 
ance.”’ 

‘Yes, but there is, miss, bless your kind 
heart! Peter Malony is come in his donkey- 
cart to fetch me, and I’m to come right off and 
bring the doctor. Will you go, sir?’’ said she 
to Doctor H——. ‘Shure and ye must know 
how to heal a body, with niver a thing to do 
the day long but to read how it’s done.” 

Doctor Hamilton colored a little, and I came 
to his relief by saying that my father would 
consider himself his debtor if he would go. 

‘Yes, I will go,’ he said to Bridget. And 
to me: ‘So you think I am too onfeelin’ to go 
for the sake of humanity?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. ‘But I presume 
you will have opportunities enough to exercise 
all your benevolence, and Bridget is an import- 
ant member of our family.’’ 

Biddy had called to the invisible Peter as she 
went through the hall “to drive ’round to the 
front door, for the new doctor was going along 
with them.”’ 

Em laughingly said to the doctor, as she 
caught sight of the strange equipage: ‘‘ Surely 
you are not going to risk yourself and your 
reputation in that outlandish turn-out?’’ 

“Yes, but I am,” said the doctor, ‘‘ unless 
you think it will be too much for the donkey, 
Miss Horton. You would not have me afraid 
or ashamed to do anything it is right and proper 
for me to perform?”’ 

The comic horror depicted on Em’s face gave 
way to a smile of approbation as he said this, 
and she cast an admiring glance at him for his 
moral courage in being able to brave the ridi- 
cule of the populace, which glance I immedi- 
ately noted down on that broad tablet kept for 
other people’s affairs. 

We all walked out on the veranda to await 
Biddy’s appearance. Peter was waiting too. 
He had evidently struck an attitude ; for, with 
a laudable desire to make his passengers com- 
fortable, he had placed his only seat—a board 
covered with sheep-skin—at their disposal, and 
seated himself on the very edge of the cart; the 
flag of distress floating gracefully backward, 
betokening the fact that the usual amount of 
cushioning was wanting in this case. He had 
endeavored to freshen up his toilet a little, 
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despite his soiled and ragged shirt, for he had | service! It was too much. To be sure, there 


thrust his ungainly limbs into a pair of spotless 
pants that reached just below his knees. His 
hose were of Nature’s fashioning, rent here and 
there by the thorns he had encountered, and 
dyed by frequent contact with the soil his 
ploughshare had upturned. He sat motion- 
less; his long limbs hanging straight down, as 
if they had nothing else to do, and his feet pro- 
jected like two woodens pegs on which to hang 
his great leather shoes. Around his shoulders 
—more for ornament than use this warm sum- 
mer day, unless he contended, with Irish logic, 
that what would keep the cold out would keep 
the heat out also—was thrown the blue cape of 
a soldier’s coat, reaching just below his waist. 
His straight yellow locks hung, behind a pair 
of ‘ears the donkey must have envied, in stub- 
bled luxuriance over the collar; and surmount- 
ing all, like a helmet with the vizor raised, was 
a coarse straw hat, the brim turned up against 
the crown with a reckless disregard of the 
power of the sun’s rays refreshing to behold. 
Indeed, I think all the iron in his blood had 
been changed by King Sol’s secret alchemy into 
the great brown spots that freckled his face 
like oases on a desert, or, that is, like sand- 
heaps on a prairie. 

Our overflowing mirth was held in check by 
the doctor’s grave yet quizzical eye, for he 
spied our sorrow-stricken domestic coming 
near. He advanced to meet her, and, taking 
her bundle from her hands, assisted her to the 
back seat of the vehicle, and sprang in after 
her. 

A politely-expressed wish from him that we 
might not find our duties overwhelming, and a 
parting injunction from Biddy “to mind the 
roast,’’ the solemn charioteer drew the reins, 
and with a sharp snap of his whip communi- 
cated to the ears of his steed his desire to pro- 
ceed. The obedient donkey started, but, pro- 
bably indignant at his unwonted load, stood 
Stock still again; till, by dint of numerous 
pushings and applications of the whip, and 
finally by Peter’s familiar voice threatening to 
see if a bonfire would not start him, he sprang 
forward suddenly, thereby entirely upsetting 
our gravity, and nearly dislodging the driver 
from his narrow seat, despite the great shoes 
that might have served as sufficient ballast for 
a ship. 

They had gone, and we went in and closed 
the door. Here was a situation certainly. A 
combination of circumstances that no strategy 
could circumvent. The citadel of our difficul- 
ties must be taken by storm—and such raw re- 
cruits! How we had hailed the promised year 
that should intervene between our boarding- 
school life and our induction into the culinary 
art as a blessed reprieve. How we had ruffled 
and tucked, embroidered and braided, the con- 
tents of our bureau drawers. And now to be 
hurried from our passive enjoyments into active 


were not many to prepare for ; only dear, quiet 
papa, whom we wished to gratify ; and tall, teas- 
ing brother Richard, before whom we wished 
to acquit ourselves honorably. So we took up 
our line of march toward headquarters, and, 
after considerable reconnoissance, we put our- 
selves in possession of the implements of war ; 
but how to use them, and where to commence? 

“Well, Em,” said I, “what shall we do 
first ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,”’’ said she; ‘I acknowledge 
you captain of this emergency, or mistress of 
this mansion, just as you please,’’ and she gave 
me a military salute, then a drawing-room 
courtesy. 

‘‘Dear me,” said I, ‘I feel as though old 
Atlas had rolled his burden on my shoulders. 
Are not the wrinkles of care already discerni- 
ble on my brow?” 

“There certainly is some corrugation there,’ 
said Em, ‘“‘but knowing you as I d9, I should 
say it was rather chargeable to your disposition 
than to your responsibilities. But seriously, 
cousin, I think we, two intelligent and accom- 
plished young ladies, can manage to feed a 
couple of hungry masculines. So do bestir 
yourself, and give your orders, and they shall 
be obeyed without demur.”’ 

Happily remembering Biddy’s last words, I 
peeped with fear and trembling into the oven 
The ‘‘roast’’ was doing nicely; a cream-pie 
was just ready for the table, and I sent Em to 
the garden to see if there were not some late 
strawberries with which to eke out our dessert. 
Then I put the peas and potatoes into the ket- 
tle of boiling water that stood ready, and com- 
mencedarranging the table. Everything seemed 
to be going on swimmingly, and I remarked to 
Em as she came in with the berries, that the 
domestic groove was worn so deep that things 
would come right of themselves by force of 
habit. She shook her head, but said nothing. 

-apa and Dick came in due time, and every- 
thing was ready; so we replaced our soiled 
white aprons with fresh ones, and thought per- 
haps they would not see the grease spots on 
our fancy morning dresses. I explained to 
them how matters stood, and we all sat down 
to the table. The beef was rather overdone, 
and Dick said I had left the preservative ele- 
ment out of the potato. Then papa inquired 
for the early peas he had sent home. I replied 
I thought they must have been very young and 
tender, for they had boiled so soft I could not 
get them out of the pods. 

“Very likely they were, dear,” said papa, 
with a queer little smile. But Dick laughed 
outright. 

“Surely, sister,’’ said he, ‘you did not put 
in pods and all?”’ 

“Why, of course I did; I know Bridget boils 
potatoes in their jackets; besides, you would 
| not have the poor little peas hopping about in 
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the boiling water on their own individual ac- 
count; 1 am sure if they had each indulged in 
» separate scald, I never should have found 
them; even within the protecting pod they 
were utterly without form.”’ 

Dick nearly choked himself with laughter, 
but when the pie and berries appeared, he was 
somewhat mollified, though he could not for- 


~ bear some teasing allusions to our mistakes. 


“T would have you know, Mr. Richard 
Churchill,” said I, “that everything eatable 
before you was prepared by Bridget, and it is 
very doubtful whether your dainty palate will 
be at all suited to-morrow. It is much easier 
to eat a good dinner than to cook one.”’ 

‘*My! sister, what a sage remark ; how house- 
keeping develops you. I should think you had 
been through a course of metaphysics.”’ 

** Well, sir, if your mind had little more of a 
philosophical turn, perhaps you would be ena- 
bled to eat an ill-dressed dinner with some- 
what of grace seasoned with patience.” 

‘* Minus the salt, eh, sister?’’ 

But papa said: ‘‘ Never mind, dear ; we shall 
see, some time, how fine a dinner Mrs. Richard 
can get up, if report says true.”’ 

Dick’s face crimsoned, and during the few 
moments that we lingered at the table, he 
seemed endeavoring to ascertain how many 
strawberries he could swallow whole, his cheek 
taking a deeper tinge with every one he ate. 
But when we went into the library to enjoy our 
quiet after-dinner talk, the pleasantest of the 
day, Dick lifted his head and threw back his 
dark hair, in his own careless, graceful way, 
and with the crimson stain still on his cheek, 
said to papa: ‘It és true, sir, Alice Ray pro- 
mised last night to be my wife.’’ 

Papa grasped his hand, and they stood look- 
ing into each other’s eyes, those two men; the 
one calm and serene, as though he had reached 
the very noon-tide of happiness, as well as of 
life; the other eager and hopeful, with the 
bright vista of life just opening before him. 

“Then you love this fair girl, my son, better 
than father or mother, sister or brother?” 

“‘ Better than all, father.”’ 

*‘God bless and keep you happy, my boy,” 
and, pressing a kiss on the white, open brow of 
his son, papa left the room. 

Then Dick drew Em and me to the sofa, and 
I just threw both arms around his neck and 
kissed him, partly for joy, and partly for sor- 
row, and wholly for sympathy and love. 

“Why, sister,” said he, the tears of feeling 
glistening in his eyes, ‘‘ what a happy fellow 
your husband will be, if that is the way you 
hug people.” 

‘But it is not ; lam ashamed of you, to think 
I would kiss any tall, bearded man who was 
not my brother.”’ 

“But your, husband, sister.”’ 

“No, I would not; I’d only give him a 
dainty little bit of a kiss.”’ 








‘‘T guess you are all alike,’’ said he. ‘She 
would not give me any more, but that was very 
sweet,” and the mounting color and quivering 
lip told how very dear this fair wild flower had 
become to the strong man. 

Then said Em, softly: ‘‘I should fear to in- 
spire such great love.’’ 

“*T foresee, cousin,’’ said Dick, “that such 
love will be offered to you ; see that you do not 
slight it.” 

**T would not slight it, but I hope it will be 
long incoming. I should want time to grow 
beautiful. I should want every member of my 
body to round out and develop into complete 
symmetry ; the very chambers of my soul to 
grow effulgent, as with the amber light of 
heaven; every flower of my heart to be in 
fragrant and perennial bloom; its sanctuary 
burnished and golden, from whose altar the in- 
cense of love and virtue was ever rising.’’ 

‘*But, Emma,” said I, “love must be the 
transforming power. I would rather receive 
from my husband’s eyes a new baptism of light 
each day, than bathe in any fabled fountain of 
youth and beauty. I would rather he should 
discover the rich ore of my mind, with all its 
dross and obscurities, and set, the refiner, until 
his image be reflected there, than offer him the 
gems of thought, all pure and shining, that 
were yet unpolished by his hand. I would rather 
he should enter the holy of holies, by right of his 
priestly office, than receive any oblation from 
*broidered altar-cloth or sculptured chalice.’’ 

Then we all sat quietly musing for a while, 
till Em broke the silence by exclaiming :— 

‘*Well, I dare say it is all very fine, but those 
very practical and unpoetic dishes must be 
washed, and our outward woman must be ar- 
rayed in suitable attire. Iam afraid, Richard, 
your rose-lit dreams have awakened our sensi- 
bilities to the detriment of our senses, and the 
prosaic duties of common life will ill accord 
with our tastes and feelings.’’ 

Mrs. Goodman’s Ann then brought in a tin 
pan full of queer looking animals she called 
crabs, ‘‘ with Miss Goodman’s compliments,”’ 
she said. ‘She knew my par was so fond of ’em, 
as he came from Connecticut, where crabs grew. 
Miss Goodman’s cousin come and brought 
’em.”’ 

‘‘We are without help, you know, Ann; how 
shall we cook them, so as to surprise papa at 
tea.’’ 

“Oh, just bile ’em, mem, till they get red, 
like lobsters; put ’em on pretty soon, and 
they ’ll bile themselves, mem.”’ 

The sun was looking in at the western win- 
dows when we were ready for the parlor. 
Then Doctor Hamilton came in to say that his 
patient had the fever and ague; indeed it was 
quite prevalent in that district. He spoke of 
the destitution of some families he had visited, 
and enlisted Em’s sympathies in a plan for 
their assistance, and he argued and she ap- 
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plauded till I grew weary and nervous, not 
that I was selfish and uninterested, but the 
Doctor had a way of forgetting me when talk- 
ing to my cousin. To be sure, our acquaint- 
ance was but brief, but he had thus early 
manifested his preference. At last his eye fol- 
lowed my frequent glances toward the French 
clock on the mantle, and he jumped up, saying 
he believed we must be sirens, trying to beguile 
his hours away, or else Father Time had taken 
to the hop, skip, and jump, in his old age.” 

Em replied: “Time is the same monotonous 
old fellow as ever; it is your interest in your 
work, contrasted with the tedium of your office 
hours, that makes the day seem short.” 

“Pray, doctor,” said I, ‘do you mark the 
hours with pills as Linnzeus did with flowers ?” 

“T hope to mark them with good deeds, with 
fruits instead of flowers. You will acknowledge 
with Linneus, Miss Churchill, that the bitter 
is often as important as the sweet.” 

“There, he’s gone at last,” said I. ‘Now 
for a look into the kitchen.’’ One look was 
enough to set us both screaming and scram- 
dling, and we landed simultaneously on the 
table. Those horrid crabs were alive, after 
being boiled ; half a dozen of them were mean- 
dering about the floor in a sort of one-sided 
gait anything but graceful; others were pick- 
ing up their claws as fast as possible from the 
hot stove, only to put them down again on the 
Same blistering surface; and one, who, like 
Lot’s wife, thought there was plenty of time, 
had just begun to tilt the pot-lid in a desperate 
fashion, but it was of no use; he finally suc- 
cumbed, and we had at least one “biled’’ crab. 

But it would not do to survey this lively 
scene at a distance. We must get these crea- 
tures out of sight before Dick came home; so, 
armed with tongs and broom, we succeeded in 
getting them into the dust-pan, and from that 
into a covered basket with the lid tied down. 
Well, at any rate, papa would not know how 
disappointed he ought to be, and we hurried to 
lay the tabie in all the glitter of glass and sil- 
ver, remembering that old Hannah Brown used 
to say, ‘“‘When she had not much to eat, she 
put on all her dishes, it seemed more sociable 
like.” 

Dick said it was a pleasant meal to him. 
“The tea reminded him of the dear old time 
when we all sang ‘ Harvest Home’ in grandpa’s 
meadow land.”’ 

“How so?” asked I, with a gratified smile. 

“Because,” he replied, ‘‘it has such an un- 
mistakable flavor of hay. I should judge that 
it was a decoction of that pungent commodity.” 

His mocking words provoked me, but I kept 
my countenance serene; and, when he passed 
his cup to be replenished, I slyly put in five 
lumps of sugar, knowing he detested sweet tea. 
He tasted it, and astonished papa by asking if 
jumps of sugar could in any way be considered 
coals of fire on one’s head. 





Our evening threatened to be a dull one. 
Dick had gone to Love’s rehearsal, and papa was 
closeted with a fussy old business friend who 
hated the sound of a piano. It was club night, 
and no beaux could be expected ; so we betook 
ourselves to the piazza, and wandered up and 
down in the moonlight till our gossamer dresses 
grew damp with the evening dew. Having 
failed to make Em see anything but cows and 
dull-eyed owls in the fantastic shapes the 
leaves took on with the moonbeams peeping 
through them, and to my eye seemed shining 
birds of Paradise or Druids at their solemn 
feasts, I drew her into the house, and begged 
her to resume the reading of the morning. 

“Not I,” said she.. ‘‘I am a different being. 
I could not get myself up to so grand a level. 
I have often thought if I were a common house- 
maid, I would improve my mind, and be some- 
thing to myself, if I were nothing to anybody 
else. But I see how it is; I like to read, but I 
helieve my tastes are changing. I am going 
on a hunt for the cook-book ; that breakfast to 
come hangs like the sword of Damocles over 
my head.” 

‘*Fie, Em, what a rusty old simile! If I ever 
write a story, that remarkable piece of steel 
shall be suspended by the sixteenth part of a 
cobweb over my hero, and, if he don’t do all 
that is expected of him, it shall fall and sever 
his jugular in twain.” 

“* Angels and ministers of grace defend’ 
him!” said Em, crossing herself. ‘But that 
will be an end to your story.” 

“Not at all. It will give some other enter- 
prising young mar a fair chance.”’ 

But my listenes had vanished, and I think 
she had found the pepper, if not the cook-book, 
from the succession of sneezes I heard in that 
direction. I hastened out to ask what the 
matter was; but she sneezingly bade me de- 
part, which I did, taking the peppery volume 
from her hand, and telling her ‘‘ while she was 
about it, she had better execute all the sneezes 
left to her natural life.’’ 

By the time she returned to the parlor, I had 
determined on a nice breakfast, for I could 
toast bread, and boil eggs hard if not soft. I 
told her the result of my investigations, and 
she agreed with me. It was just the thing, 
but she advised me not to try muffins, as I had 
no yeast. 

“Yeast!” said I, contemptuously. “If I 
put all the other ingredients in, you will not 
miss that.’ 

** But Richard missed the salt from the potato 
balls.’”’ 

““Well, what is veast,’’ asked I, ‘but a little 
flour or something in a state of fermentation, 
and what produces fermentation but a mixing 
of incongruous particles that show their dislike 
to each other by spreading themselves as far as 
they can, consequently pushing their neighbors 
to one side or over the top? I once heard a 
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famous lecturer say that Europe called Ame- 
rica the repository of all the scum of the earth, 
and that he himself gloried in the implied 
stigma, for the fermentation arose from the 
fact that the self-governing principles in the 
hearts of the masses could not submit to be 
king-ruled or priest-ridden, and the little leaven 
worked and rose, till the upheaval sought space 
to spread in our own fair land. Hence I shall 
mix the muffins to-night, and give the com- 
ponent parts time to disagree.”’ 

“IT don’t know,” said Em. ‘If all the im- 
ported ignorance we have over here is a speci- 
men of scum in general, I would rather have 
the sodden, unleavened mass.”’ 

I rose the next morning before the larks had 
begun to dream of day, performed a hasty ab- 
lution, and twisted my long, wavy hair into 
the tightest possible knot ; put ona green ging- 
ham dress and a long, broad, and brown apron, 
whose shield-like bib spread itself over my 
bust, then hastened down to prepare break- 
fast. Em soon followed, and, seizing the 
poker, bade Richard quit the field, now he had 
made the fire for us. He reappeared in about 
two hours, begging for anything, so that he 
might have it then. 

Luckily the last muffin was baked, and bro- 
ther expressed himself paid for waiting, the 
principal dish looked so inviting. I had ar- 
ranged the toast-bread on a large platter, placed 
the hashed meat smoking on top of it, and 
sliced the boiled eggs for garniture, end we 
did ample justice to it, poor, hungry mortals 
that we were. I was not so sure about the 
muffins. They looked all right on the outside, 
for I had filled the rings, and they baked just 
as they were, without manifesting any upward 
tendency, and I begun tosuspect there was not 
as much antagonism between flour, milk, and 
eggs as I had imagined. Dick broke one, and 
began, solemnly: “ And it came to pass in the 
days of unleavened bread’’— But Em flared 
up at this, and told him the muffins were made 
according to the most scientific principles, that 
we had gone even to the old world for deduc- 
tions, and had cited the mighty men of the age 
in support of our theory. 

Dick thought perhaps there had been too 
much brought to bear upon them, or else they 
fell like heads of wheat, from their own in- 
trinsic merit. 

I am not going to tell how that long morning 
rolled its minutes away, one after the other, 
faster and faster, gathering momentum as they 
approached the dinner hour; or how wearied 
out two patient girls were who sat down to the 
table that day. But I must tell something 
about the dinner itself. 

Dick helped us all very generously to beef- 
steak, and then paused. ‘Really, girls,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘this is something new. I have eaten 
boned turkey, but I never saw any flayed 
chicken before. I don’t believe Delmonico 








himself would have thought of that. On the 
whole, I feel like giving your dinner the toast 
the Irishman gave his regiment, ‘Here’s to the 
glorious 79th, equal to none.’ ”’ 

Poor, innocent Dick! Of course, he sup- 
posed the fowls had been sent ready for the 
oven as usual; ’twas not so, however. The 
farmer’s wife sent word she was “took sick,’’ 
and could not ‘‘dress’’ them. Everybody seemed 
to be ‘‘took sick’’ at a very inconvenient time ; 
and, as for the chickens not being dressed, I 
think they were dressed altogether too much 
for the occasion ; I’m sure they had on all they 
ever wore, excepting their heads. 

Nothing daunted, Em and I went to work. 
Of course, we did not know that a hot bath 
would loosen the feathers, and we gave several 
unsuccessful tugs at the plumage. ‘ Now,” 
says Em, ‘for a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether.’’ And, well, the feathers 
came out, and the skin with them. Oh, it was 
dreadful! The dry feathers flew all about the 
room, stuck in our hair, and singed themselves 
on the stove ; each particular quill coming out 
with such a squeak and a groan that Em de- 
clared ‘“‘she never would believe in manifesta- 
tions again, if the spirit of that hen was not in 
purgatory.”’ We did not dare to undertake the 
internal arrangements, so I took the strange- 
looking birds over to Mrs. Goodman’s to see if 
Ann would not help us. 

“To be sure, mem,”’ said she. ‘‘ Who picked 
7em, mem ?’’ 

‘*My cousin and myself,” I answered. 

**Poor critters, mem!” said she. But I don’t 
know whether she meant us or the fowls. 

We had succeeded in making a very nice, 
delicate pudding for dessert, and Em took a 
dish of it to a sick girl in the neighborhood, 
while I put things in order. We had not un- 
derstood the expansive qualities of milk when 
at the boiling point, and the kitchen stove was 
in a deplorable state. Now this stove was 
Bridget’s especial pride, and it always shone 
like a ‘‘ glass bottle,’ as she said, and I knew 
she kept her blacking always prepared in case 
an unlucky grease spot should chance to mar 
its ebon hue. What would she say if she should 
see it now, I thought? And it would never do 
to let mother see it either. So I found the 
blacking, and went to work. ’Tis true that I 
applied the long-handled brush with more de- 
termination than dexterity, but I spared neither 
strength nor material. The stove was pretty 
hot, and the inky fluid sputtered and spattered 
most musically, and I rubbed and brushed, and 
brushed and rubbed, in a vain attempt to put 
the polish on. 

Just as I was beginning to see a little light 
in the midst of all this darkness, the door-bell 
rang. “Oh, dear! misfortunes never come 
singly,” I said to myself. I glanced at the 
clock ; quarter of two, much too early for calls, 
and there were no trains from anywhere 
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TWO DAYS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


between the hours of twelve and three. It 
must be a peddler or that provoking Em her- 
self. I drew off the old gloves that protected 
my hands, gave my hair a little instinctive 
brush, and, as I went through the hall, took up 
the corner of my brown apron, and wiped 4he 
perspiration from my heated face, then opened 
the door. No peddler, that was certain, but a 
gentleman, exquisite and elegant, from the 
crown of his glossy beaver to the very tip of 
hisshining patent leathers. He inquired if any 
of Mr. Churchill’s family were in. 

“None,” I informed him, “but myself; I 
was their daughter.’”’ 

A most singular and amused expression shot 
over his face for an instant, but the glossy 
beam came off immediately, and he handed me 
a letter of introduction. Small need of that; I 
knew only too well that he was brother Henry’s 
particular and elegant friend, Hugh Walsing- 
ham. I expected a call from him in about two 
weeks, but did not think he could possibly get 
here before that time expired. Henry had in- 
sisted that I must not fall in love until I had 
seen him, and here he was. What a regretful 
sigh fluttered up to my dressing room, where lay 
in undisturbed repose that becoming dress, and 
dainty, ruffled white apron I meant to don 
when a bit of enamelled card-board engraved 
with that magic name should come to my room. 
I welcomed him with what grace I could, and 
inquired, with the air of a queen, who had all 
her subjects at command, if he haddined. ‘He 
had, at the hotel,’’ he said. 

“Thank heaven !”’ I inwardly ejaculated. 

I did not know how I could apologize for my 
dress, so soiled and crumpled, for, though I 
knew my visitor was Northern by birth and in 
principle, he was decidedly Southern in taste 
and education, and could hardly be brought to 
believe that a lady could degrade herself by 
work in the kitchen. He was travelling abroad 
with his invalid mother during the war, and 
had only just returned, so that he did not 
realize the change that had come over the dark 
eyed daughters of Dixie. However, my brother 
was a subject of mutual interest, and we glided 
easily into conversation, going from one topic 
to another, till we were quite acquainted. Of 
course, I made great exertions to be agreeable 
enough to do away with any impression my 
dress might have made upon him. There was 
at last a slight pause in the conversation, and 
he said :— 

“? beg you will excuse me, but you have 
blacked your face a little in some way.” 

‘Have 1?” said I, carelessly, taking out my 
handkerchief and wiping my cheek, and seeing 
the linen had received a stain, supposed it re- 
moved from my face. 

Mr. Walsingham turned suddenly to look out 
of the window, and spoke of the view as being 
quite pleasant. I inquired about the scenery 
he had witnessed in his travels, and he replied 
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to me ina most entertaining way, describing 
very vividly what he had most admired in the 
old world. How I enjoyed the call! If I had 
only looked my prettiest, I’m sure I should 
have madea conquest. Heseemed pleased with 
me as it was, laughing so readily and heartily 
when I said anything at all witty, and smiling 
so winningly every time his eye met mine. He 
was not what I would call handsome, but he 
had very good features, dazzling teeth, and the 
merriest laughing eyes I ever saw. He rose to 
go at last, saying he should do himself the 
pleasure of calling again when brother Henry 
returned, if I would permit him. I assured 
him that Harry’s heart was set on having a 
long visit from him, and papa and mother would 
be equally pleased. 

‘And yourself, Miss Churchill, may I hope 
you will give me as hearty a welcome? ”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied; ‘‘my brother’s 
friends are mine. I hope you will not find me 
in such a plight when you come again, though 
Iam sure your feelings are not influenced by 
so trivial a matter as one’s outward adorning.” 

‘Thank you for your good opinion, but I 
fear I shall have to confess that I think a 
proper attention to the minutie of dress gives 
charm and zest ‘to the small sweet courtesies 
of life.’ ’’ 

I was conscious of blushing deeply as he 
took my hand a moment at parting, and said: 
‘Tf you have any occasion to remember this 
conversation, Miss Churchill, please remember 
that I said that a highly cultivated mind, and a 
sweetly-pleasing manner, have far greater at- 
tractions for me than any grace or beauty of 
person. And good-by till we meet again.” 

I drew a long breath of relief as I went out 
to the dining-room. I heard Em rattling things 
about in the kitchen, so I called out to her :— 

““O Em,” said I, “‘ Hugh Walsingham, ‘that 
glorious old Hugh,’ as Harry calls him, has 


been here; he is perfectly delightful. I’m 
sure you would have been charmed. I wish 


you could have seen him.”’ 

“If you were very anxious about it, why did 
you not call me?’’ said Em, coming into the 
room where I sat. 

‘** Because you were such a fright. I did not 
want him to think papa kept a menagerie.’’ 

She looked at me a moment in open-mouthed 
astonishment; then burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter, breaking forth with a fresh 
peal at everything Isaid. I began to think my 
talent for wit was suddenly developed, or else 
this afternoon had brought me more than ordi- 
nary appreciation. How that girl did laugh! 
I really thought she had gone demented, and I 
told her if she did not stop, I would go for 
Doctor Hamilton. She tried to gasp out some- 
thing that I could not understand. She was 
evidently past speaking, but she signified by a 
sort of frantic movement that I was to look in 
the glass. I looked, and what a sight was 
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there, ‘‘my countrymen!” Mr. W. said I had 
blacked my face a little. Indeed, 1 should 
think I had. I was hideous to behold. The 
tattooed queen of the Cannibal Islands could 
not have looked worse. The tip of my nose 
was entirely blackened, forming an opaque 
centre, from which, so to speak, the rays of 
darkness diverged toward the ears. This same 
nasal organ was marked across its bridge with 
a jagged line that set both eyes asquint. My 
chin formed the nucleus of a comet, whose 
dusky train swept its erratic course half round 
my throat; while on my snowy brow seemed 
emblazoned all my secret sins in characters too 
broad and deep for any phylactery ever to con- 
ceal! My visitor must have thought I was 
some grotesquely painted goddess, strayed from 
the Hindoo jungle; or that my fertile brain 
had conjured up some weird, mysterious, fan- 
tasy, whose cabalistic meaning was symbolized 
upon my face! How every smile must have 
seemed a grimace ; every artless, engaging way 
like the trick of a trained monkey! I remem- 
bered wiping my face on my apron before I 
opened the door. Yes, there was the cause of 
my disfigurement. That unlucky breadth of 
calico was covered with an infinitesimal spatter 
of stove polish, or, at least, that part of the 
smutty substance that had not adhered to my 
visage. If I had been a man, I should have 
broken seventeen commandments at one smash, 
but as it was, Isat down and helped Em laugh, 
and the peals of merriment that issued from 
that room would have made a cynic hold his 
sides from sympathy. We laughed, and cried, 
and went through a regular course of hysterics, 
before I could rouse myself to action. Then, 
armed with a scrubbing brush and a quart of 
soft soap, I proceeded to the bath-room. When 
I came out, I might have been red, but I cer- 
tainly was not black. Em, herself, acknow- 
ledged that I outshone “our biled crab.” 

Was I not glad to see my mother when she 
came home? I had registered a secret vow 
that if I lived till she came, I would learn to 
keep house or die in the attempt. 

That evening when we were enjoying our 
quiet home chat, Doctor Hamilton came in, and 
by way of entertainment, Dick began to tell 
him and mother about our blunders, in a most 
amusing way. He did enjoy any such thing so 
much that I said to Em :— 

“Do tell them, coz, how things went on be- 
hind the scenes, and Dick, do not feel at all 
delicate about laughing all you wish to.”’ 

So Em told them all that had occurred, in a 
most ludicrous and graphic style. When she 
got to the chapter on crabs, I could not keep 
still, but must cry out :— 

“Oh, mother, we were going to cook the 
poor creatures alive. We supposed they had 
been already killed.” 

Doctor and Dick fairly yelled. They had 





both been in the army, and thought they knew 
everything about cooking. 

“It was all right to put them in alive,” said 
mother, ‘‘but you should have put them in 
scalding water ; of course, they were not going 
to submit to slow torture ; so as the water grew 
gradually warm, they very sensibly crawled 
out.” 

Em went on with the recital, not sparing 
Dick, who lay on the sofa in perfect paroxysms 
of laughter, till, when describing my attempts 
at fascinating the distinguished stranger, she 
said, ‘‘ You know, Dick, she would rather be 
the unfinished picture, to be retouched and 
beautified by his hand, than be a whole gallery 
of paintings that had not received the imprint 
of his genius.’’ Then mother begged her to 
desist, for poor Dick was actually writhing in 
convulsions, and the rest were dangerously 
near toit. Em and I were the only sedate ones 
of the party. The collected wit of the uni- 
verse, condensed into one titillating sentence, 
would not have brought the ghost of a smile to 
our faces; the reaction was too great. 

When brother Henry returned, Mr. Walsing- 
ham came with him, and spent the bright 
autumn days with us, and I don’t exactly know 
how it all came about, whether he found I was 
not so black as I was painted, or whether, after 
patient winnowing, he found the little golden 
kernel lodged somewhere in my nature, but 
this I know: last night, under the shadowing 
roof-tree, I gave him the little bit of a kiss that 
sealed me his betrothed. 


OS 


MY HEART, MY HEART IS AWEARY. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF H. HEINE. 





My heart, my heart is aweary, 

Though the bright May day is so still; 
I sit in the shade of the linden, 

High on the ancient hill 


Beneath, the moat’s blue waters 
Are calmly flowing away ; 

A boy in a tiny boat is angling, 
And whistling a merry lay. 


Beyond is a mellow landscape, 
Misty and rainbow hued ; 

Mansions and gardens and people, 
Cattle and meadows and wood. 


Some maidens are bleaching linen— 
Through the fragrant clover they come; 
The mill-wheel is scattering diamonds, 
I can tell by the musical hum. 


Close to the moss-grown tower 

Stands the sentry-box, ancient and gray; 
A sentinel, crimson-coated, is passing, 

As he paces there, day after day. 


He toys with a bright new rifle, 
That gleams in the sunbeams red ; 
Presents arms—takes aim—then fires! 
Ah! would he had shot me dead. 
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FALLING IN LOVE. 


NOVELISTS are accountable for the inculca- 
tion of not a few follies of thought and senti- 
ment; and with novelists we would bracket 
poets, who, indeed, are even more extreme in 
teaching the absolute supremacy of sentiment 
over self-control, and the beauty lying in the 
sublimities of unpractical romance rather than 
in the commonplace levels of reason and com- 
mon sense. And in nothing do they inculcate 
more the impossibility of human nature to at- 
tain to real moral restraint, and the necessity 
it has for giving way to sentimental fancies and 
instinctive passions, than in the manner of 
falling in love. Assuredly Love is the. best, 
the dearest, the purest thing on earth—that 
which gives the most happiness, that which in- 
spires the noblest deeds; but that love is 
worthiest which is wisest and most unselfish, 
and which gives the lover a moral standard up 
to. which to live and be worthy of. Yet this is 
not the love which writers for the most part 
idealize. They never rank the affections be- 
fore the passions, and morality is by no means 
so great a thing in their hands as self-indul- 
gence and the exercise of an unbridled will. 
If there is an unwise affuire, out of which any 
one who had reason enough wherewith to con- 
trol inclination would keep himself or herself 
with most careful diligence, they make their 
heroes and heroines rush into it as irresistibly 
as Edgar Poe’s ship went down into his fabled 
Maelstrom—as certainly as Sinbad’s vessel flew 
all to pieces on the loadstone rock ; and when 
they also have broken themselves to pieces— 
when they have wilfully dashed themselves 
against the rocks, and have not a whole spar 
saved out of the shipwreck they have made 
of their own happiness, then they ery out 
against the unyielding nature of rocks, and the 
destructive powers of the Maelstrom ; they fall 
foul of the social law against the might of 
which they have measured their own, and ex- 
pect that others shall sympathize with their 
broken lives and bleeding hearts, and pity the 
woe to which they have piloted themselves. 
Yet the shipwreck they have made was patent 
to the whoie world as inevitable. They were 
urged, advised, entreated to beware, to refrain, 
to steer quite another course; the shoals and 
reefs on which they were drifting with such 
insane persistency were pointed out to them, 
the places where others had made shipwreck 
before them carefully noted down, but it was 
all of no avail ; they were in love, and that was 
answer sufficient why he should marry an art- 
ful, scheming, and untrustworthy woman—why 
she should give herself to a man bankrupt in 
purse and in name, and whose solitary merit 
was a handsome face or a fascinating manner. 

They were in love, and what can you expect? 
indeed, what could they do, given this condi- 
tion? For it is always assumed that falling in 


| love isa thing quite out of one’s own control, 
| and that once in that state all else niust be 
given up toit. It is never supposed for a mo- 

ment that people can prevent themselves from 

falling in love, and that it is their duty to so 

prevent themselves from the very beginning, if 
| their love should be unwise, or lead to disas- 
| trous results—not to speak of wicked ones. 
| Love is assumed to be the lord of all, and the 
soul must capitulate at once, without striking 
a blow, or offering the shadow of a defence. 
Elective affinities and the realization of ideals 
on the one hand, discord of nature and disillu- 
sionment on the other, are sufficient excuses to 
those sentimental ladies and gentlemen who 
write love stories, even whfen they make them 
turn on the neglect of such a homely, old-fash- 
ioned old code as is to be found in the ten com- 
mandments ; but when they have to deal with 
the love affair of two young people, which is 
simply foolish and not criminal, then unwisdom 
sinks into nothing in proportion to the immense, 
the irresistible power of the impulse, and the 
majesty of love is vindicated, though reason 
and wisdom go discrowned. If Jules and 
Juliette rush into eternity by means of char- 
coal, and because of the obduracy of parents 
who see a little clearer than they, and who 
know that Jules, accustomed to all the luxuries 
of a jeunesse doree, is not likely to make Juliette 
happy on a thousand dollars a year, which is 
all that the little pleasures of foreign travel 
have left him out of his inheritance—if William 
and Mary get married secretly, and in defiance 
of paternal advice and maternal bugbears of a 
| more detailed kind, and live in a garret with 
| love, poverty, and squalling children as their 
portion, the love for which these poor idiots 
have braved death and misery is quoted as sub- 
lime ; and the poet and the novelist idealize the 
| folly with which the satirists were the best men 
to deal. Yet that suicide of the one was quite 
unnecessary. After a few sacres on Jules’s 
part, and a great many tears on Juliette’s, each 
would have fallen in with the plans of their 
respective parents. He, with his ruined for- 
tunes, would have married some good made- 
moiselle who had enough for both, and he 
would have made her tolerably happy, and per- 
haps happier than he would have made Juliette. 
For his character is a little difficult, according 
to the idiom; he is not innocent of jealousy, 
nor yet of suspicion ; and in all probability he 
would have translated for the future benefit of 
his too impulsive, too confiding little wife Bra- 
bantio’s celebrated axiom to Othello, and have 
reminded her more than once that the woman 
who had deceived her father would more than 
probably deceive her husband after; and so 
the miserable round of wrong would be played 
out, as it generally is in such cases. As for 
Juliette, she would have been given to a gros 
| bonhomme who would have loved her and 
| been tender of her, and she would have had 
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children who would have satisfied her soul and 
rendered her life blessed and busy ; and in time 
the two lovers could have met quite tranquilly 
together—these two who had been so passion- 
ately attached that nothing but charcoal and 
eternity could satisfy them—and, after the 
hesitation of a moment, would have exchanged 
confidences and hand-shakes, and been rational, 
calm, and pleasant friends. Without doubt, 
too, Jules would have said below his breath, 
** How fat she has grown!” and Juliette would 
have laughed and sighed together as she whis- 
pered to her gros bonhomme, ‘‘ How bald this 
poor Jules has become!’’ and both would have 
thought fate might perhaps have dealt with 
them more cruelly than in keeping them apart. 
But no! they saw nothing of all this, believed 
in no future, no healing, no calm. In their 
angry despair there was nothing left them but 
a chauffrette and closed windows, and death 
in each other’s arms as their apotheosis of love 
and constancy. The same with William and 
Mary. He would have gone out to California, 
where he would have worked off much super- 
fluous energy of sorrow in the bush or maybe 
at the mines. He would have thought a great 
deal about Mary, and he would have determined 
in his own mind to be faithful unto death, and 
beyond ; while Mary would have first fretted, 
then taken to district visiting—perhaps she 
would have become a Sister for the time—and 
finally would have married Mr. Heaviside, whe 
had loved her all along, and who had a balance 
at his banker’s which made matrimony possible. 
And then, when William had seen the marriage 
quoted in the California papers, he would have 
settled down on his own account, and have 
made the barren wilderness of his life a bloom- 
ing garden before it was too late. But what 
young person will ever believe that love is not 
the sole thing in life worth living for, and that, 
when once this is taken from them in its per- 
fectness, there is aught left to fill its place? 
No philanthropy, no home duties, no intellec- 
tual advancement, no compensation of small 
pleasures and tender affections ; there is nothing 
for them, according to their philosophy ; and so 
they throw away what they might have had of 
joy and serenity, and go in for the doctrine of 
all or none; all, with future misery as certain 
as the sunrise of to-morrow, or none—with 
annihilation. And fiction writers and poets 
bolster up this foolish creed with their more 
foolish praises, and lead still more astray those 
whom youth and ignorance, and the undisci- 
plined force of the passions, have already set 
face foremost towards the wrong point. 

It is very delicious to fall in love; quite as 
delicious for the fiftieth time as the second. 
We omit the first, which is the prime time of 
all, the one unapproachable and ineffable. 
But, save this, one falling in love is very much 
the same as another, and all are, as we said, 
delicious. So are many other things, yet in 








which we may not indulge ourselves. But we 
do not cry out against the hardship which for- 
bids us to eat fruit because it does not agree 
with us, which denies us a carriage, a horse, fire 
pictures, choice wines, because we cannot afford 
them. The man or woman who wept and took 
all other things askew because these did not 
lie straight to his or her desires, would be held 
a mere sensualist, whose sorrows no one would 
commiserate. But it is quite another thing 
when it comes to falling in love, which is, how- 
ever, as manageable a want in the beginning as 
the desire for money and money’s worth ; and 
the denial of which, if folks would but control 
the first issues of the soul, ought to be as bear- 
able as the denial of sweets and fruits because 
of that unaccommodating digestion of yours. 
This sounds high treason in the ears of the 
young and romantic, but we, the “hoary old” 
and the experienced, know how incontestable 
its truth. In our complicated state of society, 
there is so much more than that sympathy and 
fitness of feeling, which we call love, to be con- 
sidered in a marriage. Weare not savages to 
be content with a few blankets hung on poles, 
and the produce of our own spear and fish 
hook ; nor cottiers to whom four mud walls, a 
patch of potatoes, and if we are very ambitious, 
a side of bacon would be all the wealth we 
could desire ; but the children of a fastidious, 
eager, seeking generation, who want many 
things to make life easy, and to whom love ts 
only one of the many. This is just the kernel 
of the case. Love is only one of many things 
absolutely necessary to happiness, decency, 
and self-respect. Grant that you get none of 
these three conditions in a marriage made with- 
out love; grant that fully; yet neither would 
love alone of necessity include them. They 
are dependent on many matters—fruits hanging 
‘from various trees; and those who choose to 
throw aside every other consideration for the 
mere sake of love, and that love a foolish one, 
will find themselves in the end stripped of the 
happiness they have grasped so blindly—of the 
decency which comes from a life-in harmony 
with the times—of the self-respect which is the 
product of self-control and dutiful obedience to 
the higher law of a wise and necessary renun- 
ciation. 


————- 


WHEN our hatred is violent, it sinks us even 
beneath those we hate.—La Rochefoucauld. 


GoLD is the fool’s curtain, which hides all 
his defects from the world.— Feltham. 


ORDER is a lovely nymph, the child of Beauty 
and Wisdom; her attendants are Comfort, 
Neatness, and Activity; her abode is the Val- 
ley of Happiness. She is always to be found 
when songht for, and never appears so lovely 
as when contrasted with her opponent—Disor- 
der.—Johnson. 
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MAXWELL ALLEN’S NEW-YEAR’S 
CALLS. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








“Tr this is your first New-Year’s Day in 
W , you must make calls with me. We 
are near enough to New York to conform to 
that custom.” 

“Thank you. This is not my first year in 
Ww I was here some years ago, and was 
about to inquire of you about a family in 
which I felt some interest.’’ 

“Yes? Whose may that be? I believe I 
know most of our old residents.”’ 

“They are not old residents, having moved 
here from New York about seven years ago. 
The name is Barelay.’’ An innocent sounding 
name enough, but spoken with a difficulty that 
rather surprised the hearer. 

“Barclay! I don’t seem to remember,’’ he 
said, musingly. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes! The father 
failed in business, did he not?’’ 

‘“*T believe he did.”’ 

“He came here, as you say, about seven 
years ago with his wife and two children, little 
girls then, the eldest one a cripple.”’ 

““T did not know the family.”’ 

“Very sad affair. The child was injured by 
the fall of a piece of furniture when the family 
moved from New York. It was said that an 
operation could have been performed, and a 
peculiar form of treatment for the spine under- 
taken; but the expense was too great to be 
incurred at the time, and she became a cripple 
for life. She is very patient, I have heard, and 
able to assist her mother in her sewing and 
such work as does not require her to move 
about much.’’ 

“Do you call there ?”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mrs. Barclay is not 
—not—I mean does not receive callers. Since 
her husband died’”’— 

“Dead!” 

“Oh, yes! He died four or five years ago, 
and left them very poor. They say his part- 
her embezzled funds, and caused his failure ; 
be that as it may, the family was left almost 
destitute. Mrs. Barclay learned dressmaking ; 
Clara, the crippled daughter, who is quite a 
young lady now, assists her; and Louie, the 
other little girl, is still at school.” 

“Do you know how old the daughters are?” 

“Clara must be eighteen or nineteen, Louie 
about thirteen.” 

“‘ And they are very poor?’’ 

“Well, you know, Max, dressmaking in a 
town as small as W will hardly support 











three people in luxury.” 

“True, true. You think the daughter is in- 
curable ?”’ 

““T do not know that. There was some talk 
of sending her to a hospital; but her mother 
thought her too sensitive and delicate to be re- 











moved from her own care, and the idea was 
abandoned. To be frank with you, all I know 
of them at all is mere gossip. Mrs. Barclay is 
my mother’s dressmaker, and she chats with 
my sisters about the family.”’ 

‘*Where do they live ?”’ 

‘*931 Elm Street. But, come, if we make 
calls to-day, it is time we were moving.”’ 

‘“Pray excuse me. I am not acquainted 
here, and my stay will probably be but a short 
one.”’ 

‘*T should be glad to introduce you.” 

‘You are very kind, but I must decline your 
offer. Do not let me detain you now, but come 
in and see me to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘Well, if you will excuse me’”—and with a 
few more words of parting the gentlemen sepa- 
rated; Maxwell Allen to shut himself in his 
room at the hotel, Walter Putnam to speed 
homeward to dress for New Year’s calls. 

The latter-named gentleman need only be in- 
troduced as a young lawyer who had just re- 
turned from a business trip to San Francisco, 
and his introduction of his companion to his 
family will suffice for mine, for the present, to 
my readers. He described him as ‘‘ A first-rate 
fellow I met in San Francisco, clerk in a dry- 
goods house, and now buying goods in New 
York. I do not know his business in W: . 
but he says he will be here for a week, probably, 
and will remain in New York for several 





| months, settling some business for the firm en- 


ploying him. We came home on the same 
steamer, and I like him, though he is the most 
reserved man about his own affairs I ever 
met.”’ 

The comment of Miss Caroline Putnam was: 
‘‘He is not handsome, but has a good face. I 
know he is honorable by his expression.”’ 

“And very gentlemanly,’’ was Miss Ida’s 
rejoinder. 

*‘Honorable!’’ That was the verdict. 

Pacing up and down the room he called his 
own in the hotel, muttering between his ses 
teeth, the gentleman’s thoughts ran in this 
wise: ‘‘Howcan Lever atone? Poor, crippled, 
suffering! Oh! how can I repair this hideous 
wrong? I have no money, only a salary suff- 
cient for mere living ; no influence ; not even a 
physician’s knowledge to offer to the child. O 
Heavenly Father, if the sins of the father are 
visited upon the children, forgive and pity me! 
Show me how to atone for this misery!’’ Sud 
denly jsome thought seemed to strike him as 
a relief, for his face brightened a little, and 
he ceased his monotonous walk. “I can do 
that,’’ he said, in a lowtone. “It will serve 
for an introduction at any rate. I will call at 
once.”’ 

Leaving him to carry out his idea, we will 
look in upon the inmates of 231 Elm Street. 

It was New-Year’s Day, and the hour when 
fashionable saloons were filling with guests, 
but there was no sign of preparation for callers 
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in Mrs. Barclay’s sitting-room. The widow 
herself was stitching on a heavy silk dress, and 
Louie, at her feet, was ripping up an old gar- 
ment for alteration. A commonplace group, 
merely a middle-aged lady and little girl sew- 
ing, but looking in the window-seat a different 
impression was given. At first glance one 
might easily have fancied the winter sunshine 
falling upon an angel, rising from the clouds, 
so exquisite was the fair face seen above a 
creamy froth of soft white lace. It was Clara 
Barclay, finishing a bridal dress of tulle and 
lace. Her small figure was completely lost in 
the mass of snowy material, for the bride elect 
was very tall, and the dress was carefully 
gathered into the invalid’s great arm-chair to 
preserve it from contact with the floor. The 
face delicately lovely, with short golden curls, 
violet eyes, and exquisitely moulded features ; 
the small white hands and above all the ex- 
pression of patience and sweetness, all seemed 
removed from the mere everyday atmosphere 
of dressmaking; but, after all, poetry aside, 
it was merely a lame girl sewing for her daily 
bread. 

** New-Year’s Day,’’ said Louie, tugging at a 
refractory thread in her ripping. ‘1 wonder 
if Mrs. James is wearing that pearl silk she 
was in such a hurry for?”’ 

“Probably. Mrs. James will have a full 
drawing-room by this time, no doubt,’’ said Mrs. 
Barclay, a vision of her own well-filled saloons 
of former years flitting for a moment before 
her eyes. 

“It won’t take long to count our callers,” 
said Louie, “and our presents consist of one 
Dutch cake, left by the baker, and my ‘re- 
ward of merit’ book from school.” 

“Some one is ringing, Louie,’ said Clara. 
“Tf it is Miss Lewis’ giri for this dress, tell her 
it will be finished in about an hour.”’ 

Both Mrs. Barclay and Clara looked up in 
surprise, however, when Louie returned, fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, whose face was strange 
to them. 

“T trust I am not intruding,” he said, cour- 
teously. ‘I called upon business, and my time 
being limited must be my excuse for selecting 
a holiday.” 

“Pray be seated. We hardly recognize holi- 
days here,”’ said Mrs. Barclay. 

“Tam travelling in the interest of Wells & 
‘Co.,’”’ said the gentleman, ‘‘and am in search 
of a lady who will undertake quite a respon- 
sible position for them. Our ready-made dress, 
cloak, and suit department is but just opened, 
and we need a competent practical dressmaker 
to take charge of it. The duties are not very 
heavy, but there is a responsibility. What we 
need is a superintendent, who will order and 
control the work, select patterns, give out 
material, and keep the operators in order. She 
will have no actual work to perform, only the 
arrangement of work for others. In offering 








the position to you, Mrs. Barclay, I can also 
undertake to have asuitable residence in readi- 
ness for you upon your arrival in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“Offering it to me!’’ said Mrs. Barclay. 

‘*Of course you will require time to consider 
the proposal and some credentials. I can refer 
you to the legal advisers of our firm in New 
York, who will tell you that Iam authorized 
to make all these arrangements as my own 
judgment suggests. Allow me to say that the 
situation will be guaranteed for one year; and, 
if at that time you wish to leave us, you will 
command far better prices for private dress- 
making in San Francisco than you can here.” 

**May I inquire the salary ?”’ 

The salary! Mrs. Barclay could scarcely 
believe her ears when her visitor named a sum 
more than treble the amount of her present 
hard-earned income, and Louie could not re- 
strain a shout. 

“Omamma! What a lot of money! And 
Clara could have the sea-voyage the doctor 
says will do her so much good.” 

Clara’s glad eyes, turned fondly to her mo- 
ther’s face, were as eloquent as her sister’s 
words, and Mrs. Barclay at once accepted the 
offer, conditional upon the answer to her letter 
to the lawyers mentioned. A long conversa 
tion followed, of a strictly business character at 
first, but gradually becoming more personal 

“You will have to see me very often when I 
return to California,” said the gentleman. “I 
shall be detained here until May or June; but 
I will write at once about your house, and hope 
to find you comfortably at home when I call 
upon you in San Francisco. I must say good- 
morning now, but I will call for your final de- 
cision on this day week. My card will be 
sufficient introduction to the lawyer I spoke 
of,”” and a courteous bow finished the leave- 
taking. 

‘“What is his name, mother?” said Clara, as 
the door closed upon the visitor. 

‘Maxwell Allen.” 

** Allen!” cried Clara. 

“It is a very commen name,” said Mrs. Bar- 


clay. ‘‘This is a young man, you see, and a 


clerk, too. His sons do not need to work for a 
living, if he has a family.” 

“Don’t you know, mother?” 

“T never saw Godfrey Allen in my life, al- 
though he was your father’s partner. After 
he absconded with the money raised in the 
name of the firm, and left us ruined, we heard 
once that he was in Europe, once that he had 
gone to Australia. Either may be true. He 
was a man older than your father, a widower, 
but I do not know if he had children. Wher- 
ever he is, he is probably wealthy, as he turned 
everything he could control in the business into 
money and escaped with a large sum. So this 
cannot be his son.”’ 

But it was no other than the son of the man 
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who had robbed his partner, who was trying to 
atone for the sin so committed. Maxwell Al- 
len was a man of nearly thirty years of age 
when he learned how his father’s wealth had 
been acquired. A studious boy, a youth at col- 
lege, a young man sent abroad to finish his 
education in Germany, he had no knowledge of 
business, and accepted, without question, the 
plans his father offered him. He had been 
travelling in Norway when his father joined 
him and accompanied him on an extended trip 
into Russia; from there to the Holy Land, 
restlessly roving from spot to spot till finally 
he returned to America, and settled in Cali- 
fornia. 

Accident had revealed to the young man the 
cause of his parent’s restless movements, the 
subsequent safety from legal proceedings, and 
the source of the wealth now growing in his 
hands. Argument failed to induce the unscru- 
pulous avaricious man to refund any of the 
money so wrongly won, and Maxwell refused to 
live upon it. High words followed, and the pet- 
ted student went from his father’s house to 
seek a living, to be earned honestly. Atthe time 
of his interview with Mrs. Barclay, he had 
been for three years clerk for Wells & Co., ig- 
norant of the fact, however, that his father’s 
mercantile influence had really gained him the 
opening there. 

Living in the same city, estranged in heart, 
with the secret unsuspected by all others be- 
tween themselves, the father and son only occa- 
sionally met, and then with only the surface 
civilities of mere acquaintances. It was there- 
fore no matter of regret, though one of some 
surprise, when Maxwell returned to California 
to find his father had retired from business 
during his absence, and again gone to Europe. 
He had hoped to bring him into intercourse 
with the widow and fatherless he had wronged, 
but, disappointed in that, he was only more 
firmly resolved to himself atone by every means 
in his power for his father’s crime. 

The most surprising change in Clara was the 
first comfort and reward given for his efforts. 
The sea voyage and the medical skill now 
easily obtained for her, the rest from trying 
work, and gentle exercise for which she now 
found time, were working wonders for the 
cripple. From the lovely face the pallor of 
suffering was fast vanishing, the little figure 
was slowly coming into the erect bearing it had 
worn before her accident, and every day limp 
and stoop were becoming less painfully appa- 
rent. 

While the body was thus recovering, the 
mind was not idle. For the first time since 
her father’s failure, Clara Barclay had time 
and opportunity for study. Music became a 
passion, now that the tinkling old piano she 
had kept up her childish practice upon was 
replaced by a fine instrument, and she could 
afford some good instruction. Life seemed to 
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her just opening and Maxwell Allen the hero 
who had unfolded the portals to release her 
from toil and pain. 

And what was she tohim? At first an ob- 
ject of keen pity, to awaken a remorse and 
grief that were almost unbearable; then the 
living proof that his efforts to atone were not 
in vain; later, the dearest hope of his lonely 
life. Could he win her for his wife, then, in- 
deed, he could give his whole life to the women 
his father had beggared. Every year his salary 
would increase, and he could bring comforts 
around them, while the devotion of a husband 
to the cripple would be not only his duty, but 
his happiness. Impetuous always, in spite of 
his grave face and reserved manner, he laid 
his proposals before Clara, and was refused. 

“You think you love me,”’ she said, gently ; 
‘but you pity me more. I will never consent 
to burden your whole life with a crippled 
wife.” 

In vain he tried to move her. In vain he 
gained an advocate in her mother. She was 
resolute in her rejection of his suit, and be- 
cause she loved him utterly and unselfishly, 
see would not be his wife. 

Finding her immovable, he took such meas- 
ures as secured Mrs. Barclay’s position, and 
accepted an offer from the firm to go to Paris 
for business purposes. 


“Five years since I was in New York, and 
here I am again, on New-Year’s Day, too.’ 

‘‘Five years ago to-day we were in W 
together, and surprised enough I was to see 
your name on the list of hotel arrivals,’’ was 
the reply of Walter Putnam to Maxwell Al- 
len’s remark. ‘‘ You refused then to make 
calls with me. Come to-day.”’ 

‘*But I know no one.’’ 

‘Never mind. I can introduce you. That 
is the privilege of the day. And by-the-by, do 
you remember the Barclays? You asked me 
about them when we were in W———.”’ 

‘*T remember.”’ 

‘‘They left there soon after and went to Cali- 
fornia. Last wiriter they returned to New 
York, and are now living on Fifth Avenue, 
keep their own carriage, and have renewed the 
old friendships of Mr. Barclay’s prosperous 
days.”’ 

‘Married rich?” 

‘Not at all. Some property lost in the fail- 
ure and now recovered, so rumor says. Be 
that as it may, they are in their proper position. 
Clara is much admired, and Louie made her 
entrance into society in a Christmas party last 
week, that was one of the most brilliant gath- 
erings of the season.”’ 

**Do you call there to-day ?’’ 

‘** Certainly.”’ 

**T will go there with you and renew my ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Barclay.’’ 

The drawing-room was crowded with guests 
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when the gentlemen entered, but Maxwell Al- | 
len saw but one face. Seeing her gracefully | 
moving here and there, radiant in beauty, it 
was hard to believe Clara Barclay had ever 
been crippled. Small in form, slender in pro- 
portion, she was still rather spirituelle, but 
there was no trace of deformity or lameness 
left. She was the centre of a gay group when 
she saw Maxwell Allen standing in the door- 
way, looking earnestly upon her. Before he 
could realize that she had recognized him, she 
was beside him. 

*“*Not here,’”’ she said, before he spoke; 
**come into the library,”’ and she led the way. 

Once alone, she came and stood before him, 
her face raised to meet his gaze. One look | 
into his loving eyes sufficed her. 

“Maxwell,” she said, ‘I am well. See, all 
my lameness is gone. Oh, my own, you love 
me still?” 

“Love you? When have I ceased to love 
you? But you are an heiress now, Clara. I 
am but a poor clerk still.”’ 

** Ah, Maxwell, we know your secret. When 
the news first came that Godfrey Allen was | 
dead, and his son had resigned all claim to the 
estate, and by deed of gift restored to us our 
father’s property, we little guessed who that 
son was. But one letter in a mass of legal 
documents betrayed you.”’ 

** Will you then forgive my father?’’ 

‘**Hush, dearest. Surely, all the past is for- 
given. Ihave been to Europe, Max, and found 
health there. Always seeking that for your 
sake, now you will forget the past, for your 
little wife will not be a cripple.”’ 

“Do you know, Clara, where and when I 
made my last New Year’s call?” 

**No, tell me.” 

“In W: , five years ago.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
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Step softly! breathe lightly! the baby is sleeping, 
One dimpled hand ‘neath the covérlid peeping, 

One snowy arm on the soft pillow lying: 
Dream-pouted lips, with the budded rose vying; 
Warm glowing cheeks, where an angel's kiss lingers; 
Bright golden tresses and peach-tinted fingers ; 
Eyelids closed lightly and fair open brow— 

Hush! she is slumb’ring, disturb her not now. 

Step softly! breathe lightly! the baby is sleeping, 
The mother beside it her love watch is keeping. 


Step softly! breathe lightly! the great Lord hath 
spoken: 

The slight silken chain of our babe’s life is broken. 

The marble-like hands are in purity crossed, 

And over our darling death’s delicate frost ; 

The white rose-buds cling to the motionless breast, 

Peace, peace to the soul, to the sweet body rest. 

We'll lay the fair form on a pillow of flowers— 

And handle it gently : ’tis all that is ours. 

Step softly! breathe lightly! though she is not sleep- 
ing, 

Around and above us her love watch she’s keeping. 





ACTING PROVERB. 
“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS.”* 


Characters. 


CAPTAIN DASH. 

MaJgor RAMROD. 
POLICEMAN. 

Mrs. Spoony. 

Miss CLORINDA SPOONY. 
Miss MiIneRVA Twia. 


| SCENE, MARGATE.—A Drawing-Room in Mar- 


gate. Tea-Table set out. Miss MUNeERva, 

CLORINDA, CAPTAIN DASH. 

Minerva. Well! tea-time, and no sister 
Spoony! Very odd, to be sure. My poor sis- 
ter is addicted to spasms in the heart, and I 
really must go and see howshe is. Excuse me, 
Captain Dash ; I dare say Clorinda will manage 
to amuse you during my absence. 

[Ha2it MINERVA. 

Captain Dash. Amuse me! aw! how little 
your worthy aunt is aware, adored Clorinda— 

Clorinda. Hush, Eustace! have you yet to 
learn how terrible may be the wrath of a 
jealous, an incensed parent? My sire! oh! 
should he suspect— 

laptain Dash. Take courage, lovely being. 
Aw! if your papaw should be fly—take the 
alarm, I mean—his anger could not be so vewy 
tewwible, after all. 

Clorinda. Eustace, you know him not. He 
is a stern spirit—an austere man. 

Captain Dash. ( Aside.) An oysterman! and 
deals in spirits, too. The old chap must be a 
kind of fishmonger. (Alouwd.) Be brave, 
charming girl; nothing dweadful shall happen. 
Eustace Dash will pwotect you with his life. 
Aw! positively now— 

Clorinda. My own noble, heroic Eustace! 
Yet my sire is harsh. He will return on Satur- 
day next by the boatfrom London. The “Red 
Rover’’ will waft him to these shores, so writes 
he to my mamma. 

Captain Dash. (Aside.) Saturday! oho! 
Short notice, ’pon my life. Then I must make 
hay while the sun shines—walk my chalks. 

Clorinda. Eustace ! my Eustace! ravest thou? 
Thou speakest of chalks! 

Captain Dash. (Confusedly.) The—the cliffs! 
Yes, ’pon honor, the chalk cliffs. I was—I was 
thinking how nice a picnic would be— 

Clorinda. ( Eagerly.) Oh, delightful. When 
the waning moon—here ’s aunt! 





* Proverbs are acted exactly in the same manner 
as charades. As the name implies, the play is 
founded on a proverb, which, after two or three 
scenes, is left for the audience to guess; but, unlike 
the case for charades, one scene usually suffices to 
indicate the proverb. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
effect, and also to prolong the amusement, two or 
more scenes are given. A yreat deal naturally de- 
pends upon the quality of the acting. If this be in- 
different, the amusement is sure to flag: in which 
case, of course, the effect of the proverb is marred. 
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Enter MINERVA and Mrs. Spoony. 

Mrs. Spoony. Good evening, captain. I en- 
vied you all your nice cool walk on the pier. 
I saw you with the telescope. 

Captain Dash. Good evening, dear Missus. 
No—Maddymoiselle, I mean. 

Mrs. Spoony. (Simpering.) You flatter me, 
Captain Dash; I’m not a mademoiselle. 

Captain Dash. Aw—really! re-ally, that’s 
too bad. He! he!he! But the ladies always 
are so smart. 

Minerva. Captain Dash is a critic of severe 
discernment; yet it must be owned that at 
Margate our sex are, perhaps, too fond of ex- 
uberant adornment, which in dress produce the 
effect— 
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Captain Hyson and Captain Twining com- 
manded our fellows. 

Clorinda. How thrilling! to hear battles 
spoken of by those who bravely took a part in 
those daring deeds! Were you in India, cap- 
tain? 

Captain Dash. India! aw—that’s the ticket. 
I beg your pardon, ladies; it’s an expwession 
I picked up in Jamaica. 

Minerva. Jamaica! We were speaking of 
India, surely—not of the West Indies. 

Captain Dash. Yes, to be sure—India. 
it’s such a place for shawls. 

Mrs. Spoony. What, real Cashmeres? and are 


Ah! 


| they cheap? 


Captain Dash. Oh, dwess—I believe you! | 
| such a lot of India pickles, too—hot and all 


One sees some dwesses down on the pier that 
are the cheese, rather. 


Minerva. Do you take sugar, Captain Dash? | 


Perhaps you would be kind enough to hand me 
the sugar-basin. 

Captain Dash. Sweets to the sweet,eh? Aw! 
now! 

Mrs. Spoony. You army gentlemen are so 
gallant. 

Clorinda. Oh, mamma, don’t you love a sol- 
dier? 

Mrs. Spoony. I, my dear? What a question! 
It’s lucky your papa ’s not here. 

Minerva. It is interesting to the philosophic 
mind to remark how supply creates demand. 
This Chinese herb, for example— 

Captain Dash. Shall we stwoll down to the 
waffle to-night, aw? 

Minerva. This humble Chinese herb— 

Captain Desh. It’s such fun—the wheel of 
fortune—all pwizes and no blanks. Two-pence 
more, and up goes the donkey. 

Mrs. Spoony. You military gentlemen are 
such wicked wits. 

Minerva. This Chinese herb— 

Clorinda. (Aside, to CAPTAIN DasH.) How 
enchanting! And I hope that, if we do go, a 
certain person will draw for me as he did last 
night ; for even the trifling prize of three cakes 
of brown Windsor soap, gained by his dear 
hand, outweighed coronets and diamonds to his 
own Clorinda. 

Minerva. This Chinese herb—but I lose the 
thread of my ideas. You have been in China, 
Captain Dash? 

Captain Dash. Aw—yes, yes, to be sure. 
Ours was out there ever so long, and, aw, pep- 
pered the pigtails pwetty handsomely. We 
were under Commissioner Lin; queer chap, 
Lin. 

Minerva. I understand Commissioner Lin to 
be a mandarin of China. 

Captain Dash. (Laughing.) Ah—yes. Bless 
me, how stupid Iam. I meant we were after 
Lin, of course ; chevied him out of the town of 
Souchong, and captured two yards of his pig- 
tail, *pon honor, at the battle of Howqua. 





Captain Dash. Oh, for nothing—nothing at 
all, when you know how to set about it. And 


hot. And the people—just like the blacka- 
moors that sweep the crossings in London, ’pon 
my word. 

Clorinda. How graphic! I seem to see be- 
fore me the sultry splendors of that torrid 
clime. 

Minerva. (Playfully.) Did you shake the 
rupee-tree, Captain? 

Captain Dash. Oh, yes, I should hope so. 
Ruby-tree—I believe you. Rubies, and dia- 
monds, and—and cornelian-stones, and real 
pearls, all to be had for the gathering. But 
our regiment was in such a hurry when we 
passed the place where the twee gwew, there 
was hardly time to shake it. 

Mrs. Spoony. I wish I’d been there, to have 
a chance. 

Minerva. Which is your regiment, by the by, 
Captain Dash? I looked through the army-list, 
but I didn’t see your name anywhere. 

Clorinda. (Archly.) Iguess—the Blue Horse 
Guards. 

Captain Dash. Those army-lists are shame- 
ful, ’pon my word, too bad—all government 
interest, you know. (Mysteriously.) My family 
are wegular liberal conservatives—opposition, 
*pon my life! 

Minerva. But your regiment. 

Captain Dash. The wifles!§ The wifle bri- 
gade! I’ve, aw! been in the wifles ever such 
a time! 

Clorinda. The rifles, with their sweet pretty 
uniform! So cool and green, too! 

Captain Dash. (Laughs.) None so gween, 
perhaps! Cool, may be, but fine wegiment— 
famous wegiment ! 

Minerva. Is yours the first battalion of the 
rifles ? 

Captain Dash. No—no ; not the first. Second 
battalion—second battalion, to be sure. 

Minerva. Why, that’s Major Ramrod’s bat- 
talion—one of our oldest friends ! 

Japtain Dash. Bwother officer—dear fwiend 
—deuced intimate, Ramrod and L. 

Clorinda. Two such perfect soldiers ! 

Mrs. Spoony. Why, sister, there’s Major 
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Ramrod passing the window this minute. 
(Calls.) Major! Major! 

Minerva. The dear man! Run, Clorinda, 
and open the door. Come and meet him, sister 
Spoony. 

[Hxveunt MryervA, CLORINDA, and Mus. 
SPOONY. 

Captain Dash. I must get what I can before 
all’s blown, and the gallant capting bowled 
out. (Pockets the teaspoons.) These spoons are 
silver, anyhow; not shabby electrotype impo- 
sitions. Could I bag the tea-pot? 


Re-enter MINERVA. 


Minerva. What joke is that about the tea- 
pot? 

Captain Dash. Oh, nothing; only admiring 
the bird upon it. 

Minerva. It’s a goose displayed—the Spoony 
crest. Ah, here they come! 


Enter Mason Ramrop, Mrs. Spoony, and 
CLORINDA. 


Mrs. Spoony. The major will be glad to see 
his old friend. 

Major Ramrod. Old friend! What! is Spoony 
come down from London? 

Minerva. No. But here is your—your brother 
officer, Captain Dash. 

Major Ramrod. My brother officer! Some 
mistake. 

Minerva. No. Yours is the second battalion 
of the rifles? 

Major Ramrod. To be sure. But there is no 
Captain Dash in the battalion. I never set 
eyes on this gentleman before. 

Captain Dash. (Confusedly.) A foolish 
blunder—aw! I did not say second battalion. 
In fact, I don’t—exactly—belong to the— 
second battalion. ! 

Major Ramrod. (Dryly.) Not exactly, I flat- 
ter myself. 

Minerva. Why, surely, Captain Dash— 

Clorinda. Why, surely, Eustace— 

Mrs. Spoony. What’s become of the spoons? 
Has the silly girl come and fetched them awey 
before tea’s half over? 

Captain Dash. Sir, I don’t, aw !—understand 
you, aw! I belong to the wifles, sir, as much 
as you do, sir! 

, Clorinda. Eustace, be composed. O mamma, 
there will be a duel! 

Minerva. What is your battalion, Captain 
Dash? Pray clear up this business. 

Captain Dash. ( Aside.) Now, which shall I 
say? I say the fifth, that’s not the next bat- 
talion to his. (Aloud.) Mine is the fifth bat- 
talion, major, at your service. 

Major Ramrod. You have convicted yourself, 
you impostor! There are but four battalions 
in the corps. O Mrs. Spoony! what sort of an 
acquaintance have you picked up? 

Captain Dash. ( Aside to the ladies.) I thought 











so. Government oppwession and cowwuption ! 
You know—ZJ told you. Ahem! 

Major Ramrod. I was wrong; I have seen 
that gentleman before. 

Clorinda. (Kagerly.) In uniform, no doubt. 
It makes such a difference ! 

Major Ramrod. (Drily.) In uniform! Cer- 
tainly, and a becoming gray uniform it was. 

Clorinda. Green, you mean? 

Major Ramrod. Gray! gray! But no matter. 

Captain Dash. Now you flatter me, weally! 
No doubt you saw me on parade with my 
company ? 

Major Ramrod. With your company, sir, I 
did see you, and the captain and his company 
were well matched. I wish you a good day, 
sir; you shall hear of me. 

[Hrit Mason RAMROD. 

Clorinda. (Proudly.) So the false aspersion 
is cleared away, and the honor of the noble, 
the insulted, the heroic Eustace Dash shines 
forth in splendor! 

Mrs. Spoony. Clorinda, what is all this? 

Clorinda. True love laughs at tyrannical re- 
straint! Ino longer shrink from avowing that 
to Eustace Dash are plighted my tenderest af- 
fections. 

Mrs. Spoony. Hoity-toity ! 

Minerva. The spontaneous avowal of the ten- 
der passion has ever been considered as unbe- 
coming to—what’s this? 


Enter POLICEMAN. 


Policeman. Don’t be alarmed, ladies. As I 
was watching the house, a military gent told 
me I should find—ah! here heis. You are my 
prisoner, old buck! (Collars CAPTAIN DASH.) 

Clorinda. Unhand him, base minion of des- 
potism ! 

Mrs. Spoony. Lawks! 

Minerva. The Act of Habeas Corpus pre- 
sents a barrier. 

Policeman. Never mind the Have-his-carcase 
Act, miss. All’s reg’lar and proper. Here is 
a warrant for the apprehension of the pris’ner. 
(Produces paper, and reads.) Joseph Smudge— 

Clorinda. (Indignantly.) Smudge! 

Policeman. Joseph Smudge, alias Insinuating 
Joe, alias Wheedling Jerry, alias Sir Tilbury 
Smart, alias Lord Percy Plantagenet, alias the 
Hon. Captain Cracker, alias Captain Dash, or 
the Dashing Captain. 

Mrs. Spoony. How can he have so many 
names? You’re joking. 

Minerva. Where can the spoons be? Has 
any one taken them off the tea-table? Sister, 


. where can the spoons be? 


Policeman. (Smiles.) I can guess. (Takes 
them out of CAPTAIN DAsn’s pocket.) What do 
you think, ladies, of the precious captain now? 

Clorinda. ( Wildly.) Eustace, justify your- 
self! Speak to me—say it is some trick, some 
plot! 

Minerva. Appearances are often fallacious, 
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ARTIFICIAL PEARL als AK ING. 


but in this case it is tee palpabie—we — bein | 
duped ! 

Captain Dash. Spoonies! spoonies! that’s 
all, and lost your spoons, and serve you right. 
And I hope you’ll get back the three guineas, 
Mrs. Spoony, that you lent me to send off the 
telegwaphic message to my Iwish estates. Ha; 
ha! ha! my Iwish estates! Oh, you spoonies! 
(CLORINDA faints.) Keep up your spirits, 
little Clo, there are plenty more captains of 
my sort at Margate. 

Policeman. You come along, and no more 
chaff! [ Exit with the prisoner. 

(Curtain fails.) 


—- ~~ e 


ARTIFICIAL PEARL MAKING. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the various ope- 
rations of pearl-blowing, as of fan making, is 
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| body to require an express statute for their 
| regulation. Although even at that time the 

large export of pearls to the East brought large 
| sums of money to the Venetian republic, it 
| would appear that it had not yet reached its 
| apogee, for the same author adds: ‘The fabri- 
cation of artificial pearls, by means of the glass- 
blower’s lamp, confers immortality on the name 
of Andrea Vidoare, to whom we owe, if not 
the inventing, at least the perfecting, of this 
process in 1528.”” The manufacture is now 
carried on chiefly in Rome, Venice, and Paris, 
and in those cities it has reached a dangerous 
excellence. So perfect beyond all others are 
the French imitation pearls, that it is difficult 
for the practised eye of 4 jeweller to distinguish 
the true from the false. The French are very 
happy in the production of black pearls. The 


perfection of these imitations renders them all 
but indistinguishable from the real pearls. 
The process of the manufacture of these charm- 
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carried on by women. Although this work is 
but poorly remunerated, yet, as affording em- 
ployment to many hundreds of women, it would 
be a useful introduction into America. 

The first mention of artificial pearls is found 
in 1318. M. Lazari, in his “ Notizie delle opere 
d’arte e d’antichita,’’ tells us that the makers 
of them, called “chaplet makers’ and “pearl 
makers,”” were established at Vienna and 
Murano, and formed a sufficiently numerous 

VOL. LXXXI1.—5 





ing little fancy articles is carried out in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

The pearl-blower’s workshop is of the sim- 
plest character. It is composed of a little table 
about a yard long, on which is placed a iunp 
with a thick wick, which, fed either with oil or 
lard, gives forth a long jet of flame—this flame 
being regulated by a bellows arranged under 
the table, and moved by the foot of the operator. 
On this table are placed some hollow glass 
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tubes of different kinds—some of ordinary 
glass, which are used to make the common 
kinds of pearls; others of a slightly iridescent 
tint are only employed for the best description, 
known commercially as ‘Oriental pearls.” 
The secret of the composition of the latter 
kind of glass, due to the researches of the 
chemist, M. Pierrelot, who died some years 
ago, now belongs to the house of M. Valez 
& Co. 

We will now describe how the pearl-maker, 
with the aid only of a tube of hollow glass 
(precisely the same as a child’s peashooter), is 
enabled to produce pearls of all kinds, some of 
which, by the beauty of their form and their 
opaline lustre, can with difficulty be distin- 
guished from the finest Oriental variety. The 
pearl-blower, seated at the table, has the lamp 
before him. On the right are placed tubes of 
very small dimensions; the size of the tube 
employed naturally is in proportion to the size 
of the pearls required. The first operation of 
the workman is to draw out the tube—that is 
to say, to increase its length, to diminish its 
diameter. The tube being drawn out to the 
required dimensions, he breaks it into minute 
fragments; he then takes up one of these frag- 
ments, and presents one end of it to the lamp. 
As soon as the glass begins to liquefy, he blows 
softly into the tube, which, though drawn out, 
retains the internal passage, and the air dilat- 
ing the warmed end, a globule is formed. This 
globule will eventually be the perfect peari; 
at present it is incomplete, for in order that it 
should assume a faultless form three opera- 
tions are indispensable—firstly, the piercing, 
which consists of two holes if the blower is 
making round pearls for necklaces, or of one 
hole only if he is making round or pear-shaped 
pearls for ear-rings, buttons, ete.; secondly, 
the required form, whether round or pear- 
shaped ; thirdly, the coloring of the interior of 
the pearl. 

The double piercing necessary to admit the 
string, which is to unite the pearls, and form 
them into a necklace, is done at the moment 
when the glass, still of a spheroidal form, and 
adherent to the tube, is yet ductile. The first 
hole is made in the lower half of the pearl by 
the breath only of the blower, and the second 
is the natural result of the hollow of the tube 
at the point where the pearl] is separated from 
it by means of a sharp tap. 

All artificial pearls are made in the manner 
here described ; but what are termed ‘‘ Oriental 
pearls,’’ being the most exact imitation possible 
of the real article, require a still further appli- 
cation of the pearl blower’s art. Although the 
method of manufacture is precisely similar in 
both cases, the so-called Oriental pearls are 
distinguished from the commoner kinds, not 
only by their being made of an opalescent glass, 
but by the care the blower bestows on their 
form, as well as on their varied internal tints. 














Every pearl buyer knows the difficulty of 
finding a pearl without defect, not in the mate- 
rial of which it is composed, but in shape and 
color. The art of the pearl blower, then, con- 
sists in the production of the best possible imi- 
tation of Nature ; his talent is evinced not only 
by his neutralizing the exact regularity obtained 
by blowing the pearl, but he must produce on 
it the effects usually found in natural speci- 
mens. The work requires long practice, and 
is the fruit of careful and patient observation, 
An artist in pearl blowing ought to be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the appearance of real 
pearls, only to place on his own productions 
such defects as shall, by the aid of skilfully 
devised reflected lights, enhance the beauty of 
the work he has completed. In order to obtain 
this important result, the blower, taking advan- 
tage of the instant while the pearl yet adheres 
to the tube, takes a small iron instrument, with 
which he strikes lightly on certain portions of 
the pearl that are yet malleable. It is this last 
labor which, producing on it here an elevation, 
there an almost imperceptible depression, ends 
by forming a pearl which, losing’ its mathe 
matical regularity, becomes a perfect imitation 
of nature. At this point the blower has finished 
his work. The pearls, which as yet are only 
morsels of colorless glass, will now pass into 
the hands of workmen whose business it is to 
give them the requisite coloring. 

Although the work of coloring which will 
now be described is the same in all pearls, yet 
as the manufactured pearls are divided into 
two categories—ordinary pearls and oriental 
pearls—it is evident that two kinds of work- 
women are necessary to finish them off. One 
undertakes the coloring of the ordinary ones, 
the other of the finer kinds. We shall only 
detail the method of coloring the latter sort; it 
merely differs from the other process by re- 
quiring a larger amount of finish. Our illus- 
tration exhibits the process of finishing. It 
will be observed that each workwoman has be- 
fore her a series of small compartments, con- 
taining altogether several millions of pearls, so 
arranged that the side with the hole left by the 
blower is on its upper surface. Before intro- 
ducing into it the coloring matter, which would 
be too easily detached from the glass if it were 
not consolidated by some fixing medium, each 
pearl receives inside it a very thin layer of a 
quite colorless glue made from parchment. 
This layer being spread over the internal cavity 
of each pearl, the workwoman takes advantage 
of the moment while it is yet wet to commence 
the real coloring operation. 

The workwoman, taking up her slender hok 
low tube of glass, dips it into a paste composed 
of the scales of a tiny fish called bleak, of 
which she blows a certain small quantity into 
each of the pearls. Reference to the illustra 
tion will show the figure on the left hand in 
the act of performing this operation. The 
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pearls are now finished, and have to be sorted 
and packed for the purposes of commerce. 
The fish-scale paste now used in filling the 
pearls is said to be the discovery of a Parisian 
chaplet maker, named Maitre Jacquin, in 1686. 
It was a most useful and fortunate discovery, 
for up to that period artificial pearls were 
colored by quicksilver, and its emanations 
proved most deleterious to the health of the 
workpeople employed in the manufacture. 

Colored pearls are made in precisely the same 
manner as the white varieties, except that in- 
stead of the bleak-scale paste a compound of 
the color desired in the pear] is blown into it. 

It has already been stated that the women 
practisers of this art gain but a poor livelihood ; 
in order to earn from three and a half franes to 
four franes per.diem, they must color forty 
thousand pearls. Still, even this rate of pay 
contrasts favorably with that obtained by. 
needlewomen, and induces us to wish for the 
introduction of this branch of industry into our 
own fields of labor. 


—___—_«<eg>— — 


DRIFTING ON THE TIDE. 


My dreams went drifting on the tide, 
The glorious tide of. life ; 
As happily as dreams need be, 
As full of sunshine and of glee, 
As summer bird in forest tree, 
As though there were no storms-at sea, 
My dreams went drifting om 





My dreams went drifting on the tide, 
The joyous tide of life; 
My boyish dreams of my own true love, 
With voice as soft as the cooing dove, 
And a form as fair as an angel above, 
And a heart as full of tenderest love— 
My dreams went drifting on. 


My dreams went drifting cen the tide, 
The fickle tide of life; 
My dreams when wealth and fame should meet, 
To strew their flowers before my feet, 
And twine a wreath for hero meet, 
While the world’s applause mine ear should greet— 
My dreams went drifting on. 


My dreams went drifting on the tide, 
The cold, stern tide of life ; 
Of my own sweet flower, who lost Zer bloom, 
The victim of an early doom, 
And buried deep in a mournful tomb, 
Left me alone in grief and gloom— 
My dreams went drifting on. 


My dreams went drifting on the tide, 
The wondrous tide of life; 
*Twas years, and years, and years ago, 
And they were buried at its flow, 
And my poor head is white as snow, 
And Iam waiting but to go— 
To drift, to drift, no more. 


<i> 





EXTRAORDINARY afflictions are not always 
the punishment of extraordinary sins, but 
sometimes the trial of extraordinary graces.— 
Henry. 





| ing a shrewd and solid man. 





ONE OLD MAID. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 








THE Scribners were dining en famille on the 
afternoon of the last day of the year. Mr. 
Scribner, gentlemanly and quiet—one of the 
solid men of the town, who, if he found solidity 
a serious matter, was yet amiably-disposed to- 
ward the world that had bestowed the distinc- 
tion upon him—discussed the contents of his 


| plate, as he did most subjects, with deliberate 


sare, the slight plait between his brows becom- 
Mrs. Scribner 
had been passably pretty in her youth, and, 
being plump and well-dressed, was even more 
comely in the autumn of her matronhood. 
Complacent in her house, the dinner, her toilet, 
and her children ; satisfied with her husband, 
and content, for the time, with her servants, 
she listened with beaming face to the merry 
rattle of the young people, answered indul- 
gently and judiciously the various appeals to 
her judgment and memory. There were four 
of her children at the table—John, Jr., aged 
twenty-five; Emma, twenty-two; Effie, eigh- 
teen; and Harry, thirteen. They were all 
goodly to look upon, pleasant of temper, well- 
educated, and stylish. I do not like the word, 
but, through much use, it’has come to express. 
what I mean—a certain air of high-bred fashion 
and ease that is not put on and off with one’s 
clothes. The equally well-looking young gen- 
tleman who sat at Emma’s right was Mr. 
Edwin Rowland, her betrothed, and therefore 
entitled to a place in the family circle even 
upon not-at-home days, and such is New-Year’s 
Eve generally in households that expect to be 
overrun by emulous friends on the morrow. 
Only nobodies paid visits on this day, and the 
Seribners were too near the top of the tree to 
trouble themselves about that class of their 
fellow-creatures. Sitting there, under their 
own frescoes and chandeliers, they suffered no 
thought of possible intruders to make them 
afraid, and enjoyed the goods of fortune with 
open hearts and happy faces. 

Until the conversation struck something pro- 
jected into the frothy current by John, that 
diverted it from its course, Effie, a giddy tease, 
had accused him of a lack of philanthropy in 
remaining single to the ripe age of twenty-five, 
“when so many worthy women were sinking 
into elderliness and melancholy without the 
husbands to which their merits entitled them.”’ 

“T am not a philanthropist!’’ asserted her 
brother, boldly. ‘I have no patience with the 
stock cant about doing good to one’s kind, self- 
immolation for the elevation of others, and the 
like heroic humbug. I don’t want to serve my 
age one-tenth as much as I want to serve my- 
self ; to make such use of my time, talents, and 
money as will make me wisest and happiest. 
Providence has put me into John Scribner's 
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keeping, and he means to take excellent care 
of the consignment.’”’ 

‘But it is surely nobler to live for others ?’’ 
ventured Emma, with a slight blush. 

John laughed. ‘Put it in the singular, Em, 
and 1 grant you it must be a nice thing—so 
very comfortable as to come within the range 
of my philesophy of self-improvement. What I 
inveigh against is separation, not identification 
of interests ; this making one man’s meat to be 
another’s bane. When it comes to that, I re- 
spectfully decline the bane. ‘Live and let 
live’ is a decent and sensible motto. To die, 
that other people may live and have a jolly 
time, is, to my perception, simply and bar- 
barously unreasonable.’’ 

“That is a terrible blow at heroism, as ex- 
emplified by ancients and moderns,”’ said young 
Rowland. ‘‘What would become of the. poet- 
historians if you class Curtius, Lycurgus, Ar- 
nold Winkelried, and a host of other stand-bys 
among the world’s chief simpletons, instead of 
worthies? No, Emma is right. Self-abnega- 
tion isa glorious thing. There is a spring in 
every man’s heart that stirs at such stories as 
these ; that chokes and blinds him, when he 
hears, in our day, of conduct like Herndon’s, 
the commanding officer of the Central America. 
You remember it, Mr. Scribner? And so 
should you, John. When the vessel was foun- 
dering, he kept the men on board at bay by 
force of exhortation, command, and threat, 
until all the women and children were in the 
boats, then suffered the remaining places to be 
filled by other passengers. There were still 
many on thesinking steamer for whom no room 
could be made. Herndon put his favorite ser- 
vant in the seat reserved for himself, took off 
his watch, and sent it by the man with a part- 
ing message to his wife. ‘As for me, I shall 
stay by the ship, and with these /’ he said, point- 
ing to the doomed band. These were the last 
words the survivors ever heard him speak.” 

‘‘That was grand! sublime!” cried Emma, 
twinkling back the tears that applauded the 
story and her lover’s rhetoric. ‘‘Is it possible, 
John, that you can see no beauty in such con- 
duct?” 

“Beauty! do you call it? I name it arrant 
folly, the rankest kind of absurdity, since he 
threw away his life for anidea. The sacrifice 
did not save the meanest creature in what you 
term ‘the doomed band.’ They died as surely 
as if he had not widowed his wife and, per- 
haps, beggared his children. You can extract 
no grains of romance out of my composition, 
Em. Even in my boyhood, I saw the fatuity 
of that undersized, overrated prig, Casabianca, 
the boy of burning deck notoriety.” 

“‘T thought his name was Pat Malloy,’’ in- 
terrupted Harry. ‘The song says so. What 
are you all laughing at?” hotly, as the merri- 
ment heightened. 





“*The boy stood on the burning deck, 
His baggage checked for Troy’ ”*— 

“Miss Boyle!” announced the footman, 
throwing wide the dining-room door. 

A tall, meagre lady entered, wrapped in a 
thick plaid shawl, simpering and blinking as 
the blaze of the gas-lights struck her eyes. 

‘**T am afraid I have called at an inopportune 
moment, but I get out so seldom, and I could 
not deny myself, to-morrow being New-Year’s, 
and I was at your very door, as I may say”’— 

‘Miss Boyle, allow me to present Mr. Row- 
land,’ said the stately host, checking her in 
mid-career. 

‘Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Rowland.’”’ Miss Boyle bowed stiffly, yet low, 
until Effie afterwards declared she was afraid 
she would break in the middle, backing away, 
as she did so, from the gentleman, who had 
arisen to be introduced. ‘I have often heard 
of you from our mutual friends—cannot meet 
you as a stranger, as, indeed, I Know you are 
not in this house,’ another simper. ‘Fine 
winter weather this, Mr. Rowland ; bracing to 
the entire system. I enjoy walking — pedes- 
trian exercise—in cold weather much more 
than I should riding—although the street-cars 
are a great convenience—it imparts a fine glow 
to the whole frame. No, thank you, my dear 
girls, positively nothing for me! It is near my 
tea-hour, as you are aware; I cannot think of 
tasting a morsel.” 

“Sit down, Co. Coffee will be brought up 
directly,’ said Mrs. Scribner, in the tone of 
good-humored patronage people near the top 
use to those at the foot of the allegorical tree 
aforesaid. ‘‘You will feel better for eating 
and drinking something warm. James, take 
Miss Boyle’s hat and shawl.” 

““T won’t trouble James—thank you, Juliana! 
Since you are so urgent, I will just loosen my 
shawl, but not remove my bonnet. Thank 
you!” to the waiter, who set a chair for 
her next Mrs. Scribner’s. “I am absolutely 
ashamed to put you all tosuch trouble. I only 
said to myself in passing—I will just peep in 
for half an instant to see how they all are, and 
to wish them ‘Happy New-Year!’ It has been 
such an age since I saw you, and I get out so 
seldom, and to-morrow, of course, no lady can 
show herself in the street. No, my dear 
Harry, no oyster pate for me, thank you! I 
rarely touch such rich dainties. No wine, 
thank you, John! Or, if you insist, just the 
wee-est drop—enough, thank you! Dear me! 
am J keeping the table waiting ?’’ 

“There is no haste,” remarked Mr. Scribner, 


politely, while Effie said she was glad there - 


was somebody to keep her in countenance, 
**since she was not half through her dinner, 
having talked while the others ate.” 

Miss Boyle would not be put at her ease. 
She felt that she ought to make herself agree- 
able, especially to her new acquaintance ; but 
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the walk in the frosty air had sharpened her 
appetite ; the dinner, somuch more savory than 
she was wont to see on her own board, ap- 
pealed irresistibly to her senses. She was 
keeping everybody waiting, she could see, 
despite the well-bred feint of occupation kept 
up by most of the party; her bonnet-strings 
got in her plate; the wine titillated her palate, 
until she had to cough behind her napkin, vul- 
gar as she deemed the action; the trained 
waiter’s attentions embarrassed her, especially 
as she turned her head to thank him every 
time he offered a dish, and she was unused to 
ating in the presence of somany people. The 
sweat—she would have said perspiration— 
oozed in minute specks to the surface of her 
sallow skin by the time she laid down her 
knife and fork, her hunger but half-appeased. 
She remembered, just in season to mention it 
in justification of her ravenousness, how little 
dinner she had eaten at neon. 

“T had just taken my seat at the table when 
I was interrupted, and when quiet was restored 
—I would say a degree of comfort—that is, 
when I could resume my meal, I found the 
zest had departed. Indeed, I do not think 
dining alone is conducive to appetite at any 
time. I consider sociability the very sauce of 
—ahem! gastronomical refreshment. Do not 
you agree with me, Mr. Rowland?” 

Emma thanked her lover in her heart that 
his smile was polite, not one of amusement. 

“T do, madam, entirely. I think fasting is 
preferable to taking one’s meals in solitary 
wretchedness. Cheerful society and conversa- 
tion upon pleasant topics—even such accessories 
as the tasteful arrangement of the dishes—a 
clear, soft light, flowers and fair faces sur- 
rounding the board, undoubtedly promote, not 
only appetite, but digestion ; and the reverse 
likewise holds true. We study these things 
too little, as a nation and as individuals’’— 

“« A very just observation,”’ Miss Boyle inter- 
posed, hastily. ‘‘ Very neatly put. My dear 
Juliana, how well you are looking; and Mr. 
Scribner, also. You are actually renewing 
your youth. Itisa gleam of genuine sunshine, 


the glimpse at this festive scene. This ice | 


cream is truly delicious; and what luscious 
grapes !”’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rowland noticed that she 
plucked but a single berry from the cluster, 
leaving the rest upon her plate. 

‘What noble oranges !”’ she exclaimed, when 
they were passed to her, and selected one, 
which was laid beside the grapes. 

The gent'emen quitted tlie dining-room with 
the young ladies, leaving Miss Boyle alone 
with the hostess. Mr. Rowland sat opposite: 
the open door of the parlor, fifteen minutes 
afterwards, when the lean figure tip-toed 
through the hall, still with the air of being in 
the house upon sufferance. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Scribner and Harry, and the 
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latter had a covered basketin his hand. The 
visitor’s apologies, uttered in a wheezing un- 
dertone, were quite audible to the young lover, 
while she halted to put on her overshoes, and 
tie a thick veil over her best bonnet. 

“It is a downright imposition, Harry, dear, 
to make you play porter, but your mamma 
most generously pressed the hamper upon me. 
Say ‘Good-night’ to the girls for me. I hear, 
the piano, so won’t disturb them. If I were 
not pressed for time—for I have not outlived 
my love of music—I should be tempted to lin- 
ger. I think one never outlives a real, honest 
love for anything. Good-night, Juliana! I 
have had a charming visit—charming.”’ 

“Harry, be sure you put your aunt on the 
right car,”” was Mrs. Scribner’s parting injune- 
tion. 

“Annt!’”? Emma’s betrothed believed he 
had not heard aright. He had supposed the 
gaunt spinster who had made herself so uncom- 
fortable as his vis-a-vis at table, to be an old 
school friend, or, at the nearest, a far-off poor 
relation of his plump mother-in-law—expect- 
ant. Yet he now recollected that Mrs. Scrib- 
ner’s maiden name was Boyle. This was, then, 
her own sister, whom he had never seen, who 
had never been named in his presence. It was 
odd. The duet was finished, and Effie flitted 
back to him from the piano. 

“T hope your abstraction is born of our mu- 
sic, and not of a sudden passion for our fasci- 
nating aunt,” she said, saucily. ‘‘Em, Mr. 
Rowland is congratulating himself upon your 
resemblance to Aunt Co. It is so nice to think 
that you will look just like her when you are— 
Mamma!’’ as Mrs. Scribner entered, “how old 
is Aunt Co? Forty? fifty? seventy-five? a 
hundred?” 

**She looks older than she really is, and her 
secluded life has made her old-fashioned in 
dress—stiff in manner,” responded Mrs. Scrib- 
ner, with gentle seriousness. ‘ Don’t laugh at 
elderly people, dear, or papa and I will come 
in for our share.”’’ 

‘Now, mamma, as if I could. 
must old maids be’”’— 

‘Old maids !’’ supplied John. “ Don’t strug- 
gle for an expressive adjective, Em. I have 
covered the whole ground. Celibacy in man 
or woman is an offence against natural laws, 
and the offender bears the stamp for all time. 
Nobody, for example, could mistake our excel- 
lent aunt for anything but an elderly maiden 
of increasingly uncertain age.”’ 

‘She ¢ an excellent woman,” said Mrs. 
Scribner, yet more gravely. ‘‘ And although 
you may not credit it, Miss Effie, she was really 
handsome in her youth, besides being very vi- 
vacious and pleasing in conversation. Young 
people are incredulous and uncharitable as re- 
gards the ravages of time and care.”’ 

“They needn’t make one finical and arti- 
ficial,’? murmured Effie to‘her sister, somewhat 
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sobered by her mother’s manner. ‘ What is it, 
James?” to the servant who appeared at the 
door with a card in his hand. 

* A gentleman to see Mr. Scribner, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Scribner took the card, and her face 
lighted up instantly. ‘‘He’s in the sitting- 
room, James. Take this to him when you 
have showed the gentleman in here.’’ She 
advanced a step nearer the door, and tbe irre- 
pressible Effie made time for her query 

‘Who is he, mamma ?”’ 

“Mr. Lloyd—Aleck Lloyd, we used to call 
him ; an old friend, whom I have not seen since 
John there was a baby.”’ 

The stranger was on the threshold as she 
said it. He was talland sinewy, erect in figure, 
quick of eye and motion, although his hair and 
beard were grizzled. The spectators noted, 
without interpreting it, the searching glance 
that swept the room ere his hand met Mrs. 
Seribner’s in a long, hearty grasp. 

**T cannot tell you how great this unexpected 
pleasure is,”’ said the lady, cordially. 

‘““What must it be, then, to me, who have not 
looked upon my former home and friends for 
almost a quarter of a century?’’ said a deep 
voice, so round and pleasant as to prepossess 
his youthful auditors at once in his favor. 
** And to meet you so becomingly surrounded 
enhances the enjoyment. Are these all yours ?”’ 

** Almost.”’ 

The visitor caught the meaning of her smile. 

**More congratulations ?’’ asked he, return- 
ing it brightly. ‘There is no need to tell me 
which are already and quite yours. I see 
father and mother in each face.’’ 

Effie was the prettier of the two, as the 
wicked witch well knew, and she was puzzled 
to understand why he looked oftener and more 
earnestly at Emma during the half hour he 
stayed. : 

‘*He’s the most delightful old gentleman I 
have seen this century,’’ she grumbled aside to 
John. ‘And I always had a fancy for being 
an ‘auld man’s darling.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lloyd had lived in Mississippi since his 
removal from his native city, the Scribners 
learned in the course of their familiar chat. 
He had married there, had three sons born to 
him, and was now a widower. Effie imagined 
that her mother looked more serious at this 
announcement than was required by decorous 
regret, his wife having died three years before. 

“‘{ wonder if she suspects in him a possible 
aspirant for my hand!’’ she meditated, ma- 
liciously. ‘*But won’t I tease her for that 
when he has gone!’’ 

The seriousness deepened into sadness when 
he contrived to talk aside with the lady of the 
house for a few minutes just before he took his 
leave. Effie was near enough to catch the 
drift of the conference. 

“Your sisters are well, I hope? Do they 
live near you?” 











‘‘Mrs. Rawdon resides in Hartford, but I see 
her frequently. She has a fine family and a 
beautiful home. My youngest sister’’—there 
was no mistaking the mutual embarrassment 
that prevented them from meeting one an- 
other’s eyes—‘“‘ still lives at the old homestead. 
It was left to her, you know. Her health is 
very good. She was here this evening, a little 
while before you came.”’ 

A second’s pause, in which his mien ques- 
tioned—the bent head and waiting eyes—and 
his lips were mute. 

“She is still single,’’ Mrs. Scribner added, 
unable to resist the silent interrogation. ‘‘ The 
reason—or what she construed long ago into a 
reason for not changing her condition—exists 
still.” 

“*T shall try to see her to-morrow,’’ and he 
turned to his host to ask some question about 
local polities. 

‘‘Mamma,” whispered Effie, erazed by curi- 
osity, yet half-awed by the magnitude of her 
discovery, dancing up to her mother’s side by 
the time the guest passed from the parlor, 
‘‘was he an old beau of Aunt Co’s? Did she 
really ever have one ?’’ 

“Yes, and threw him away for a whim,’’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Scribner, petulantly, also sotto 
voce. 

**You don’t say so! But it seems so queer. 
Why, he ’s splendid! and she isn’t!” 

“Hush, child! I will tell you all about it 
by-and-by. Some things are not suitable sub- 
jects for parlor talk.” 

To her husband, when they went together 
to their own sitting-room, she said: ‘‘ What a 
wreck that obstinate girl has made of her life. 
But for her overstrained notions of duty and 
persistency in her mad scheme, she might 
marry Aleck Lloyd even now. He cannot 
name her yet without emotion. He is going to 
see her to-morrow.” 

“She would do a good thing for herself in 
marrying him,’’ observed Mr. Scribner, in a 
matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ But it is not at all likely 
that he will be inclined to renew his suit when 
he sees her. He is rich and a live man, full of 
energy and enterprise. He has kept up with 
his generation; she has fallen far behind it. 
You will see that nothing will come of the 
visit.”’ 

Meanwhile, Miss Boyle was making her way, 
by car and on foot, to a quiet street quite on 
the other side of the city. The night was clear 
and cold; but the pavements were damp from 
recent heavy rains, and the stiffening mud at 
the crossings was mixed with half-melted snow. 
Aunt Co’s feet sank into it several times above 
her rubbers, and more than once she clutched 
the basket tightly, and threw out the other 
hand to balance herself upon the slippery flag- 
ging. It was a disagreeable thing—this going 
out on winter evenings alone. Yet it was no- 
body’s business to look after her. Her nephews 
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were kind and respectful when they met. 
Harry had stopped a car for her, and seen her 
safely into it, getting on himself for a moment, 
to put her basket in after her, and to pay her 
fare, as she discovered when the conductor 
came through. His mother had given him his 
orders, probably. His aunt could not have ex- 
pected, indeed, would not have allowed the lad 
to accompany her all the way—a full mile, at 
least. Still less could she suppose that John 
would put himself to such inconvenience. She 
could get along safely enough ; was accustomed 
to dispense with the service of an escort, as 
they all knew. Only there was a tremendous 
distance between her sister’s home and hers on 
this New-Year’s Eve; between the two, who 
for twenty years had lived in the same house, 
knew the same joys and griefs. Juliana’s life 
had been growing deeper, richer, brighter every 
year, and month, and day ; hers narrowing and 
glooming in like ratio. 

“Not that I would complain,”’ she thought, 
deprecatingly, as was her wont to think and to 
speak, and she drew both ankles out of a very 
sloshy gutter. ‘‘Of course, I know it is the 
Lord’s will, but I do get sore and tired some- 
times. I have learned not to mind many things 
that used to seem unbearable; but there are 
others that will get at the quick, do what I will 
to ward them off. I suppose it is with the sen- 
sibilities as it is with my feet,”’ helped to the 
simile by another mud-hole; ‘the rubber 
doesn’t go ali the way up.’’ She was at home 
—a plain, but spacious house, with what had 
been, in its day, a handsome flight of stone 
steps leading to the front door. It was a dingy 
quarter, from which fashion had long since 
fled, although itremained perfectly respectable. 
Miss Boyle let herself in with a latch-key, and 
went along a dimly-lighted entry to a back 
room, whence issued an odd sound, like the 
plaining of a cross child, uttered in a coarse, 
masculine voice. Shriller tones made response 
as Aunt Co’s hand touched the lock. 

“Hush up that noise! You’d ought to be 
well shaken, you had ought! It ain’t my fault 
she isn’t here to give you your supper. If I’d 
my way, you would go to bed without it. Be 
quiet, or she sha’n’t ever come home!”’ 

Amid the burst of lamentations aroused by 
this threat, Miss Boyle entered. Something 
sat on the floor in the middle of the room, whim- 
pering and rubbing one eye with a big fist—a 
woman as tall as Miss Boyle herself, and obese 
to unsightliness; with a thick, hanging jaw, 
and small eyes set very far apart, low forehead, 
beetling brows, long upper lip, and a mane of 
coarse gray hair hanging over her shoulders— 
& creature from which sane humanity turned, 
sick at the caricature of itself. The face was 
wet with tears, and smeared with dirt from her 
soiled hands, but she stopped erying at sight of 
her sister. Springing up, clumsy and eager, 
she ran to her, caught hold of her dress, and 








babbled in furious gibberish, illustrating her 
meaning by angry gestures toward the other 
occupant of the apartment. This was a shrew- 
ish little woman in cap and spectacles, who, 
without noticing the pantomine, stooped to lift 
a tea-pot from the hearth to a round table set 
on one side of the fire. 

‘Yes, my baby ; sister knows,’ responded the 
guardian, patting the fat cheek, and smiling 
fondly. ‘Sister didn’t mean to leave her so 
long. Now, Lulu will be good, and she shall 
have something nice for her supper. Has she 
been very troublesome, Mattie?’ to the sharp 
little maid. 

“*Bout’s usual. She’s always ugly as sin. 
She throwed a new handkerchief of yours into 
the fire, and would ’a sent your work-box after 
it, if I hadn’t ketched it as ’twas goin’. You 
was out later’n common, and she worried 
awful ’bout that. She knows when time’s up 
well as you do.”’ 

“Tt is wonderful how smart she is!’? com- 
mented Miss Boyle, in plaintive admiration. 
“*T didn’t mean to be away so long—I just ran 
in for a minute to see Juliana.’”’ She was 
washing the idiot’s face with a wet cloth, and 
panted out the broken bits of sentences ina 
frightened way that seemed to be habitual to 
her. 

**Hold still, my precious child! You see I 
hadn’t seen her for an age—and they were just 
at dinner—such an elegant affair it was, too— 
I wish you had seen it, Mattie—and Emma’s 
betrothed was there, a very handsome, agree- 
able young man he is—and they would make 
me sit down, although I told them I hadn't 
time—and I ran away the minute I was through 
eating. Thatis,’’ with conscientious accuracy, 
“the instant Juliana had this basket ready. 
Yes, there is something in it for Lulu,’ the 
idiot was tugging at the cover; “‘but she must 
eat her bread and milk first, like a nice girl, 
and not slop it over the table, or pull the cloth 
off, as she did at dinner-time.”’ 

Lulu began to cry again; then, stopping sud- 
denly, laughed yet more disagreeably, and 
pointed to a large grease-spot on the carpet. 

“The carpet will have to come up before 
that can be cleaned,” snapped Mattie. ‘‘I’ve 
been at work scouring it, off and on, the whole 
afternoon. If she’d been mine, I’d a boxed 
her ears for that job. She knowed better.”’ 

Lulu spit at her spitefully, and Miss Boyle 
stepped between them. 

“Here, Mattie, that is for you,’ she whis- 
pered, covertly conveying an immense bunch 
of black Hamburg grapes into her hard hand— 
the cluster she had saved from her own dessert. 
Juliana had sent some to Lulu; but these were 
honestly her own, and she threw them as a sop 
to the household Cerberus. ‘‘Lulu doesn’t 
mean to be naughty, but it is natural for Mattie 
to get a little, just a little out of patience with 
her sometimes, when she is very mischievous. 
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Mattie is very good and kind, and Lulu mustn't 
be cross to her.’’ 

‘‘She’d behave herself more like folks if 
somebody else wasn’t so partial with her,” 
growled the sharp one. “It ain’t the right 
way to manage ’em, as I’ve told you a thou- 


sand times. If she was ina ’sylum, she’d be | 


taught after a different style, I can tell you.” 

Miss Boyle’s face twitched. ‘Don’t speak 
of it, Mattie. Haven’t I thought of all that? 
I can’t be hard upon her. I haven't the heart 
to do it, even if I hadn’t promised my mother. 
The Scotch call them ‘innocents.’ Iremember 
mother told me that when I was a little child. 
It has helped me often and often when I re- 
membered it.’’ 

They were twins—these two—and the fond 
mother, who had just finished Madame de 
Stiel’s incomparable romance, had them christ- 
ened respectively Corinne and Lucile. Corinne 
grew up shapely in body and intellect; Lucile 
had never spoken an articulate word, never 
passed in mind the first year of babyhood. It 
was a sore affliction to the father, and, as they 
came to the understanding of it, a trial and 
mortification to the brothers and elder sisters. 
But to the mother and Corinne Lulu was the 
most interesting member of the household. 
Her bursts of temper, her crying fits, the demon 
of wanton mischief that continually possessed 
her, the helplessness that demanded the con- 
stant services of one or the other of her devoted 
nurses, could not weaken their attachment. 
When the father, secretly urged by the other 
children, spoke of hiding, what he was disposed 
to regard as a family disgrace, in the safe se- 
clusion of an asylum, Mrs. Boyle’s terror and 
indignation were like the rage of a bereaved 
lioness. The subject was never broached 
again while she lived. She survived her hus- 
band but a year; and, dying, bequeathed the 
unfortunate girl—a sacred legacy—to her twin- 
sister’s keeping, exacting from her a promise 


that she would never be over-persuaded to | 


abandon her to the care of hirelings; that, 
while Corinne lived, her household should be 
Lucile’salso. Corinne gave the pledge without 
visible hesitation. She was alone with the sick 
woman. There was no one by to remind the 
parent of the blight she was laying upon her 
child’s life, to remonstrate against a sacrifice 
so disproportioned to the end to be gained, or 
to mark how deadly white grew the girl’s face 
as she made the vow. For Aleck Lloyd and 
she were troth-plight even then, and the mo- 
ther knew it. In the death-hour she remem- 
bered it, perhaps with futile misgivings, for 
her eyes turned wistfully to the faithful daugh- 
ter nearest her pillow. 

“About Lulu,” she whispered. “If there 
were any other way, if Aleck should not like 
it—but, if he really loves you, he will not mind! 
You will watch over her, will you not? No- 
body else cares for the poor darling.” 


———_——_________, 
‘*My home shall be hers while she and I 
live,’’ repeated Corinne, steadily. She had 
| sworn to her own hurt, but she changed not at 
the united expostulations of brothers, sisters, 
and friends; went not back from her word, 
, when her betrothed husband besought her to 
lift the shadow from his path and hers, to dele 
| gate to others the heavier duties involved by 
| her acceptance of the trust. Without viola 
tion of her pledge to her mother, she might 
engage a keeper—a trustworthy person, who 
| could be with the imbecile night and day—and 
| her asylum be his house. 
| “Ours, dearest, for in the sight of heaven 
| you are my wife. Have mercy upon me! Be 
| just toyourself! Is it right to bind dewn your 
free, full life to such a service? To crucify 
your heart that a half-witted girl, who cannot 
| appreciate your devotion, may not be subjected 
to the trifling pain of being tended by a 
stranger ?’’ 

**I see now, more plainly than I ever did be- 
fore, that she would be a curse in any home 
but mine,’’ was the sadly-patient rejoinder. 
**T will not take her into yours, Aleck; I love 
you too truly for that.” 

Within a month after the mother’s death the 
twins were left to themselves in the old house. 
Mrs. Boyle had willed it to them, with a suff- 
cient sum for their support. The other daugh 
ters were married; the brothers settled else- 
where. Aleck Lloyd went ‘out West.”’ The 
words were a synonym for ‘lost’ at the date 
when the Boyle homestead wasin a fashionable 
locality. It was out of the world, now, and so 
were the inmates. For twenty-four years the 
twain had lived there together, without other 
companionship than such servants as could be 
| hired to assist in the work of an establishment 
| to which there was such an objectional ap- 
| pendage as the mischievous, mindless “ Lulu.” 
| Mattie had, as she put it, “‘ stuck it out’’ for ten 
| years, as ‘“‘help,’’ not servant. She liked to 
rule ; and, in consideration of her privileges 
| this respect, she stayed on from month to 
| month, always grumbling, and making herself 

at once indispensable and terrible to the nom- 
; nal mistress. 

Twenty-four years! Aunt Co thought them 
over when the tea-tray had been removed, and 
she had put Lulu to bed, and waited to see her 
sound asleep. Her time was at her own dis- 
posal for some hours. The fire burned brightly 
in the sitting-room. Sharp Mattie was neat as 
her mistress, and the old-fashioned furniture 
was in irreproachable condition, dustless and 
shining. The curtains were dropped, the read- 
| ing-lamp was on a table in front of the grate, 
and a rocking-chair beside it. Miss Boyle un- 
| derstood the practice of many small economies. 
| She was not as rich as when her mother left her 
| this house and the rent of certain others. Her 
|property had depreciated in value, until her 
| income just met the necessary expenses of the 
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small family. She never complained ; and her 
wealthier kinspeople spoke approvingly of her 
modest wants and thrifty management, and 
made her New-Year’s presents of hot-house 
fruit and sweetmeats. She made over these to 
Mattie and Lulu. Butshe did like toread. A 
new book was a Lethean spring, in sipping 
which she forgot time and care. One lay on 
the stand now—a gift from Effie, who “found 
it too solemn for her taste,’’ and amiably 
handed it over to her novel-reading aunt. The 
title was, ‘‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” and a little 
silver paper-cutter Aleck had given her was 
laid between the leaves against a spirited wood- 
cut of a kneeling woman ; her arms crossed on 
the sill of an open window, her head embraced 
by them. Her hair floated wide, and the tense 
clasp of the locked hands told the intensity of 
her supplication. Underneath was written, 
“Trou knowest I have need of these things!”’ 

Aunt Co adjusted her eye-glass and scanned 
the point long and fixedly. The book sank 
gradually to her knee; the eye-glass fell into 
the place of the silver marker. No need of 
that to read the record of the four-and-twenty 
years stretching in monotonous dreariness be- 
taveen her and all she could rightly term life. 
Youth was gone forever, and all of beauty and 
grace and sprightliness she had ever possessed. 
It was as if a butterfly had folded its wings 
tightly and been fastened again into the chrysa- 
lis. Whims and habits—little “‘ old-maidisms’”’ 
learned in her straight and eventless existence 
—clung to her like barnacles to a becalmed 
ship. The petty, oftentimes annoying, oftener 
ludicrous peculiarities that inerust the charac- 
ters of so many single women, are not always 
the offspring of selfishness. They seem to me 
more like dead shoots that would have been 
noble, beneficent growth, had not circumstances 
stifled them in their birth. 

““T am different from most people,”’ said the 
dreamer to herself, drawing a deep breath. 
* Different from what Lonce was. Most differ- 
ent from what I might have been had the Lord 
appointed to me the lot I would have chosen 
for myself. It’s past my finding out. He 
knows I have needs, too,” glancing at the 
book. ‘‘Somehow, I feel them more than usual 
to-night. I suppose it was seeing them all so 
happy at Juliana’s—and Emma and Mr. Row- 
land—Bless me!’’ aloud. ‘“ That is the door- 
bell! Somebody wanting to inquire the way 
to somebody else’s house, probably.”’ 

But after the front door opened, a man’s 
footsteps came along the hall. Getting up ina 
flutter, she shook out the skirt of her black 
alpaca, and adjusted her head-piece of brown 
ribbon. Announcements were a refinement of 
etiquette unknown to Mattie. She merely 
pushed back the door, said huskily, ‘‘ There 
she be,”’ and returned to the kitchen fire. 

‘Ts this Miss Corinne Boyle?” 

She saw nothing but the hand, half-extended, 





after she heard the unforgotten voice, that 
filled her ear, and, it seemed, her soul also. 

**T don’t wonder you ask, Aleck,”’ faltered 
the poor lady, standing stock still by the chair 
from which she had arisen; ‘‘but I should 
have known you anywhere.”’ 

Then—she was ashamed of it even while the 
excitement of the meeting was fresh upon her 
—she put her handkerchief to her eyes and 
cried heartily. The soft-hearted Westerner 
came down at once from the stilts of compara- 
tive strangerhood. He made her sit down, 
helped himself to a chair, and begged her to 
compose herself. 

**T should not have come in upon you unex- 
pectedly,”’ he said, and went on to tell how, be- 
ing in town for a day or two, he could not resist 
the temptation of calling to see a few of his 
oldest friends ; and how he had just missed her 
at Mr. Scribner’s. “I had a delightful visit 
there. What a charming family your sister 
has! Emma reminded me of you,”’ he added. 

By this time if was safe to lower the hand- 
kerchief and apologize for her nervousness. 
They talked for an hour after that; of old ac- 
quaintances and old times, and the changes 
that had come into their lives—especially his— 
since they parted. Talked as elderly friends— 
nothing more. This was not the woman whose 
image Aleck Lloyd had kept locked away tn 
the far-in chamber of heart and memory for the 
twenty years in which another woman had 
ealled him husband; which he had brought 
forth to the light, and studied of late until he 
had obeyed the ardent impulse that urged him 
to seek and woo her, if she was still singh 
He had come to her, from the gladness and 
beauty of her sister’s home, the treasured pic- 
ture, the fairer and more distinct after seeing 
pretty, modest Emma, saying to himself as he 
hurried along, ‘‘ We were made for each other. 
I will make her believe this.’”” He was met by 
a prim, neutral tinted spinster, who towered 
up lankly and bonily for an instant, then 
dropped into a chair, without touching the 
back, and cried into a starched handkerchief 
until her prominent nose was red. The shock 
killed love, and romance fled affrighted out of 
sight. He could not squeeze the hand half 
covered with a black silk mitt. It would have 
been absurd to put his arm around the flat per- 
pendicular of her waist. Cured were the pas- 
sion and the pain of expectancy; gone like a 
mist was the dream of reunion and constant 
companionship. Something besides duty put 
and held them asunder now. What a foold 
what a sentimental simpleton he had been to 
forget that a woman must fade fast in a life 
like hers! fade, and shrivel, and dry into hard- 
ness! He was very kind with all this going on 
within him; so sorry for her in her isolation 
that some sweet drops of comfort dropped 
through his taik into the starving heart. 

“T may not see you again soon,” he said, 
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rising at half-pastnine. ‘ Perhaps never again 
in this world, for our ways lie far apart.” 

“Far, indeed,” echoed his heart drearily 
over the crumbled image. 

“But I wish you would let me help you feel 
that I had been of some use to you before we 
part.”’ 

A silvery tinkle on the marble-topped table 
diverted his eye from the face that was very 
gray and wan in the lamp-light, and strange, 
with the bunches of curls he had thought a be- 
witching setting for it when it was young and 
rosy, which were wiry wisps now. The book- 
marker had fallen off a pile of books where 
Miss Boyle had laid it. He took it up; looked 
at it intently as it lay in his palm. 

‘You have kept it all this while, Corinne?” 

She did not speak. Knowing that he was 
going from her again—and why—how could 
she? 

“It was a happy time,” mused the disen- 
chanted lover to himself, not to her, although 
he spoke aloud. ‘So fair, it grieves one to 
think it is dead, with so many other dear and 
beautiful things. Yours is a sad lot, dear old 
friend. I wish I could comfort you in some 
way; do something to lessen your privations, 
or give you pleasure.”’ 

“Tdo not complain. I have fallen into the 
Lord’s hand, not that of man,”’ Miss Boyle 
said, meekly, looking up at him. ‘I have 


tried to do my duty, in a humble sphere, but | 


still it was duty. I know my best friends have 
blamed me; do blame me. It has troubled me 
sometimes that they didn’t see things as I do, 
but I have this great cause for thankfulness : 
The Lord has never let me doubt for a moment 
that I was bearing the cross He meant for me, 
and for nobody else. It wouid have been a 
great deal harder had I ever imagined that I 
had gotten hold of the wrong one. And there 
are compensations. The poor child is very 
fond of me. It keeps up one’s heart to know 
that one is absolutely necessary to some living 
creature. She couldn’t get along without me.” 

“‘ This is all the comfort she has. ‘This per- 
suasion is all the fruit of her twenty-four years 
of bondage,” thought Aleck Lloyd, as he 
tramped back to his hotel, with a great void in 
his heart. ‘ Heaven help her!” 

Miss Boyle turned out the light, looked at the 
grate to see that the fire was safe, at the win- 
dows to be sure they were fastened, and went 
slowly up stairs. The gates of Paradise had 
opened a very little way, and in swinging to, 
had dashed her to the ground. The cross was 
heavy and sharp, and the thongs that bound it 
upon her very tight and cruel. Her face was 
grayer and more drawn as she made the ar- 
rangements for the night in her chamber, omit- 
ting none of her ed-maidish precautions and 
“‘notions.’”” When she knelt to pray, the faded 
lips parted for the first time since she had said 
**Good-by”’ to Aleck. 





““THov knowest I have need of these things,” 
she groaned. ‘“‘THou knowest! THou know- 
est /”” 

It was the drowning wretch’s death-clutch at 
the rock. She felt it beneath her—a sure foun- 
dation—when, far into the night that had been 
for her sleepless, the mindless creature, who 
had not slept away from her side in all these 
years, stirred, and cried out in a distressing 
night-mare. 

“Yes, my baby,’ as her hand was caught 
fast by the dreamer. ‘Sister knows.’’ 

The words came involuntarily to her lips, 
but they broke the spell of the dumb anguish. 
Slowly through the thick darkness the light of 
the better knowledge dawned. 

“Sister knows!’ She said it a hundred 
times a day. It meant protection, strength, 
sympathy, whatever was loving and reassuring. 
The imbecile did not grasp the full import of 
it; understood neither the extent of her will 
nor her power to serve her, but the mere sound 
quieted her. 

“She trusts me as I ought to trust my 
Heavenly Father. Iam, in His sight, as igno- 
rant and helpless as she is in mine. As she 
gropes for me in the darkness, help me, LorD, 
to feel after THEE; and when I have found 
THEE, to hold!’’ 

My New-Year’s story has preached its ser- 
mon. Sad—is it, dear and patient readers, 
with whom I haves held converse for so many 
years? I grant it; sad and yet so true that my 
heart has ached in the writing, as it did in the 
hearing of the simple tale of the heroism of a 
lowly heart in cne of life’s by-places. In my 
short-sightedness I would—had this been a 
fancy sketch—have given Corinne’s history a 
happier ending. And yet, when she has passed 
through the mire and frost (for she still lives 
upon the earth), when no longer tired and 
sore, she finds all the goods of which she had 
need here, with greater and more abundant 
riches in the light and warmth and companion- 
ships of the “other side,’”’ she may think that 
the tenderest love could have awarded her no 
more blessed portion, even in this life, than to 
‘touch and hold.” 


————_~ - a 


Writer, who strips the leaves from around 
us, makes us see the distant regions they for- 
merly concealed ; so does old age rob us of our 
enjoyments only to enlarge the prospect of 
eternity before us.—Jean Paul Richter. 

Inpustry.—If industry is no more than a 
habit, it is at least an excellent one. If you 
ask me which is the real hereditary sin of 
human nature, do you imagine I shall answer 
pride, or luxury, or ambition, or egotism? No; 
I shall say indolence. Whoconquers indolence 
will conquer all the rest. Indeed, all good 
principles must stagnate without mental ac- 
tivity. —Zimmerman. 
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A RAINY DAY. 


BY ISABELLA MEREDITH. 








THE rain poured pitilessly. Not with the 
pleasant murmurous sounds as of fairy feet 
pattering over the green turf ; not with showery 
coquetry, leading one on through the day, with 
ever the fascinating hope that each fall of sil- 
very drops would prove the last, and give way 
toa streak of light in the west, and the com- 
pensation of a gorgeous sunset. It was a hope- 
less drizzle, drenching the sodden lawn, filling 
the hollows of the walks with lakelets, dripping 
with dull monotony upon the stone flags, and 
beating every second of the long hours in pat- 
tering drops upon the vine-leaves of the porch. 
Doubly dull the morning seemed, because she 
—Agatha—my qucen, the brilliant star of the 
last night’s revelry, was under a temporary 
eclipse, and had not come down to breakfast. 

I was just charmed to that dangerous degree 
that one step more and I should be irretrievably 
in love. And as I wandered from my solitary 
breakfast, to thrum on the windows and stare 
idly through them at the dreary prospect, I 
was hotly impatient for the coming of that mo- 
ment in which it would be all over with me, so 
far as e00] judgment was concerned. 

Three weeks before, I had come down to my 
old friend Ned Gray, at the parsonage, to 
spend my brief holiday from Chambers ; to ex- 
change the musty companionship of Coke and 
Blackstone for the brilliant society of fair 
women and brave men, queens of the drawing- 
room, and Nimrods of the field. It was quiet 
enough at the parsonage, however, for the first 
few days, since Ned, good fellow, loved the 
quaint lore of the fathers, and the seclusion of 
his book-lined study, better than the mild dis- 
sipation of dining out, and the continual round 
at gayeties at the hail, which Squire Dalton pro- 
vided for his house full of guests. 

Then came upon our quiet a change, in the 
person of Agatha Amadroy, an old school 
friend, and present guest of Ned’s sister, Win- 
nie Grey. Miss Amadroy was a name with 
which my ears had long been familiar, for the 
fame of her belleship and her conquests had 
drifted from the west end of the town to echo 
faintly among the dingy corridors of the courts. 
It was currently reported that young Barmore 
was pining away of a hopeless attachment for 
her, and he had furnished grounds for the be- 
lief, having lately purchased a flute, on which 
he practised Moore’s melodies with unceasing 
devotion. But I had never seen her until we 
met at the parsonage. 

Was she beautiful? At first I thought not. 
I was disappointed. She was dark, and large, 
and had a manner quite her own, hardly pre- 
possessing. So I studied her at ease, and 
loaked into her great eyes, and listened to the 
voice-of the charmer, until I sudéenly found 





myself bewitched. She was majestic in the 
drawing-room, superb on horseback, and last 
night, at the ball, radiant in beauty she well 
knew how to enhance by cunningly chosen ef- 
fects of dress; last night, when half the men 
were flattering her with undisguised admira- 
tion, she turned eye and smile upon me ; yielded 
to my asking, every waltz; in short, distin- 
guished me with her favors. Was not the rose 
bud she gave me from her bouquet—accompany- 
ing the gift with such a soft smile—withering 
even now upon my toilet-table up stairs? My 
restless heart longed for her presence, longed 
to renew the sweet excitement of the last 
night’s half coquettish, half tender episode. 

Half the morning I wandered through the 
empty rooms like an uneasy spirit, sighing, 
longing, while she above lay idly dreaming, 
careless of me, perhaps, as of the scores of 
other hearts she had played with and flung by. 
With what cool indifference she half listened 
to, half turned away from that old lover of 
hers, Sir Ralston Ralston. By the way, it was 
for him that she threw poor Barmore over. 
Barmore had expectations, and she encouraged 
him, so the talk ran, until Sir Ralston got 
“spoony”’ about her, and the baronet had 
dangled after her for the past two seasons 
without being able to quite make up his mind 
to “take the fence.’’ It was clear that she 
was tired of him. How her face, as she listened 
to him coldly, had lighted at my approach, and 
she had beamed upon me more than one kind 
glance, more than one rare smile in the very 
shadow of his blackest frown. 

It exhilarated me to remember the dark 
scowl of hate he turned upon me as she yielded 
her waist to my arm for the waltz, after a 
coolly courteous refusal of the dance to him. 

What would come of it, I questioned of my 
heart; and for a while I lay back in the deep 
chair by the window, and dreamed dreams. I 
knew I was dazzled, but the chains of my en- 
chantress had a subtle charm for me. I was 
in love rather with the emotion than the crea- 
ture. The spell might be fatal, but it was de- 
light while the intoxication lasted. 

Would she never come down? I wandered 
to Winnie’s piano-forte, standing open, with 
vases of fresh flowers upon it, and I played the 
soft sweet notes of Beethoven’s Agathe, in- 
fusing into its plaint a prayer of my own to her 
dreaming heart. With the last notes, Winnie 
entered, brightening all the dull room with her 
presence and her smile. Whata fresh charm 
she diffused as she moved about the room in 
noiseless grace, clad in her dainty garments. 
It had been one of my sweetest pastimes to 
watch Winnie until I had half forgotten her 
under the speli of Agatha Amadroy. 

Now, over the book I had taken up, I watched 
her, and thought of her once more. Wherever 
her little pair of hands went, they left traces 
of her; here a bit of poetic tenderness, as a 
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slender crystal vase, with only a spray of sweet 
white clover in it, placed on a carven bracket 
under the picture from whence shone the soft 
eyes of her best loved poet ; there a wandering 
spray of ivy twined to bind the marble brow 
of a hero god. In the restfulness of her pre- 
sence, I forgot my dulness, my impatience, 
and, oh! shame to the false heart so lately 
seething in its madness and folly! I forgot my 
queen—the sleepy goddess up stairs—in my 
pleasant study. It was like the old soft quiet 
of the days before she came ; the long summer 
days, never too long, when the roses bloomed 
and shook their fragrance on the languid air, 
and the long slow sunsets waned into purple 
twilights thrilled by the faint, far songs of 
nightingales ; days when [I read to her from her 
pure-hearted friends, the poets, under the slow 
waving of the elms on the lawn, I lying on the 
soft, cool grass; she, sitting in a rustic garden 
chair, with the light and shade rippling over 
her, making a sweet picture for me whenever 
I looked up. Once or twice I had looked 
almost too long, deep into her eyes, and a little 
rosy flush had trembled up her cheeks. The 
days—I had almost forgotten them ; and those 
twilights—how far away, now, seemed that one 
perfect evening—when a vision of life’s delicious 
possibilities had stirred the deeps of my heart ; 
the night when, together, we stood upon the 
verge of Paradise, when I had dared to press 
my lips to her soft, white hand. And with the 
morning, Agatha came, and now a great chasm 
lay between us and those June days. Presently, 
a little above her breath, Winnie began to sing, 
as she moved in and out, a ballad of a “ Rainy 
Day.’’ What a sweet, low voice she had; just 
the voice to coo tender dream-songs over sweet 
little birdlings cradled in her arms, some day. 
What a tender picture of her beautiful future, 
arose in my mind, and stirred my heart, as it 
had not been stirred before, since that perfect 
night when our lives had almost blended into 
one. I forgot that I had dropped the book and 
was watching her with the hunger of my heart 
in my eyes while I followed the words of her 
song— 
“My life-is cold, and dark, and dreary.” 

As she came slowly nearer to where I was 

sitting, 

“Into each life some rain drops fall.” 
She sang, and ceased abruptly, having caught 
my gaze, of which she had been hitherto all 
unconscious. ; 

“Not into your sunny little life, Winnie, 
surely,’’ I said, returning her smile. 

“At worst, they have been but summer 
showers—a sprinkle and a rainbow,”’ she an- 
swered, lightly, hesitating, and adding, with 
reluctant truthfulness, ‘‘ most of them.” 

“Oh ! this dull, this ‘long, long, weary day !’”’ 
Isighed. She took no offence at the seeming 
discourtesy, but answered :— 

“Do you find it so, too? Aggie grumbled 








about it up stairs, and declared she would sleep 
herself stupid, since stupidity was the sure re- 
sult of suchaday. She says the champagne of 
society has become an absolute necessity of her 
existence, and a day like this, which cuts off 
her stimulant, gives her the horrors. Isn’t 
that like one of her brilliant sayings? I 
laughed at her for implying the possibility of 
stupidity on her part, and then she waxed 
wrathful, and forbade me her presence until 
the sun should shine again.” 

‘And by what magic arts do you preserve 
your serenity, Winnie, in such weather?” 

“‘Circumstance is my fairy godmother on 
such occasions,” she answered, seating herself 
in a low willow chair by the long window, and 
taking a goodly piece of sewing from her work- 
basket. ‘‘ You must dearin mind, Mr. Fairlie, 
that Iam country bred, and all unaccustomed 
to the charms of city life. My enjoyments and 
dissipations are almost wholly among books 
and flowers. I cannot even talk learnedly of 
art, since my pictures consist of sunsets and 
such bits of rural scenery as I chance upon in 
my lonely walks and drives. You know I 
can’t pine for that which I never had,”’ all with 
the prettiest air of apology for us who avowed 
our repinings. 

“Then such a revel as that of last night is 
rare with you?” 

“Oh, very; a half-yearly occurrence. As it 
is, I don’t care much for it, but no doubt if it 
was a part of my daily life, I should regret it, 
as you and Agatha do. I wish I could provide 
something in-doors to make you forget the 
weather’s shortcomings.”’ 

“Tam doing very well,” I answered, witha 
look that pointed my remark, and made my 
hostess glance down quickly upon her work, a 
slow faint pink stealing over her cheeks. 

She sewed briskly on in silence, but it suited 
me better to make her talk. Icould listen and 
mark at the same time the lovely picture she 
made there, with the background of wet vine 
leaves, her golden head drooping over her work 
enough to half hide her deep eyes, yet not 
enough to conceal the play of smiles around 
her sweet mouth, the white sleeve falling away 
from the graceful wrist, and revealing the soft 
curve of her arm as she sewed. 

“Did you not express a wish just now to 
provide me with a temporary oblivion of the 
rain? Come, I will test your sincerity on the 
spot. Tell me your charm against it; it may 
suit my case.”’ 

She gave a little amused smile as she glanced 
at me, and shook her head with a positive air. 

**Tt would be of no service to you.”’ 

“Try, and see.” 

“But you know my housekeeperly cares 
absorb all my mornings. It can’t interest you 
to hear them in detail; to know that I found 
my last year’s peaches need to be scalded 
over; that I superintended the making of a 
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fruit pudding for dessert; that I counted out 
the linen from the washing, and repaired cer- 
tain thin places in my brother’s table-cloths ; 
that I cut out a basketful of work for the vil- 
lage school children to make up into clothes 
for Ned’s pensioners ; and that I made myself 
water-proof, and called upon certain pet hens 
in the poultry yard to inspect their newly 
hatched broods.”’ 

‘*‘ Have you done all this since breakfast?” 

“Oh, yes, but then I breakfasted two hours 
before you came down.”’ 

“And you really find enjoyment in such a 
life?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed. Now don’t laugh at me, Mr. 
Fairlie.” (J laugh at her’) ‘‘ You know one 
must enjoy something, or one could not live at 
all; but, I dare say, it all seems very worthless 
and trivial to you, who have a larger life and 
higher aims.’’ 

Before 1 could speak the words that came 
rushing to my lips—words that had trembled 


there, unuttered once before—the door opened | 
She dragged herself with | 


and Agatha came in. 
languid steps across to the window, and gazed 
loweringly out at the sky. She was looking 
sallow from her long sleep; the sparkle was 
gone from her eyes, the melting sweetness from 
her smile. To my ‘‘Good-morrow,’’ she re- 
plied — 

‘‘T warn you, don’t approach me. I’mina 
savage frame of mind. Look at that lawn, 
and think of what this detestable rain has 
done.”’ 

I followed her pointing finger, and saw in 
the little hollows about the wickets of the cro- 
quet ground, standing pools dimpled all over 
by the falling drops, and I remembered that a 
croquet party was to have come off at the par- 
sonage that very afternoon, a fuli dress match, 
in which the guests at the hall were to have 
taken part. 

“TI had forgotten about the party,’ I said, 
quite truthfully. 

She deigned no reply, but drummed on the 
window, and looked darkly up and down the 
drive. The room had been all brightness be- 
fare, with a pleasant sense of coziness, but 
now her coming supplied the artistic effect of 
shadow, and made me aware of the sun. A 
chill of reserve fell upon us, for Winnie bent 
in silent thoughtfulness over her work, as if 
following out what had been her frequent 
habit, of late, the leaving us to entertain each 
other. 

But the crisis of feverish impatience was past 
with me. I seemed to have outgrown the 
spell ; to have thrown off the influence that had 
led me beyond my own control. I had lost the 
power and the wish to render homage to 
Agatha, or to be enthralled by her. With the 
glitter of gratified desire in her eyes, dead ; the 
flush of proud triumph on her cheek, faded, 
slie seemed unlovely; a large, almost coarse, 
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almost repulsive type of womanhood. Here 
was Winnie’s counterpart. 

I looked at her in something like amazement. 
Was this the majestic woman who had trailed 
her velvet robes with such a superb, almost 
regal air, the night before, accepting the in 
cense of man’s admiration as if it were her 
right? this woman, garbed carelessly, almost 
to slovenliness, who stood with the cross face 
of a spoilt child, frowning at the rain? Was 
that the voice whose music had thrilled me in 
the low breathed “‘ good-night’’ when we parted 
a few hours before, the sweetness all strangled 
now in that fretful, half angry tone of com- 
plaint ? 

By and by Winnie quietly left the room. 
Agatha flung herself into the vacant willow 
chair. Oh, unwise, unwise! She twirled her 
listless fingers around the cord of her girdle, 
and commanded me to be entertaining. 

‘Ask not impossibilities of your slaves, O 
queen!’’ Tanswered. ‘‘It is not in me, of my- 
self, to do your bidding. I can shine but by 
reflected light. Whose farthing candle shall J 
borrow ?” 

‘‘Have you no letters from town, with the 
latest gossip of who is married and who is 


| dead ?”” 


“None. Shall I read to you?” 

‘Why, yes, if you won’t talk.” 

“Come, then, here is Winnie’s shelf of 
favorites. Choose, and I will rifle it of sweets 
at your bidding. Here is a Tennyson, opening 
of itself at the Idyl of the Lily Maid of Astolat. 
Will you have it?” 

‘*No, thank you. I hate spiritless women.”’ 

“Then you won’t like Enid any better. 
Here is Jean Ingelow. What say you to the 
poem named ‘ Divided?’ No, again? I thought 
its rhythm would blend well with the melan 
choly cadences of the rain.” 

I read aloud the names of many a poet, 
names that are living music in many hearts 
and homes; I turned many a well-read page, 
culled from Winnie’s shelves; but my queen 
was hard to please, and at last she was fain to 
confess that poetry bored her. 

Luckily Winnie came to the rescue, and 
saved us from ourselves with the diversion of 
lunch. 

In the little breakfast parlor Ned joined us, 
and he had some little chat of people and events 
wherewith to enliven Agatha. 

Winnie, with the serenest face, presided over 
the great glass bowl of glowing strawberries 
fringed with dewy leaves. I could divine whose 
hands had heaped the vivid red above the cool 
dark green. She was studious of our comforts 
in a quiet, unobtrusive way, always conscious 
of where the crystal jug of thick, sweet cream 
was wanted, always quick to forestall any 
possible need—a gay, bright, charming little 
hostess, on whom her brother Ned’s eyes dwelt 
often with tender, loving regard. 
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Lunch over, we dispersed. I, book in hand, 
and cigar alight, strolled into the little con- 
servatory, and stretched myself on a low otto- 
man ina nook hidden by the broad thick leaves 
of camelias and orange-trees. There, indo- 
lently reading, the rain plashing on the glass 
lulled me into a deep, delicious, dreamless 
sleep. When I awoke, or how long I listened 
to the sound of voices, unconscious of the part 
I was playing, I do not know. But, when 
fairly awake, there was no escape, for the 
words that startled me into a full conscious- 
ness of the situation rendered it impossible for 
me to appear upon the scene. 

“‘Tam so vexed!” said Agatha, sharply. ‘I 
had fully depended upon that new dress that 
came down yesterday to do such execution. It 
is really exquisite and ravishingly becoming. 
I ordered the trimming of the colors Sir Ralston 
admires, and it was to have been my grand 
coup; for you know he goes to-morrow, and it 
was now or never.”’ 

‘But you surely don’t mind about him, 
Aggie?’’ 

‘Indeed, Ido. Iwas determined to have the 
matter settled to-day, and croquet is so admi- 
rably adapted for ‘coming to understandings.’ 
And now, when I have got my mine ready to 
explode, this detestable rain comes, and puts 
out my slow match.” 

“Why, I thought—I thought’’—Winnie be- 
gan, then faltered, and ceased. 

“What did you think?’’ asked Miss Ama- 
droy, moodily. 

“That you had accepted Mr. Fairlie’s atten- 
tions.”’ 

** Pooh !”’ 

** What does that mean,. Agatha?” 

“What a darling little simpleton you are, 
my dear! It means nothing in particular. 
Mr. Fairlie’s attentions are not worth talking 
about. You say I accepted them. I admit it, 
but only pour passer le temps, you know, or, at 
most, it was only strategy on my part.”’ 

**T don’t comprehend you, Aggie. Ithought 
it looked like serious earnest.”’ 

Agatha laughed, with a touch of scorn in 
her voice. “Did you? Well, so it may have 
been on Ais part, but not on mine, I assure 
you. I have had a good many men in ‘serious 
earnest’ with me, Winnie, but they always 
have happened to be men whom I could not 
encourage.’”’ 

“But you certainly have encouraged Mr. 
Fairlie,’ persisted Winnie. 

“Perhaps so, my dear, but don’t I tell you 
it was strategy? Of course, I can’t help his 
admiring me; and, if he chooses to make a 
public exhibition of it, why should I not turn 
it to account? Didn’t you see how savage Sir 
Ralston looked last night, and how jealously 
he watched me every time I waltzed with Mr. 
Fairlie? I gave him plenty of opportunity, 
too,” she laughed. “Did not I play off Mr. 





Fairlie very cleverly against my knight of the 
rueful countenance? I meant he should chew 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, and to see 
what intentions on his part such a diet might 
develop. I think I should have had him well 
in hand to-day, but for the rain, and now he 
goes away, and I lose my last chance with 
him.” 

“‘Miss Winnie,”’ cried a third voice, and 
heard the opening of the door, ‘‘a boy has just 
brought this note down from the hall, and he 
says, if you please, miss, as how he is to wait 
for an answer.”’ 

“Very well, Janet. Oh! it is for Miss 
Amadroy.”’ 

“From Sir Ralston,’ said Agatha, in a 
changed voice, after a pause. ‘‘Hear this, 
Winnie, and congratulate me, my dear :’— 


Miss AMADROY: You must have been long 
aware of the admiration I have felt for you, 
and which I have striven by months of silent 
devotion to express. That feeling has deep- 
ened into one which makes it impossible for 
me to meet you again without first having ob- 
tained from you some decided expression of 

our own sentiments towards me. have long 
oved you. On the eve of departure, I find 
that the pain of leaving you is greater than I 
an willingly bear. My heart is already yours; 
my name and all that I possess I lay at your 
feet. If you send me your acceptance, I shail 
not leave to-morrow for the Continent, as was 
my intention yesterday ; if you reject me, I 
will go at once, and this will be instead of au 
revoir, adieu. Yours, as you will, 

RALSTON RALSTON. 


P. 8. If you answer as my heart wishes, may 
I not come to-night ? 


‘There! what do you think of that, Winnie?” 

‘*Am I really to give you joy?’ asked Win- 
nie, in undisguised wonderment. 

“Of course. Why not?” 

‘Are you really going to resign Herbert 
Fairlie for such a man as Sir Ralston?’ 

‘* He is a baronet, my dear.” 

“Mr. Fairlie is a gentleman.”’ 

“True for you, and in every way Sir Ral- 
ston’s superior, except in length of purse—a 
very important item, too, my love. I don’t at- 
tempt to disguise matters, or to play off any 
trashy sentiment upon you, Winnie. I tell 
you plainly I can’t afford to marry for love; I 
can’t afford to listen to the dictates of my heart 
and all that, lest, perhaps, my heart should 
tell me to accept a briefless barrister, and I 
must not allow myself to think that I am capa- 
ble of such a mad act. Indeed, I have not 
much romance about me, and lucky for me, 
too. Imagine me living in chambers, like 
Tommy Traddle’s Sophy! No, it is ridiculously 
impossible. Besides, Winnie, I have a little of 
the Indian in my nature; I must have my re- 
venge on Sir Ralston. How he has dangled 
about me for two whole seasons, keeping others 
away, and leading me on, yet all the time tak- 





ing good care never to commit himself, how- 
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ever much he might compromise me! Here he 
is at my feet at last—thanks to your Mr. Fair- 
lie—and I shall keep him there. Yes, Winnie, 
I will marry him, and you may pray for him. 
The prayers of a good little creature like you 
can’t harm him, and may do him a vast deal of 
good. Addio, carrissima! I’ll go to the li- 
brary and write my answer, and a fig for the 
rain!’ She left the room, with a gay, heart- 
less laugh, which had no ring of mirth in it, 
and soon after Winnie followed, as I could tell 
by the soft closing of the door. 

In the evening a close carriage brought Sir 
Ralston to the side of his radiant affianced, who 
looked ravishingly in the exquisite robe she 
had destined to figure on the croquet lawn, art- 
fully trimmed for the occasion in the colors he 
approved. And truth to tell its becomingness, 
under the soft glimmer of wax lights, fully 
justified all her expectations. 

Winnie looked very sorry for me, as she fol- 
lowed me with her soft eyes to see how I would 
bear the blow. Her tender heart had a sepa- 
rate ache for every one of those seductive rib- 
bons donned for the baronet. 

I did not intrude upon the lovers long. I 
had neither the intention nor the desire to de- 
fraud the baronet of any portion of those 
golden moments which Agatha had given him 
the exclusive right to appropriate. But, when 
she dropped her handkerchief, and I ap- 
proached to restore it to her, a ribbon flutter- 
ing from her shoulder trailed across my sleeve, 
and a wicked desire to teach her how all un- 
crushed I was, by my fall from favor, possessed 
me. I smiled into her face, touched the ribbon 
with my finger, and half-whispered: ‘‘ These, 
then, are the ‘winning colors?’ ”’ 

She understood me, and drooped her cyes, 
flushing; and her lover, who stood turning 
over some loose sheets of music, and had not 
heard, saw her crimsoning to the brow, and 
frowned. 

I went to Winnie,-who was delicately flut- 
tering just out of range of the drawing-room, 
pretending to busy herself with the flowers in 
the conservatory. 

“Don’t I bear it well?’’ I asked, gravely, 
meeting her soft glance of pity. 

“What?” she asked, with a half-startled air. 

“The vision of our queen of hearts being 
borne away by—bv the knave of diamonds,’’ I 
answered. 

“Yes, very well,” said Winnie, evidently 
uncertain how to take me. 

“But then you must not give me too much 
credit, Winnie. You know she wasn’t my 
queen, after all.”’ 

Winnie seemed quite distressed at the turn 
of the conversation. Evidently she thought I 
was merely braving it out. She glanced at me 
deprecatingly, but I had a smile ready for her, 
and it puzzled her. 

Winnie,’ I said, following her down the 





flowery paths, “‘do you know that this day— 
this reviled rainy day—has, indeed, been one of 
the happiest days of my life?’ 

“Why—I thought’’—began Winnie, in un- 
disguised amazement, and then stopped short. 

“Ah, yes! You thought me blind, and a 
trifler, and a fool, I dare say, Winnie, and I 
cannot wonder at your uncomplimentary opin- 
ion of me under the circumstances. But, Win- 
nie, you have been mistaken once to-day—why 
not, perhaps, twice ?’’ 

She looked quickly up ; but my eyes spoke to 
her own things she dared not read, for she 
turned away in a little tremor of—was it joy? 

The thought, the hope set me on fire with 
ecstasy. ‘* Winnie,’ I said, hardly knowing 
that, grown bold in my delight, I had dared to 
take her in my arms, that 1 was interrupting 
my every word with the mad kisses I rained all 
over her sweet face, “darling! you are my 
queen, you, only you—my rainy day fairy! 
Will you not make every day of my life a God- 
send, as this has been? Darling Winnie, will 
you not be the rainbow to every storm that 
shall henceforth beat upon my life ?”’ 

I think she gave me some fairy-like intima- 
tion, then and there, that she would. I know 
that, if she did, she has kept her promise faith- 
fully, a true little sunbeam, shining through 
every tear, in these years that have followed. 

There, among the flowers, forgetful of the 
hour, the baronet found us when he came to 
make his late adieux. Agatha, following 
wearily, shot a quick, comprehensive glance at 
us. 

While Winnie spoke her pretty congratula- 
tions, which Sir Ralston received with pride, I 
passed to the side of Miss Amadroy, who stood 
stripping with ruthless fingers an orange-tree 
of its bloom. 

“T hope I am not too late with my good 
wishes,”’ I said. 

‘*It would be early to be ‘too late’ so soon,” 
she said, with a cold smile. ‘ As it is, I will 
agree to imagine all the pretty things you are 
in duty bound to say.” 

“But have you no word for me?” 

‘What is appropriate to the occasion?” she 
asked, feigning ignorance, I well knew. 

“Do you ask? Look at her,” I answered; 
**she is MINEB!”’ 

“Then what need of words? What could 
anything J could say add to your joy? Still, 
be it as you will. Sir Ralston,” she added, 
turning to him, “‘ we have to congratulate Miss 
Grey and Mr. Fairlie.”’ 

I wished I had foreborne to speak, when Sir 
Ralston, hat in hand, paused, and stiffly went 
through some tedious phrase of compliment. 

To-night—a rainy night, too—Winnie has 
told me that she has had news from abroad 
that Sir and Lady Ralston are in Paris. Lady 
Ralston is much admired for the splendor of 
her beauty and her diamonds. 
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We, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Fairlie, are at 
home ; and Winnie, the well-beloved, is fairly 
idolized here, not only for her own loveliness, 
but for the priceless beauty of the crown jewels 
of the heart which she has brought me in these 
happy years. 

Two are above, sleeping softly in their little 
white beds; and she, sitting there where I can 
see her as I write, coos her low lullaby over the 
large-eyed, very wide-awake baby cradled in 
her arms, who coos responsive—like dove to 
dove—instead of dropping off into an enchanted 
slumber, as a baby so nestled should. 

As I watch that fair mother-face, the down- 
cast, brooding eyes, so serenely tender and full 
af love, I feel pleasantly confident that my 
wife does not envy Lady Ralston her diamonds. 


PONDROUS PAPERS—NO. 1. 


MeEAR Gover: I have been thinkin’ for quite 
a spell that I’d write you a letter about the 
tower Mr. Pondrous and I took threw Californy 
more ’n a year ago. But I was so tuckered out 
when I got home that I thought I never should 
git rested. Things about the house was all out 
of kilter, and had to be straiten’d ; then I had 
so many footins to knit up for Mr, Pondrous 
that it kept me bizzy every evenin’. But final- 
ly, thinks I, if I write a little ev’ry day, I'll 
git my travels writ after a while. 

You see, Mr. Pondrous and I came to this 
State pretty nigh sixteen year ago, and settled 
down close to what was goin’ to be Plumbolt 
city ; but the city is all gone now exceptin’ two 
South Carliny chimneys, which are standin’ 
lonely nigh a small flowin’ stream, which also 
was goin’ to be the waterwork of Plumbolt 
city. 

But first, the mines failed, and then the big- 
gest tavern took fire (some said the landlord 
set it afire to git the insurance), and what a fire 
there was; these cloth and paper houses go 
very quick when they once git started, and 
about ev'ry house on what they called Main 
Street was burnt before they could stop it ; and 
after that there was precious little of Plumbolt 
city left.. For, law! it wasn’t a big town, no such 
thing ; they jest named it city to sound large, I 
s’pose, for when we was takin’ our tower, we 
found plenty more little places named that 
way: Paradise City, Napa City, Redwood 
City, and so on. 

Well, as I was sayin’, the other tavern and 
all the rest of the houses that wasn’t burnt 
(exceptin’ a little pen for a pig made of five 
boards, which Mr. Sears gave to my husband), 
was moved away two year after we settled 
down on our farm. Nobody came up our way 
after the city died out, except the thrashers 
once a year, or somebody that had lost the 
road, and somehow I never got started to go 
even to the nearest town, which was about 











twenty miles away. When John went, it 
seemed as though I ought to stay and take 
care of things at home. So for thirteen years [ 
never went into society, an’ knew nothin’ 
about the fasherns no more ’n Rip Van Winkle 
did when he was asleep all that time. We had 
two naybors about a mile from us, but they 
wasn’t fash’nable, so, of course, I lost the run 
of things, and, I do believe. when we started 
out into the world, I was haif the time as sur- 
prized as that same old Rip. And this is the 
way we happened to start. You see, year ago 
this spring, Mr. Pondrous begun to take the 
Independent, and he was readin’ to me about 
the road to the Big trees and Yo Semite, when 
all of a sudden says I: 

‘**Mr. Pondrous, less go and see them places 
and some of the towns. It’s time we should 
take a little journey if ever we ’re agoin’ to.” 

“Why, Jane, what’n creation set you to 
thinkin’ of that?’’ said Mr. Pondrous ; though 
his name aint really Pondrous, but I thought if 
I called him John Smith right out, he ’d know 
who wrote this, and, perhaps, wouldn’t like it, 
my writin’ for the papers, you know. 

“There ’s Mr. Denmak’s uncle and aunt,” 
says I, “‘jest come out here; I’ll warrent you 
they ’d like to take care of our place a month 
or two, till they decide where they ’ll go to set- 
tle ; so less make up our minds right off strait, 
to go. Now do, John.” 

“Wal,” says he, “if you can patch up the 
cover to the market wagon, I guess we ’1] make 
a start, though I’m pretty certain you ’11 want 
to come back the first night.’ 

‘*Market wagon! Now, John Pondrous, if 
you can’t afford to get a new buggy with a 
shay top to it, when I’ve worked so hard 
fifteen year, I think it ’s a pity.” 

“Well, we might buy that north lot of Den 
mak’s with the money a buggy would cost.’’ 

“We ’ve got land enough already, John; 
eight hundred akres is enough for anybody, 
and I’d ruther you ’d sell than to be gittin’ any 
more, way off in such a place as this is, too. 
And jest think, you ’ve never asked me to ride 
any where with you all these years, or bought 
me a new gownd or anything unless I asked—”’ 

‘**Taint every woman that gits what she asks 
even, I spose you know that.” 

** Of course I do, John ; but if husbands would 
take pains to bring their wives some little no- 
tion, if it didn’t cost fifty cents, it would show 
that they thought of them, and often kindle 
sparks of love in hearts that were dying for 
want of a little kindness; but pleasant words 
are better than presents, and I don’t know as 
I ought to tell you, now I’ve got over it, but I 
used to feel very bitter towards you because 
you never said I had done well, or pleased you, 
in all those hard, homesick times. Don’t let 
us go on so, John, don’t. Do less try to feel 
kindly towards each other before we die.’ 

“T do feel kindly towards you, Janey, so 
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don’t you fret, old woman. We'll have the 
buggy, and go a pleasuring, and see if we can’t 
grow young again.”’ 

And John gave me such an affectionate little 
pat on the shoulder that I had to ketch myself 
up, as you may say, and tug myself out of the 
room for fear I would cry right before him. I 
was determined not to ery, any way; so I run 
and got the trav’ling dress I wore out here so 
long ago, and showed it to John, and we larfed 
over it like little children ; for I had fleshed up 
so it wouldn’t begin to reach round me, and I 
couldn’t git my arms half way into the little 
sleeves. 

“How I have growd! It beats all,” says L 
“T’ll have to take the sack like it, and make 
new waist and sleeves ’fore I can wear it.’’ 

“You are fat and fairly fifty,’’ said John, 
larfing more than ever. 

That night we went over to Mr. Denmak’s, 
and found Uncle and Aunt Spencer quite 








‘‘Mine’s done old-fasherned waterfall now, 
and it nearly kills me to think I’m so out of 
date. Just think, it is most a year since I’ve 
been to a dance of any kind! I hate to live in 
such an out-of-the-way place, don’t you?’’ 

“°Tis often lonesome, but I’ve got pretty 
well used to it, now.”’ 

‘Why haven’t you been to see me since I 
come here?’’ she demanded, with a sudden 
widening of her black eyes. 

“IT did come one day with Mrs. Denmak, 
but you was gone away somewheres.”’ 

‘Dare say I was over to Mr. Crosby’s, or out 
behind the hill huntin’ my turkeys. Come 
again when you git back and tell me all about 
the fasherns. Good-by!’’ and away she flut- 
tered, in such a nervous, elbowy manner that 
it was a real relief to see her git safe into the 


| house. 


willin’ to take care of our place while we should | 


be gone. So in about two weeks we started 


one sunshiny mornin’ in a new buggy so nice | 
| think, and was filled in with bright flowers, 


and comfortable. 

When we got about five miles from home, we 
come to a house where John said Mr. Fanham’s 
folks lived, and fore we could git by Mrs. Fan- 
ham run out all in a flutter callin’ tous. I’d 
never seen her before, and she did look so 
queer to me; her dress spreadin’ out all round 
her, and her hair hangin’ down her back in a 
large net covered with beads. 

‘““O Mrs. Pondrous!’’ says she, ‘‘ Mrs. Den- 
mak told me you was goin’ to the city and 
round, and I would be so much obleeged if you 
would git me a new hoop while you are gone.” 

‘‘Cheese hoop?’’ says I. ‘‘ What size?” 

“La! no, indeed,’’ says she, larfing, and 
givin’ her shoulders a hitch. ‘‘ Hoop skirt, of 
course. I sent by Mr. Fanham last summer, 
tellin’ him to git the biggest he could find, and 
he did ; but he said they told him small hoops 
was more fash’nable now, and it has troubled 
me ever since to think mine was so big and all 
out of fashern,’”’ and she gave her dress a 
shake. 

It looked monstrous to me, but then I wasn’t 
used to seein’ them, as they hadn’t begun to 
ware them when Plumbolt was in being. ‘Beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Fanham. I remember now 
Mrs. Denmak told me you wore a hoop, but 
I’d forgot it. I’ll git you one with pleasure, 
but won’t it be bad to kerry ?’’ 

“Oh, no! They twist ’em all up in a little 
flat parcel, that you can put right in the bottom 
of your trunk. Here’s the money, and I wish 
you’d bring me the Lapy’s Book, for I don’t 
know how to do my hair; my sister wrote me 
that they wore it in a new style waterfall, with 
rats at the sides.”’ 

“The Lunnun!”’ says I, so surprised that 
John began to shake with larfter. But she 
didn’t seem to notice, she was talkin’ so fast. 
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We drove on down the hill and across a little 
bridge, where we met an old lady takin’ her 
morning walk. She was dressed in black, and 
wore such a funny bonnit, coming up as much 
as four inches above her forehead, I should 


her little shrunken face looked so meek be- 
neath them. 

‘*That is Mrs. Fanham’s mother,” said John, 
after we had passed. 

‘Poor old lady!’’ says I. ‘‘How much more 
comfort she would take in a sunbonnit like 
mine! I don’t mean to git a new bonnit, John, 
if I have got to have one like that.’’ For I 
was wearing my sunbonnit to Stockton, in- 
tendin’ to git a new one there. 

“Oh! you won’t find any like that in the 
city. That was in fashion five years ago, 
when Mr. Fanham’s folks moved up here. 
They have ’em very different now,’’ said John, 
with a sly larf coming round his mouth and in 
his eyes. 

‘‘What are they like now? Do tell, for I 
declare I never thought about fasherns changin’ 
so all these years.”’ 

“You had best wait and see ; I ai’nt no hand 
to describe such things, you know. Do you 
see how dusty the road is? We are in the 
main road, now, where the stages and big teams 
pass up and down.”’ 

This made me sit up strate and alert, thinkin’ 
what I might see first, now I was in the great 
world again. What did happen I must tell 
you in another letter, for this is quite long 
enough, at least so thinks 


Your friend, JANE PONDROUS. 





> 


Fancy and humor, early and constantly in- 
dulged, may expect an old age overrun with 
follies.— Watts. 

THE thing in the world I am most afraid of 
is fear, and with good reason, that passion 
alone in the trouble of it exceeding all other 
accidents.— Montaigne. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


TOWEL HOLDER. 
Tuis is an article of German manipulation. 
We give the pattern, as it may possibly answer 





some other purpose in a bedroom or nursery, 
and the stitch used for the crochet is so very 
novel and effective, that we strongly recom- 
mend our crochet workers to try it in wool or 
cotton for quilts, sofa covers, carriage rugs, 
ete. The directions at® given for the towel 
holder as engraved ; but, if wished for any of 
the things named instead, the crochet should 
be worked in stripes, making a chain of any 
number of stitches that will divide by three, 
adding one extra for the edge on the left side 
the stripe. 

For the towel holder you require a quarter of 
@ pound of coarse knitting cotton, a steel cro- 
chet hook No. 10 or 12, some red worsted braid. 
Make a chain 12 inches long, work two rows in 
double crochet, working throughout .in ribbed 
or Russian crochet; this is worked from the 
back of the loop. 

3d row, or the first pattern row. 1 de on each 
of the first three stitches, * work 1 treble in 
the 5th de of the first row of double crochet, 
working the stitch at the-front of the other 
rows, and taking up the front half ofthe stitch 





in that row, 1 treble in the 6th stitch of the first 
row, then 1 treble in the 4th stitch, so crossing 
over the other two stitches. Miss 3 de stitches 
in the 3d row, work 1 dein each of the next 3 
de; repeat from *, taking up the 5th stitch in 
the first row from the last used. At the end of 
the row make 1 ch,turn. 4th. Work 1 de on 
each stitch of last row, taking up the back of 
the loop at the end, 1 ch, turn. 5th. * Work 1 
treble in the 2d de of the 3d row, 1 treble in the 
3d de, then 1 treble in the 1st<lc, miss 3 de of 
last row, 1 de in each of the three next; repeat 
from *, taking care to work the treble stitches 
on the de stitches in the 3d row, therefore be- 
tween the treble stitches worked in that row. 
Repeat from the 4th row until you have worked 
80 rows in all, and fasten off. You now bind 


| the work round with worsted braid, and make 








a ruching of the same, which you put round 
the edge. The handles are crocheted, and 
sewn on firmly, and ornamented at the top 
with a bow of braid. For the handles make a 
chain of nine stitches, unite; on this work 9 
de, then work round and round in de until you 
have made them 12 inches in length. 


i _ 


GIRL’S KNITTED COLLAR AND MUFF. 
Materials.—Scarlet fleecy, white Shetland wool. 
Tus collar and muff are knitted in a stitch 

which imitates fur. For the collar (Fig. 1), 

begin at the back edge; cast on 3 stitches with 

red fleecy, and knit plain in rows backwards 
and forwards, always increasing and decreas- 


Fig. 1.—Girl’s Knitted Collar. 





ing at the edges, according to a good-shaped 
paper pattern; work in also 3 rows of loops 
with white Shetland wool, which must have 
been wound 20 times double. Fasten this 
wool on the wrong side, * work 2 stitches, place 
the wool on the right side, knit 2 more, make a 
loop two-fifths of an inch long with the skein 
of wool, and draw it back to the wrong side of 
the work. The loops must be alternated in 
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the following rows. When the knitting is fin- 
ished, sew the loops down on the wrong side, 
so that they are not drawn out on the right 
side ; then line the collar with scarlet silk, and 
bind it with red ribbon two-fifths of an inch 
wide. Sew on in front 3 lappets of red silk 
ribbon four-fifths of an inch wide, which are 


Fig. 2—Girl’s Knitted Muff. 








tied into bows. For the muff (Fig. 2), work in 
the same manner as for the cape a piece of 
knitting about twelve and four-fifths inches 
long, eight and four-fifths inches wide ; sew | 
the ends together on the wrong side ; then quilt | 
and line the muff, and ornament it with bows | 
from illustration. 


| 
| 
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BLACK SILK WATCH-CHAIN. 

Materials.—Black silk, lyre or lutal. 

Tuis mode of working watch-chains, and, 
indeed, of producing a thick braid, is an old 
style of work revived. It is exceedingly easy 

Fig. 1. 





todo. The lyre or lutal, as it is called by some, 
is of wood or ivory. A slip-knot of silk is 
placed over one end of the lyre, as shown in 
Fig. 2; the end is wound round a; the loop 


first formed is slipped over this thread of silk ; 
the thread is passed over 3, and the slipping re- 
Fig. 2.—Detail of Watch-Chain. 





peated until a sufficient length of chain is com- 
pleted, which is kept in place by being passed 
through a hole in the lyre. 
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BOY’S CROCHET CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Tuis chest protector is crocheted in Tunisian 
cross crochet stitch with violet and reddish- 
| brown zephyr wool, in a square design imi- 
tating plaid. Join the back and fronts on the 
sides by means of a narrow belt, which is cro- 
cheted in connection with the backs, and is 
| buckled over on the fronts. Cut a pattern of 





the requisite size of thin lining, then begin on 
the under edge of one of the fronts with the 
requisite number of stitches, with the darker 
wool, and crochet the first pattern row in Tu- 
nisian stitch, alternately four stitches with the 
darker and four with the lighter wool; the 
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thread of each color is run along on the wrong | fine silk braid. This bow consists of 4 gros 
side of the work; in the second round of the | grain loops bound with satin one-tenth of an 
first pattern row these four stitches are worked inch wide; the sewing-on of the loops is 
off with the same colors. The second and all | covered under an ornament of silk braid of 
the remaining pattern rows are worked in Tu- | different sizes, on to which 4 silk tassels are 
nisian cross crochet stitch, but in the second | joined. 

pattern row the order of the wools must be Fig. 2.—Bow with crochet ornament. The 
changed. Continue in this manner so as to bow consists of 5 loops of gros grain one inch 
work alternating squares. Begin the back on | wide, bound with a strip of satin one-tenth of 


Fig. 1.—Bow with Braid Ornament. Fig. 2.—Bow with Crochet Ornament. 





an inch wide, sewn on a round piece of stiff 
net. The sewing-on of the loops is covered 
under the following ornament worked in cro- 


the under edge, and crochet it in the same man- 
ner, Join the shoulders on the wrong side 
with slip stitches, and crochet a neck binding 
an inch wide in the same manner. Edge the | chet with black purse silk. Make a foundatton 
front of the left front, in the manner shown by | chain of 40 stitches, join them into a circle, and 
the illustration, with two rounds of slip stitches | work 4 rounds of slip stitches, increasing so as 
of red wool, in working which the threads must | to keep tke circle flat. Then work on the 
lie under the work, as in tambour-work. This | foundation chain stitches, as well as on the 
imitates a hem. Face the fronts with twilled | stitch of the last round, always alternately 1 
muslin, set ornamental buttons on the left | slip stitch, 1 purl (3 chain stitch 1 double in 
front, and sew button-hole loops on the under | the 1st), at the outer edge miss 1 stitch under 
side. Tocorrespond to these, sew little pearl | every purl, at the inner edge miss 3 stitches. 
buttons on the edge of the right front. Line | The small circle fastened below the larger one 
the neck binding, and the upper edge of the | consists of 2 rounds of slip stitches worked 
back, and the belt parts, with drilling. round a circle of 12 chain stitches, working 5 
pur! in the 2d round, as can be seen in illustra- 
tion. This small circle is sewn on to 2 purl of 
ORNAMENTS FOR MANTLES AND the larger one. Then ornament the purl of 
JACKETS. both circles with jet beads, and fasten 5 small 

Fie. 1.—Bow with ornament of thick and | silk tassels on the purl of the small circle. 
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BOX PINCUSHION. 

EITHER a soap or a cigar box would be suit- 
able for this cushion ; the box is convenient for 
holding jewelry and pocket handkerchiefs. It 
is covered with blue satin, and the lid is edged 
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with a box-plaiting of blue satin ribbon; the 
sides are decorated with white lace and a ruch- 
ing. The top may be either embroidered or 
decorated with guipure d’art. 
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PAPER FLOWERS.—DOUBLE VIOLET. 
Materials.—Leaves from a florist’s; two shades of 
violet-colored tissue paper; green paper; yellow floss 
silk; fine flower-wire. 
THE circles for the flowers are cut to the dia- 
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makers. The petals are slipped over the wire 
and tied with a piece of green silk. The buds 
are formed of the small circles rolled tightly 
together, and finished with a strip of green tis- 
sue cut in four points at the top; this is con- 


row ur 


is) (> 


re) 


tinued over the stalks. Little knots of the 
yellow floss silks are fastened over the wire in 
the centre of the flower. 
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BAG FOR SKATES. 
(See page 86.) 

Materials.— Toile cirée, or American cloth, a piece 
measuring two yards and four inches in length, and 
a yard and nine inches in width ; six yards of crimson 
worsted braid, one inch wide ; narrow braid to matel; 





grams 2 and 3; the smaller are of the darker, 
the larger of the lighter shade of mauve paper. 
Each little scallop of the petals is rounded with 
a small wooden instrument used by flower- 


chalk-white beads, crimson sewing silk; four brass 
rings, one inch and a half in diameter. 

Tuis bag, which is a German invention, is 
made of strong useful materials. As skating 
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fireriiodel will be acceptable. ~Otr model is of 
toile cirée, and is lined with canvas. The entire 
length of the bag is cut both front and back, 
being in one piece ; the latter turns over witha 
flap. This is now covered with a trelliswork 


, is now a favorite exercise with ladies, we trust | it over with button-hole stitches and a few 


of crimson braid, each diamond being fastened | 


Fig. 4. 





down with fine chalk-white beads. When this 


is completed, proceed to cut the sides, which | 


are made of the same material. Before joining 
them to the front and back, cut a round hole 
at the top and three parts down, as shown in 
the illustration, put a ring into hole, and work 





Fig. 2. 





beads. These rings are for the handle, so that 
| when the bag is filled, the metal rings prevent 
| the cloth breaking. Both sides are alike, and 

both are bound with braid, and ornamented 
Fig. 5. 





d sc 9 
with beads. The handle, which is forty inches 
long, is made of braid, plaited according to the 
details, Figs. 2,3, and 4. Commence with four 
pieces, and loop them together according to 
detail Fig. 2; make these loops firm by stitch- 





| ing, according to detail Fig. 3 (this is only done 
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to start 
tinue working as in detail Fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows 

a portion of the completed handle full working 

size. Itis lastly stitched to the bottom of the | 
side of the bag, the fastening being concealed 
with beads. It passes through the ring, and is 
again brought to the outside at the top. The 
same proceeding is observed on the opposite 
side, working downwards instead of upwards. 


om 
EMBROIDERED CLOTHES-RACK. 
Tuis rack is to hang up on the wall, and is | 
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with); fasten off the thread, and con- | wool and knit with both threads 1 row plain; 


before knitting each stitch, the wool must be 
wound round a mesh measuring two-fifths of 
aninch round. Then knit 1 row with the gray 
thread only, without forming loops; after this 
draw the mesh out of the row of loops; repeat 
these 2 rows constantly till the strip is suffi- 
ciently long. Before working each row of 
leops, the wool must be begun afresh. When 


the strip is sufficiently long, cast off, cut the 
loops open, comb them out, and clip them. 
The strips are fastened on the muff as seen in 
illustration. 





made of oiled walnut. The piece in the back 
is embroidered on canvas. 


—_-> —__——_- 
MUFF OF VELVET AND KNITTED 
STRIPS. 
Tuis muff is eight and four-fifth inches long, 
and measures nineteen inches round. It is 





made of black velvet, with a quilted blue silk 
lining, and trimmed with 3 knitted strips, 
which imitate fur, as can be seen in illustra- 
tion. The latter are worked with gray thread 
and gray fleeey, with fine steel knitting needles, 
in the following manner: Cast on 20 stitches 
with the gray thread, then take up the gray | 





BRUSH FOR SILK DRESSES AND 
MANTLES. 
Tuts brush is very useful for cleaning silk 
clothes. It consists of colored flannel strips 
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two-fifths of an inch wide, rolled up as seen on 
illustration, and sewn together; they are then 
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Fig. 2.—Brush for Silk, Ete. 





sewn on toa thick piece of felt, six and two-fifths 


inches long, three and three-fifths inches wide, | 
rounded off at one end, and pointed at the | 


other. At the edge, the felt part is covered 
with even stitches of red wool taken double ; 
on the top sew a piece of red cloth, which covers 
the stitches with which the flannel strips have 
been sewn on. Another piece of cloth, form- 
ing a sort of bag, is sewn on the top of the 
brush ; it is ornamented with point russe em- 
broidery of black silk. Into this bag the hand 
is inserted while brushing. 





BELL-ROPE OF CORD PLAITING. 
Tuis bell-rope consists of a plait of cord. 
Take 4 pieces of cord (taken double), over 2 
Fig. L 


| 





of which you work, and with the 2 others of 
which you work the plait. The 2 pieces over | 
which you work must be as long as you wish 


i 
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Fig. 3.—Roll of Flannel for Brush. 





, the bell-rope to be; they are knotted togethe: 
at one end, and form a loop, which is fastened 
on a lead cushion. The 2 other pieces of cord 
| (taken double likewise) must be 6 times as 
long as the others, and are wound in a ball 


Fig. 2. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Fasten these cords on the lead cushion, and 
work the plait from Fig. 2. When it is suffi- 
ciently long, draw the cords over which you 
have worked through a wooden handle covered 


| with thread, and fasten them round a circle 


from Fig. 1. This circle, which completes the 
handle, is also covered with thread. The other 
cords are also drawn through the handle, and 
fastened on the circle. 
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ECONOMY IN COOKING WELL, ETC. 

Economy in cooking does not consist in the use 
of very little of what are called the necessaries, but 
rather in always getting up, even the most common 
dishes, in such a manner as not only to relish, but 
also to present, at table, a good appearance. Some 
housekeepers who have come within the range of the 
writer’s observation appear, in a remarkable degree, 
to possess this faculty. A poor meal is never seen on 
their table, or ever a time known when friends hap- 
pening in at meal time put them out of sorts. The 
plainly-furnished table is always neat, the cloth 
white, and carefully spread, the knives and forks 
bright as brick-dust can make them, and the silver 
looking its very best; while the clean floor, well- 
dusted furniture, cheerful fire in winter, or pleasant 
breeze and vases of flowers in summer, wonderfully 
assist the appetite, and add greatly to the enjoyment 
of the plain but excellent fare. Cheerful faces, too, 
add to table enjoyment more than is generally sup- 
posed. What husband and father, coming from the 
drudgery of business, would nat rather find at the 
head of his table a cheerful, happy-looking wife, 
neatly dressed, and pleasant children, with a plain, 
well-cooked, but simple dinner, than be seated at a 
sumptuous feast spread on an untidy table; the room 
in confusion, and everything betokening ill-humor; 
the wife heated, full of complaints of the fatigue of 
cooking; the children’s faces and hair in anything 
but tidy order, reflecting, as children generally will, 
the unhappy state of their mother? It will, indeed, 
be a wonder if one or two are not sent from the table, 
ar punished in some other manner, before the meal 
ts over. 

No matter with how much care the meal has been 
prepared, every article on the table may be perfect 
in itself, and perfectly cooked, and the only motive 
in getting it up may have been to give pleasure to 
the family, still, after all, we find the principal relish 
wanting; the only seasoning which gives enjoyment 





| 





ence, often uphold a sinking husband; many times 
all @ man wants is courage, and a hopeful wife can 
impart all that he needs. 

Be careful that every bit left is put to the best ad- 
vantage; many times have we seen sufficient bread 
in the swill-pail to give a small family a meal. ‘ Wil- 
ful waste makes woful want.” Not that, under any 
circumstances, we would advise the use of unhealtlry 
food, such as sour bread or biscuit. When this 
accident occurs, which ought not to be oftener than 
once to any housekeeper, and for which there is no 
excuse, throw it away; better by far bake again 
than allow a family to eat sour bread. One of the 
rules given to servants should be, that if the bread is 
sour another baking must take its place immedi 
diately. We have found this to work well. Servants 
don’t like to do work twice when a little care will 
save them the trouble. Dry and heavy bread can be 
used. Much waste is also experienced in the boiling, 
ete., of meats. Unless watched, the cook will throw 
out the water without letting it cool to take off the 
fat, or scrape the dripping-pan into the swill-pail. 
This grease is useful in many ways. Again, bits of 
meat are thrown out which would make good hashed 
meat or hash. The flour is sifted in a wasteful man- 
ner, or the bread-pan left with dough sticking to it. 
Pie crust is left and laid by to sour, instead of mak- 
ing a few tarts for tea, ete. Cake batter is thrown 
out because but little is left. Cold puddings are con- 
sidered good for nothing, when often they can be 
steamed for the next day, or, as in case of rice, made 
over in other forms. Vegetables are thrown away 
that would warm for breakfast nicely. Dish towels 
are thrown down where mice ean destroy them. 
Soap is left in water to dissolve, or more used than 
is necessary. If Bath brick is used, whiting, rotten 
stone, etc., much is wasted uselessly. The serub 
brush is left in water, pails scorched by the stove, 
tubs and barrels left in the sun to dry and fall apart, 
chamber pails allowed to rust, tins not dried, and 
iron-ware rusted; nice knives used for cooking in 
the kitchen, silver spoons are used to scrape kettles, 
or forks to toast bread. Rinsings from sweetmeats, 


and skimmings of syrup, which make good vinegar, 


to viands, however costly, absent; the outlay worse | 


than wasted, and the fatigue endured for naught. 
Many housekeepers fail here in making their table 
attractive, but do not realize the cause. No doubt 
often there are little trials, known only to themselves, 
which cloud the brow, but they should always make 
ft the rule never to let such troubles be the cause of 
Ni-humor in the family, especially at meal time. 
When the dress is changed for dinner, let it be the 
rule to clear the brow from all its clouds. If neces- 
sary, put on a cheerful air, and soon the spirit itself 
will pervade the soul, repaying fully the effort to sub- 
due the evil by filling the bosom with joy and peace, 
and the next effort will be found much more easy. 
Perhaps this may be called digression, but the writer 
thinks not; her object is to benefit the young, whose 
habits as housekeepers are not fixed, but who have 
an idea of making home pleasant, they hardly know 
how, unless by cooking fine meals, ete. She wishes 
housekeepers with limited means to understand the 
economy of cheerfulness ; it will cover the many de- 
fects of cooking, or mistakes of judgment, to which 
the young housekeeper is daily exposed; and we 
think, too, a cheerful-tempered lady will, in the end, 
make a more finished housekeeper than one who 
habitually gives way to gloom. Hope is everything 
in the family, and no member needs it more than the 
wife and mother. Be particularly mindful to culti- 
vate this habit of mind if you find your Imsband in- 
elining to despondency. Wives, even by silent influ- 





are thrown out; cream is allowed to mould and spoil; 
mustard to dry in the pot, and vinegar to corrode the 
castor; tea, roasted coffee, pepper, and spices to 
stand open and lose their strength. The molasses 
jug loses the cork, and the flies take possession. 
Sweetmeats are opened and forgotten. Vinegar is 
drawn in a basin, and allowed to stand, until both 
basin and vinegar are spoiled. Sugar is spilled from 
the barrel, coffee from the sack, and tea from the 
chest. Different sauces are made too sweet, and 
both sauce and sugar wasted. Dried fruit has not 
been taken care of in season, and becomes wormy. 
The vinegar on pickles loses strength, or leaks out, 
and the pickles become soft. Potatoes in the cellar 
grow, and the sprouts are not removed until they 
become worthless. Apples decay for want of look- 
ing over. Pork spoils for want of salt, and beef be- 
cause the brine wants scalding. Hams become 
tainted, or filled with vermin, for want of the right 
protection. Dried beef becomes so hard it can’t be 
cut. Cheese moulds, and is eaten by mice or vermin. 
Lard is not well tried in the fall, and becomes tainted. 
Butter spoils for want of being well made at first. 
Bones are burned that will make soup. Ashes are 
thrown out carelessly, endangering the premises, 
and wasting them. Servants leave a light and fire 
burning in the kitchen, when they are out all the 
evening. Clothes are whipped to pieces in the wind; 
fine cambrics rubbed on the board, and laces torn in 
starching. Brooms are never hung up, and soon are 
spoiled, Carpets are swept with stubs, hardly fit to 
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scrub the kitchen, and good new brooms used for 
scrubbing. Towels.are used in place of holders, and 
good sheets to iron on, taking a fresh one every week, 
thus scorching at last nearly all in the house. Fluid, 
if used, is left uncorked, endangering the house, and 
wasting the alcohol. Caps are left from the lamps, 
rendering the fluid worthless by evaporation. Table 
linen is thrown carelessly down, and is eaten by 
mice, or put away damp, and is mildewed; or the 
fruit stains are forgotten, and the stains washed in. 
Tablecloths and napkins used as dish-wipers; mats 
forgotten to be put under hot dishes; teapots melted 
by the stove; water forgotten in pitchers, and al- 
lowed to freeze in winter; slops for cow and pigs 
never saved; China used to feed cats and dogs on; 
and in many other ways a careless or inexperienced 
housekeeper will waste, without heeding, the hard- 
earned wages of her husband; when she really 
thinks, because she buys no fine clothes, makes the 
old ones last, and cooks plainly, she is 2 most superior 
housekeeper. The old saying of our grandmothers 
is only too true, which says, “A woman can throw 
out with a spoon faster than a man can throw in with 
a shovel.” 

We are thus particular, in noting the little things 
in which housekeepers fail, because we know, from 
early experience, how necessary it is to know and 
feel the importance of economy in small matters. It 
is seldom that a lady can assist in any other manner 
in lightening the load of her husband, and, indeed, 
this should not be neglected, let her talents be what 
they may. The first duty of a wife is to make the 
home pleasant; if this can be done, and other labor 
accomplished, all is well; but that is an absolute 
necessity, never to be thought lightly of, or classed 
among the secondary duties of woman. “A word to 
the wise is sufficient.” The duties of woman are 
everyday duties; we cannot let go awhile and pick 
up where we left off; it is like a stitch dropped in 
intricate knitting, it goes down and down, until the 
whole work is spoiled. Sometimes ladies go into the 
kitchen ill prepared, in dress, for the work to be 
done; it certainly is better economy to buy common 
dresses for such purposes, than to spoil one that 
would buy adozensuch. Large aprons, with sleeves, 
will be found convenient to put on for afew moments, 
when company is in the parlor, to assist in taking up 
tea. A novice in kitchen work will soil her clothes 
more in a half-hour than an adept ina week. Rings 
with stones must always be removed before putting 
hands in dough. This may seem superfluous advice, 
but the writer well remembers seeing, many years 
since, dough in the ring of a young housekeeper. 
When a lady first becomes a housekeeper, she is very 
anxious to do her best. She asks of this and that 
friend the advice she needs. Some are good advisers, 
and some not; and thus often mistakes occur. It is 
well to keep a record of all the mistakes you make, 
they will be less apt to happen again. When you 
make a good batch of bread, etc., write immediately 
in your journal the whole process ; it will enable you 
to do the same again. Memory is not asafe guide 
for housekeepers more than others; it often fails, 
and this is one reason why there is such a difference 
in the everyday cooking in a family. If you possess 
a cook-book, mark every receipt you try; those you 
like with one, and those which do not suit with an- 
other mark. Always, in trying receipts, be attentive 
to copy the rule not only, but the directions. There 
is as much in putting cakes together asin getting the 
proportions. Many do not consider that the cake 
must be baked as directed to insure success; but 
that this is highly important experienced house- 
keepers are well aware, and a stove with a poor oven 
is pronounced a worthless appendage to the kitchen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Coquilles, or Scalloped Meat, etc.--In the English 
way of scalloping, the cold meat is chopped up, sea- 
soned, and mixed with bread crums; rightly, the 
bread crums should only be placed upon the top. 
Take any kind of cold roast meat, cut it into exceed- 
ingly thin slices of about an inch across, season it 
well, pour over it enough wine, gravy, and melted 
butter to moisten, place it in buttered scallop shells, 
sprinkle bread crums pretty thickly on the top, and 
place them ina hot oven till well browned. Some 
sliced mushrooms are a great improvement. Cold 
rabbit, sweetbreads, poultry, calves’ brains, veal, and 
difierent kinds of fish, are specially adapted for co. 
quiiles. Serve in the shells. 

Dolpettes of Cold Meat.—Prepare the meat as fora 
hash—or some hashed meat that has become cold 
will answer the purpose—add to it some bread crums, 
enough to stiffen the consistency, mix it together 
with the yelk of eggs, shape it into small balls, dip 


| them into egg, roll them in bread crums and grated 








cheese, and fry them brown. Glaze them, or serve 
them with tomato sauce. 

Swiss or Potato Soup.—Boil two or three pounds of 
potatoes, well mash them, add slowly good broth, 
sufficient for your tureen ; let this well boil, and then 
add some spinach, sorrel, a little parsley, lemon, 
thyme, mint, and sage, all chopped fine. Boil all five 
minutes ; pepper and salt to taste ; just before taking 
it off the fire, add two well-beaten eggs. 

Ham Toast.—Serape or pound some cold ham, mix 
it with beaten egg, season with pepper, lay it upon 
buttered toast, and place it in a hot oven for three or 
four minutes. Dried salmon, smoked tongue, potted 
meats, or any other relishing viands, answer equally 
well upon toast. 

Suvory Sandwiches.—Boil some eggs hard, leave 


| them to get quite cold, then cut them across into 


slices of moderate thickness; add a few slips of an- 


| chovies or some anchovy paste, and put them be- 


tween slices of roll cut thin and buttered. 

Scolloped Chicken.—Mince chicken with lean ham 
and a little pepper mixed, in scollop shells or a flat 
dish, add two large spoonfuls of cream, cover with 
crums, and set before the fire to brown, with a little 
butter on the top. 

Scotch Woodcock.—Make some buttered toast, put 
it on a flat dish, boil two eggs hard, put a spoonful of 
essence of anchovy on the toast, cut the eggs (white 
and yelks), and lay them over the anchovy. Serve 
hot. 

Oyster Sausages.—Chop a pint of oysters with a 
quarter of a pound of veal and a quarter of a pound 


| of suet, some bread crums; season with salt and pep- 


per; pound them in a mortar; make them into little 
cakes with an egg; flour, and fry them dry. Serve 
hot. 

Breakfast Dish.—One pound of rich gravy beef cut 
up into small pieces, put them intoa basin with a 
small lump of fresh butter; cover over with a plate, 
and place in an oven for about an hour; take out and 
bruise in a mortar, add salt and pepper to taste, and 
press all into a potting pot; pour over melted butter. 

Rabbits.—Truss your rabbits short, lay them in a 
basin of warm water for ten minutes, then put them 
into plenty of water, and boil them about half an 
hour; if large ones, three quarters; if very old, an 
hour ; smother them with plenty of white onion sauce, 
mince the liver, and lay it round the dish, or make 
liver sauce, and send it up in a boat. It will save 
much trouble to the carver if the rabbits be cut up in 
the kitchen into pieces fit to help at table, and the 
head divided, one-half laid at each end, and slices of 
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Jemon and the liver, chopped very finely, laid on the 
sides of the dish. 

Sweetbreads Full-Dressed.—Parboil them, and let 
them get cold; then cut them in pieces, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick; dip them in the yelk of an 
egg, then in fine bread-crums (some add spice, lemon- 
peel, and sweet herbs) ; put some clean dripping into 
a frying-pan; when it boils, put in the sweetbreads, 
and fry them a fine brown. For garnish, crisp pars- 
ley ; and for sauce, mushroom catchup and melted 
butter, or anchovy sauce. 

Kidneys.—Cut them through the long way, score 
them, sprinkle a little pepper and salt on them, and 
run a wire skewer through them to keep them from 
curling on the gridiron, so that they may be evenly 
broiled. Broil them over a very clear fire, turning 
them often till they are done; they will take about 
ten or twelve minutes, if the fire is brisk ; or fry them 
in butter, and make giavy for them in the pan (after 
you have taken out the kidneys), by putting in a tea- 
spoonful of flour; as soon as it looks brown, put in as 
much water as will make gravy; they will take five 
minutes more to fry than to broil. Some cooks chop 
afew parsley-leaves very fine, and mix them witha 
bit of fresh butter and a little pepper and salt, and 
put a little of this mixture on each kidney. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Soda Scones.—Take two pounds of flour, and rub 
into it four ounces of butter and a pinch of salt, then 
take a sufficient quantity of sour buttermilk (in a 
jug) to mix the flour into a paste, not too stiff. Mix 
with cold water in a teacup, until dissolved, a good- 
sized teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. When prop- 
erly mixed, toss it into the buttermilk, which must 
be sour; stir it up quickly until it effervesces; mix 
the flour with the milk, in its effervescent state, roll 
the paste to about a quarter of an inch thick, stamp 
it out in small round cakes, and bake on a girdle over 
a nice clear fire. For “flour scones,” the flour is 
merely mixed with water, rolled out very thin, and 
slightly browned on the girdle. They should be quite 
limp, almost like leather, and sent to table in a folded 
napkin to keep them hot. 

Girdle Cake.—Rub six ounces of sugar into two 
pounds of flour, add a little salt, and make the whole 
into a paste with a sufficient quantity of milk, roll it 
out, cut into round cakes, and bake on a girdle. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—This, when carefully made 
and well baked, is a very nice, wholesome pudding, 
the crust being remarkably light and crisp, though 
containing no butter. First, weigh six ounces crum 
of alight stale loaf, and grate it down small; then 
add and mix thoroughly with it three and a half 
ounces powdered sugar, and a very slight: pinch of 
salt. Next, take from one pound to a pound and a 
quarter of russets, or any other good baking apples; 
pare and take off the core in quarters, without di- 
viding the fruit; arrange them in compact layers ina 
deep tart dish, which holds about a pound and a 
half, and strew amongst them four ounces of sugar 
and the grated rind of a fine fresh lemon; add the 
strained juice of the lemon, and pour the bread- 
crums gently in the centre, then with a spoon spread 
them into a layer of equal thickness over the apples, 
making it very smooth. Sift powdered sugar over, 
wipe the edge of the dish, and send the pudding toa 
rather brisk oven for something mere than three- 
quarters of an hour. Very pale brown sugar will 
answer for it almost as well as pounded. 

New Year's Cookies.—Four fresh eggs beat with a 
pound of sugar one hour, the juice and rind of one 
lemon, one pound of flour, and one half-teaspoon of 
hartshorn. These cakes must be made in a cold 
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room, or they will be too soft; roll thin, eat them in 
squares, and impress them with any fancy mould; lay 
on the pans anise or caraway seed, instead of butter- 
ing; let the cakes dry from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, and afterwards bake in a very slow oven with- 
out browning. They will keep a year. 

Pound Cake.—One pound of pulverized loaf-sugar, 
the same of sweet butter worked free from salt ; beat 
the sugar and butter to a cream with the hand ; sepa- 
rate and beat ten eggs as light as possible; mix the 
yelks with the sugar and butter, and afterwards the 
whites alternately, with one pound of sifted flour; 
beat well and bake without burning in round basins. 
It used to be thought vulgar to use pound cake when 
fresh; it ought to be three days old before cutting to 
serve with fruit cake at parties. A glass of wine im- 
proves it. Pound cakes should never be flavored ; it 
is generally mixed with otlrer cake, and if spiced, 
there is too little difference in the cakes. 

Corn Starch Cup Cake.—One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, one of milk, one of corn starch, two of flour, 
the whites of seven eggs beaten stiff; mix in the flour 
and starch two-thirds of a teaspoon of cream of tar- 
tar, and half a teaspoon of soda; put together like 
bride’s cake; bake quicklv. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

“arnishing Leather.—We always found common 
spirit varnish has the best effect on rubbed leather, 
as it lasts much longer than any other preparation, 
and is quite inexpensive. It is to be procured at any 
chemist’s. 

Worms in Flower-Pots.—Stir some freshly-burned 
lime in water. When quite clear, use the water for 
the plants, and the worms will be expelled. 

Prevention of Moth.—The best way of preventing 
moths is to wrap each article in stiff brown paper, 
secured all round, either with gum, paste, or close 
stitching; in fact, to make it as air-tight as possible. 
Put the packages in a box, and keep them tightly 
closed. 

Cleaning Ivory.—Take a piece of common white 
chalk, serape it to a powder, add as much water as 
will produce a paste, and apply this paste to the sur- 
face of the ivory. If the stains are very bad, two or 
three, or even more, applications may be requisite. 

Starching Collars and Cuffs.—Let the collars be 
washed, blued, and dried; then take two large table- 
spoonfuls of ordinary starch, and blend in cold water 
till there is about a breakfastcupful on it; dip your 
collars through it without going to the sediment; 
wring dry, and lay them in a clean towel for two or 
three hours; then draw them, and iron, and they 
will be stiff and glazed. 

Camphor Ice for Chapped Hands.—Take of sper- 
maceti four ounces, white wax (pure) eight ounces, 
oil of sweet almonds one pint. Mix together by a 
gentle heat, add of camphor (in small pieces) four 
ounces; when dissolved stir until partly cold, and 
add essential oil of bitter almonds and expressed oil 
of mace two fluid drachms, and pour into moulds. 

Another.—Take of hard clarified mutton suet eight 
ounces, spermaceti, wax, of each half an ounce, cam- 
phor one ounce. Proceed as before. 

How to Clean Oil-Cloths.—To ruin them, clean 
them with hot water or soap suds, and leave them 
half wiped, and they will look very bright while wet, 
and very dingy and dirty when dry, and soon crack 
and peel off. Butif you wish to preserve them, and 
have them to look new and nice, wash them with 
soft flannel and lukewarm water, and wipe thoroughly 
dry. If you want them to look extra nice after they 
are dry, drop a few spoonfuls of milk over them, and 
rub them with a small cloth. 
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THOUGHTS IN SEASON. 
BEFORE we welcome the new year with that pleas- 


ing hope which always “springs eternal,” it isnatural | 
to cast a glance over the history of the past year, in | 


which so many hopes lie buried. The first subject on 


which our thoughts dwell must needs be the fearful | . 
| venture to use such terms in regard to so impersonal 


war, in which two of the foremost nations of Christ- 


endoim have been wasting the lives of their dearest | 


sons, and carrying desolation to thousands of homes. 
Every one has felt that such a war, whatever its pre- 
texts, was a disgrace to the civilization of the age. 
Yet, amid all its blackness and misery, some gleams 
of light have appeared, which inspire better hopes for 
the future. One of these is the merciful and truly 
Christian treatment which prisoners of war have ex- 
perienced. Another, even more notable and encou- 
raging, is found in the efforts which have been made 
by the people of other nations to mitigate the distress 
caused by the war. For the first time in the history 
of Europe, societies have been organized for this 
purpose, contributions have been raised, and medi- 
cines, provisions, and other needful supplies pur- 
chased and sent under the charge of surgeons and 
skilled attendants for the relief of the sufferers on 
both sides. The women of Paris, headed by the 
Empress Eugenie, devoted themselves to mitigate 
the sufferings of war. English, Americans, Belgians, 
Swiss, and Italians have combined in this benevolent 
work. In England alone, half a mfion of dollars 
had been contributed during the first three months 
of the war. The “International Society for the Re- 
lief of the Sick and Wounded in War” hasits branches 
in almost every country of Europe; and on almost 
every battle-field its ambulances and surgeons, with 
their aids, bearing the “red cross” as their badge 
and protection, have been found on their mission of 
mercy. From Paris an expedition was organized by 
this society in conjunction with the American Aid 
Society; and we are told that “this friendly partner- 
ship between the surgeons of the two great branches 
of the English-speaking nation has excited warm ap- 
preciation in France.” Surely, in view of these facts, 
we may feel that the world moves, and that the leaven 
af Christianity is steadily doing its appointed work. 
In our own land, the history of the past year is 
mainly a history of peaceful progress. In particular, 
the efforts on behalf of education, and more espe- 
cially for improving the education of women, have 
been noteworthy. The noble bequest of Mr. Sim- 
mons, and the admission of young ladies as students 
into several of our principal colleges, are among the 
signs which show how great is the advance already 
made in this direction. The large increase in the 
number of women employed as teachers in our pub- 
lic schools proves that their true mission as the in- 
structresses of the young is becoming more generally 
appreciated. This must be regarded as a most cheer- 
ing indication for the future of our country. What- 
ever evils may exist in our society—and, no doubt, 
they are many and great—we may reasonably hope 
that they will gradually disappear under the trans- 
forming effect of a system of education which places 
all the youthful minds of the community in the charge 
of teachers who, by precept and example, will incul- 


able. 


wish to every reader of the Lapy’s Book “‘a happy 
New-Year,” and many pleasant returns of the day. 
Let us add the experience of our trust that in the 
coming time, as in the past, the connection between 
the Book and its ever-widening circle of subscribers 
will be one of mutual satisfaction, and (if we may 





a subject as a magazine) of cordial friendship and 
good-will 


MICROSCOPY. 
WHo would have supposed, a few years ago, that a 


| periodical entirely devoted to microscopic science 








cate lessons of purity, order, gentleness, and piety. 
_ In this well-founded hope, we may confidently | 


would have a large circulation in this country? Yet 
this, we are assured, is the case with the American 
Journal of Microscopy, now published monthly at 
Chicago. It is right to add that such a circulation ts 
well merited by its contents, which, though confined 
to the results of this special study, are of a nature to 
be interesting to readers of all classes, and particu 
larly to housekeepers. Some persons, we are aware, 
have an idea that the revelations of the microscope 
in regard to the food we eat and the air we breathe 
will merely tend to excite unavailing dislikes and 
alarms. But it must be considered that the micro- 
scope not only brings to view the minute animal and 
vegetable existences about us, but also shows us how 
we may get rid of those which are found or believed 
to be noxious. Asa striking example, it may be re- 
membered that those fearful pests, the trichinz tn 
pork, were not only made known in this way (after 
they had probably destroyed numberless lives), but 
it was at thesame time shown that thorough cooking 
of the meat destroyed them, and prevented all in- 
jurious effects. The animalecule, which startle us In 
examining a drop of water through the instrument, 
can, it is found, be expelled or destroyed by filtering, 
or distillation, or boiling. There are said to be at 
least a thousand fearful-looking little insects (the 
“acarus sacchari’), visible through the lens, in 
every teaspoonful of raw brown sugar; but refined 
sugar, it is found, has none of them, and is, we may 
add, not only the most wholesome, but really tHe 
cheapest for ordinary use. Thus, too, in a well- 
written paper in the first number of the journal just 
mentioned, Prof. E. M. Hale shows that while many 
of those vegetable substances which are in common 
use medicinally may be made worthless by the dp- 
structive effects of animalcule or fungi on them, the 
microscope will readily discover these parasites, and 
thus enable us to avoid the use of such inert medi- 
cines. 

This invaluable instrument has long been one of 
the principal aids of the druggist and physician, and 
is essential to the student of many sciences, such as 
chemistry, geology, botany, and physiology. Per- 
haps the time is not distant when every good house- 
keeper will think it necessary to be armed with one 
of these detectors, which will show at a glance whe- 
ther the hams, spices, sugar, tea, milk, and other 
articles of food procured for the family are what 
they ought to be. A knowledge that these examina- 
tions were going on in many households would have 
a wholesome influence on all dealers in such articles, 
and might thus prove of much advantage to the 
health and wealth of their customers. 
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WORK IS HEALTH. 

It is well known that few women have more la- 
borious lives than those which the wives of mission- 
aries commonly lead. The mere care of a household 
among a heathen and barbarous or half-civilized 
people is no ordinary charge. To this, however, 
most of these ladies add the duties of teaching the 
young, Visiting, and explaining the Scriptures in 
families, attending the sick, and much other mission 
work. Tosome who have heard of it, this amount of 
labor naturally seems excessive and exhausting. 
They are struck with a few instances, like that of the 
Rev. Mr. Judson, of Burmah, and his three admirable 
wives, and their commiseration is excited. A recent 
writer declares that “ probably not one out of twenty 
of the missionaries to-day in the field, that are of 
middle age, but has his second or third wife.’’ In 
view of such an appalling state of things, this com- 
passionate observer exclaims: ‘‘ Women may well 
ask, ‘To what purpose is this waste of noble woman's 
life?’”’ 

This startling inquiry has aroused the different 
mission societies to investigation, and the result 
shows that the tender-hearted writer was far astray 
from the truth, and that the excellent ladies in ques- 
tion are rather to be imitated than to be pitied. The 
Presbyterian Board of Missions find that out of the 
one hundred and fifteen married missionaries on 
their list, who might be considered to have reached 
“middle age’—that is, who had been ten years and 
upwards engaged in the work—only twenty-five had 
been widowers. Furthermore, it was found that 
during forty-seven years there had been connected 
With the missions in Western Asia, where the wo- 
men’s mission work is very onerous, two hundred 
and forty-seven individuals. Of these, one hundred 
and twelve were men, and one hundred and thirty- 
five were women. Of the men, twenty-nine are de- 
ceased, or rather more than twenty-five per cent. ; of 
the women, only twenty-five, or not quite nineteen 
per cent. The “ American Board,” who have more 
missions under their charge than any other American 
Society, declare that their experience is the same. 
In the missions of the Pacific Islands, for example, 
the total number of married men, from the begin- 
ning, has been eighty, of whom twenty-eight have 
died ; and of women, eighty-nine,.among whom the 
deaths have been only twenty-three. The statistics 
of the Indian missions yield similar results, showing 
that more men have died than women, and that very 
few of the missionaries (only five out of twenty-seven) 
had been married more than once. 

But it may be thought that the work is, at all 
events, excessive for both men and women. Even 
this supposition proves to be incorrect. The Ameri- 
can Board, after careful inquiry, are able to give the 
gratifying assurance that, according to their experi- 
ence, “the average of life in the ministry at home 
does not much, if at all, exceed that of missionaries 
abroad and in this country.”” Considering that many 
of the missionaries reside in unhealthy climates, like 
those of Africa, India, and Southern China, this fact 
is indeed remarkable. It is a new evidence of the 
truth that our bodies and minds are both designed 
for useful work ; and those who conform to this ordi- 
nance of creative wisdom find their natural recom- 
pense in health and cheerfulness, and in the “length 
of days” which these blessings bring with them. 





LADY CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 
WHILE some of our own colleges have been hesi- 
tating as to the propriety of granting degrees to 
women, the great English Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford have settled the question for their coun- 
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try by admitting young women equally with young 
men to the examinations which persons not members 
of the University have to pass in order to obtain de- 
grees. The report of the “syndicate” appointed by 
the Senate of Cambridge University, last year, to ex- 
amine such candidates, has been published, and from 
this it seems that the ladies came off, on the whole, 
very fairly. Thirty-six presented themselves for 
examination in the English branches, the classics, 
modern languages, mathematics, and other studies. 
The examiner reports that, in English history and 
composition, neariy all the candidates “acquitted 
themselves extremely well.”’ In the papers written, 
“there was hardly a touch of fine writing,” and 
“there were not four words wrongly spelt.” In 
arithmetic, six of the candidates did “ very well,” 
eleven others “creditably,” and the others failed. 
As the examination in this study is said to be spe- 
cially rigorous, this proportion of successful candi- 
dates must be deemed respectable. Twenty-four 
candidates in French presented themselves; two 
obtained marks of distinction, and only five failed 
to pass. There were three candidates in political 
economy, all of whom passed with some credit. In 
German, Italian, and drawing, about half the candi- 
dates passed. 


GREAT MEN. 


1. 


“ How old art thou?’ the sage began; 
—The boy, aroused from play, 
Tossing his fresh-plucked flowers aside, 
Sprang to his feet and gayly cried, 
“I’m ten years old to-day; 
What long, long days! Oh, how I wish 
The years would go away!” 
. 
2 


A blush of conscious eagerness 
Athwart his bright face ran; 

“Thou ‘lt find,” the sage went on to say, 

“When manhood comes, a shorter day, 
When age, that life ’s a span. 

What dost thou wish for now, my boy?” 
“]T wish to be a man.” 


3 


“What wouldst thou do, wert thou a man?” 
“*T would a traveller be ; 

And every curious thing I’d know, 

And through all foreign lands I'd go, 
And sail on every sea; 

And I would visit mighty kings, 
And they might visit me.” 


4. 


“But kings spurn common men.” The boy 
Looked up with flashing eye: 
“] thought that kings were good great men; 
But I will be a monarch then, 
And have a Palace high; 
And none I see in all the world 
Shall greater be than I.” 


5. 


“But greatness is not happiness; 
My son, an emblem see— 

How lovely grow these lowly flowers 

How peacefully they pass their hours,— 
While yonder lofty tree, 

That soared so high to reach the sky, 
Was scathed most fearfully.” 








6. 
The boy upon the blasted pine 
Gazed long in sober thought. 
“T’ll pluck these flowers,” at length he cried, 
* And they will die as that has died, 
And sooner, will they not? 
Nor bud, nor flower, nor leaf, nor stem 
Remain to mark the spot.” 


E 
“Tis true,” the old man said, **’tis true ;"— 
His voice was low and mild; 
“The hand of man or Heaven’s decree 
Alone can bow the great strong tree; 
The finger of a child, 
Or foot of senseless brute comes nigh, 
The flower is plucked or spoiled. 


8. 

* We prate of peace in lowly place 
—’ Tis not in place it lies, 

Evil, whose shadow darkens earth, 

Must perish in its place of birth! 
But hope may seek the skies, 

The good must tend to the All-good, 
The soul that strives will rise. 


9. 
“Press on, my royal boy, press on! 
As brooklets form the flood, 
The thoughts that swell thy simple heart 
May guide thee toa glorious part,— 
But se/f must be withstood ; 
And hold thou fast thy boyhood’s faith, 
THE GREAT MEN ARE THE GoopD!” 


Nore.—This poem has never been published in 
the Lapy’s Book. It may be found in Mrs. Hale’s 
new volume “ Love, or Weman’s Destiny; and Other 
Poems,” just published by Duffield Ashmead, Phila- 
delphia. 

NOTES AND NOTICES. 

FREE Rvussta.—In Russia, as everywhere else, lib- 
erty shows among its first fruits a desire for the ecle- 
vation of woman. In Warsaw public lectures are to 
be provided for the Polish ladies. The subjects men- 
tioned are natural science, technology, and political 
economy. It is further stated that, in order to assist 
in providing employment for women, the Directors 
of the Black Sea Navigation Company propose to 
employ them in future as bookkeepers, telegraph 
clerks, and accountants. If the experience of other 
employers is a test, the Directors will find their re- 
ward in the care and fidelity of the ladies whom they 
trust with these responsible duties. 

WOMEN IN InprIA.—A movement, which is full of 
promise, is taking place in India in regard to the edu- 
cation of women. A normal school for native ladies 
and girls has already been opened at Poona. At the 
University of Calcutta two Hindoo ladies were going 
up for the entrance examination. In the same city a 
native gentleman has established a class, and given 
scholarships, for the education of native women as 
medical attendants of their own sex; and a similar 
class is to be established at Lucknow. It is pleasing 
to see such evidences that a beautiful land and an 
— people are rising into the light of civiliza- 
tian. 


From ‘Companions of My Solitude.” See Literary 
Notices, page 99. 

“You labor under a retiring disposition, you are 
married, and you wish to retrieve the family for- 
tunes. First, you must at once abandon all those 
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pursuits which depend for suecess upon refined ap- 
preciation. You must seek to do something which 
many people demand. Emigrate, if you like, and 
cultivate the ground. Cattle are always in some de. 
mand, if only for tallow. It is better to provide the 
fuel for the lamp than those productions which are 
said to smell most of it. 


“Get, if you can, into one or other of the main 
grooves of human affairs. It is all the difference of 
going by railway, and walking over a ploughed field, 
whether you adopt common courses, or set up one 
for yourself. You will see most inferior persons 
highly placed in the army, in the church, in office, at 
the bar. They have somehow got upon the line, and 
have moved on well with very little original motive 
power of their own. 


“* DOMESTIC SERVANTS.—Their education is wretch- 
edly defective. But, besides that, they are particu- 
larly liable to the slavery of conventionality: in fact, 
there are few people more subdued by weak notions of 
whatitis correct for them to have, and to be, and todo. 
They undergo, in an especial degree, the temptation 
of being brought near toa class superior to their own 
in breeding and niceness, and consequently they are 
very likely to be discontented with their own. Their 
efforts to save money should be aided and directed 
Then masters and mistresses should recognize the 
fact that men and women love one another in all 
ranks; that Mary, if a pretty or comely gir], is pretty 
nearly sure at some time to have a lover. Let the 
master and mistress be aware of that fact, and treat 
it as an open question, which may be discussed some- 
times with advantage. Instead of such conduct, one 
hears sometimes that such maxims are laid down as 
that “‘no followers are allowed.” What does a lady 
mean who lays down such a law in her household? 
I could not bear to live with servants who were to 
see none of their friends or relations; I should feel as 
if I were keeping a prison.” 

CoPYRIGHT.—IT may be important to remind au- 
thors, publishers, and others interested, of the ex- 
ceedingly favorable provision of the revised copyright 
law, Which secures the exclusive liberty of publish 
ing the work or article copyrighted for the term of 
twenty-eight years, with the privilege of a renewal 
for the further term of fourteen years, making forty- 
two years in all. 

AMMONIA baths are becoming popular, particularly 
among those invalids who need, but cannot procure, 
the natural mineral-water baths. The ammonia bath 

is easily arranged. To one quart of tepid, soft, oreven 
hard water of grateful temperature, add from one- 
half to one tablespoonful of aqua ammonia, as sold 
by apothecaries. The water should feel oily on the 
fingers, and have a slight odor of ammonia. Usea 
soft, absorbent cloth of cotton or linen, and bathe 
every part of the surface of the body successively, 
using a towel, or not, afterwards. Invalids may use 
this bath daily with benefit. Persons in ordinary 
health should not employ it oftener than twice in one 
week. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘The Poet’s Dream’’—* Charade—Misad- 
venture”—“ At Sea’’—“ Bessie’s Visit”—“ Louisiana 
Seenery”—‘“By the River’—“ Ventures’ — “The 
Widower” and “June Roses.” 

The following articles are declined: ‘“‘ Memories” 
—‘ Forever’’—*‘ My Midnight Watch’ —“ Waiting”— 
“Shadows”’—“ Hellebore” and “To E. S. R.” 

“The Road to Fortune.” No letter, no stamps. 
Every MS. must be accompanied with a letter, and 





stamps to return if desired. 
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Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 





HEARTBURN AND WATER-BRASH. 

HEARTBURN, or cardialgia, as it is termed among 
physicians, consists of a painful sensation of heat 
running up in paroxysms from the pit of the stomach 
to the fauces. When this sensation is accompanied 
by the ejection of a watery-like fluid, it is called 
pyresis, or water-brash. The two affections are the 
one and the same disease, the latter being the severer 
developmens of it. 

Doctor Cullen, who saw a great deal of this com- 
plaint, gives the following description of it: “Its 
distinguishing characteristics are a burning heat in 
the epigastrium, with a sense of suffocation, as if a 
cloud of smeke was filling the passages in its journey 
from the stomach to the mouth, followed by the 
vomiting, or rather the eructation of a thin watery 
luid, resembling saliva, but usually insipid and taste- 
less, and described by the patient as being cold. The 
paroxysms usually come on in the morning and fore- 
noon, When the stomach is empty, and lasts for a 
considerable length of time. The first symptoms of 
their approach is a severe pain at the pit of the sto- 
mach, with a sense of constriction, as if the stomach 
were drawn towards the back. The pain is increased 
by raising the body to an erect posture, and there- 
fore the body is bended forward. The pain is often 
very severe, but passes away with the discharge of 
the liquid.” 

It used to be represented that this liquid came from 
the stomach, and that it was from the excessive 
quantity of acid in this organ that it was discharged ; 
but, with the increased knowledge that we have of 
these things at the present day, we have every reason 
to believe that it comes not from the stomach, but 
from the glands at the bottom of the @sophagus. 
For, in the first place, when thrown up without much 
effort, it is alkaline, and only when there is sufficient 
heaving to eject some of the contents of the stomach 
does it present an acid reaction ; and, secondly, it 
presents under the microscope the same appearance 
as the secretion of the glands of the throat and 
esophagus, gives the same chemical tests, and pos- 
sesses the same power of turning starch into sugar. 
The attribution, then, of the fluid to the lower part 
of the gullet, is an obvious conclusion, and the pro- 
bable rationale of its collection is this: ‘* That from 
some preternatural irritation of the stomach—such 
as the persistence of food in it, the collection of 
mucus, or morbid sensitiveness of the nerves—the 
salivary secretion, which accompanies the food to 
this organ, and which continues afterwards, is pre- 
vented from entering it by an irritated constriction 
of the muscular tube only at these times. After the 
elapse of a certain number of hours, it is ejected, 
and the result is attained by that easy reversed 
action which is observed in the cesophagus, as dis- 
tinguished from the severe strain of emptying the 
stomach from vomiting; and hence we have the 
easy eructation of mild fluid, constituting an attack 
of the symptoms in question.” And this is just the 
long and short of water-brash. A spasm of the gul- 
let detains the secretions of the salivary and cesopha- 
geal glands from entering the stomach except at meal 
times; these secretions are enabled during the ab- 
sence of food to collect in considerable quantities as 
a consequence, and be thrown off when necessary by 
a simple reversed muscular action. 

We have spoken of a sensation of heat or pain that 
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accompanies the eructation of fluid; but if must not 
be supposed that it is from the acrid, alkaline, or 
acid qualities of the fluids ejected that this pain 
arises, for this is not the case. A simple evidence of 
this is exhibited by swallowing again the liquid which 
rises into the mouth. Of course, if it was capable of 
giving pain by its chemical constituents, it would 
do soin going down as well as in coming up. But 
nothing of the sort is experienced, and it excites as 
little discomfort as saliva in its downward course. 
Besides which the sensation, or heartburn, as it is 
called, occurs without the eructation of fluid ; indeed, 
it is by far most commonly dry, consisting only of a 
sensation like hot smoke rising in the throat, but 
bringing nothing up. In these cases, the most fa- 
miliar ones to us all, either the spasm is not com- 
plete enough to stay the secretions, or not strong 
enough to bring it up, or that it has been exhausted 
by the recent digestion of a meal. 

The causes of heartburn and pyrosis, though they 
are diseases of the cesophagus, do not lie in the 
cesophagus. Cancer, ulceration, stricture, and the 
most extensive diseases of that organ do not origi- 
nate them in the majority of cases, whereas 4 littie 
chronic inflammation, or, more commonly still, 
simply atony of the stomach, seldom exists long 
without them. They are not, then, the accompani- 
ments of dangerous or fatal disorders, and this may 
be a consolation to those who suffer from them. 

As regards the treatment, these affections are well 
known to be capable of relief by a considerable 
variety of remedies, and those in many instances of 
a very discordant character. When the pain is not 
very great, alkalies—such as carbonate of soda, 
chalk, and magnesia—afford considerable temporary 
relief. They do not act by neutralizing acid, as 
people generally believe ; but by blunting the sensi- 
tiveness of the esophageal and gastric nerves, just 
as lime-water, soda, borax, ete., will allay the pain of 
the skin in cutaneous diseases or an irritable blister. 
There is no positive evidence that there ever is an 
over-secretion of acid in the stomach, or that the sto- 
mach is pained by the acidity of its contents; and, 
besides, these drugs, when in large doses, give relief 
even where alkaline and neutral matters are ejected. 
They are, in fact, anodynes; and, like all anodynes, 
they have the inconvenience of requiring the frequent 
augmentation of the dose to keep up the same degree 
of efficiency. Given merely as palliatives, alkalies 
contribute but little towards a cure. If intended to 
produce the latter result, their administration must 
be much more frequent than the paroxysms demand. 

Of palliatives to excessive pain, the best is opium, 
because it is the best known and the most manage- 
able. It relieves the immediate pain and spasm; 
and, when combined with an astringent, as kino or 
eatechu, gives a tone to the stomach and cesophagus 
that certainly is a step towards a cure. The sub- 
nitrate of bismuth is also an excellent remedy, and 
it has only failed in acquiring a character equal to 
its merits because people content themselves with 
too small doses. It is true that the ordinary quan- 
tity of ten or twelve grains is often sufficient; but 
very often it is not, and then half a drachm, or even 
a drachm, may be given without danger, and fre- 
quently with the best of results. In cases of atony 
or sluggishness of the stomach, either from debility 
or mental causes—such as anxiety, overwork, ete.— 
it is best treated by such remedies as relieve the 
general condition of the alimentary canal. Hence 
iron, nux vomica, ete., are enumerated among the 
many remedies for its removal. The latter should 
not be used, however, without directions from a 
physician, as it is a powerful medicine, and may do 
irretrievable injury in the hands of the uninitiated. 
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Literary Dotices. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia :— 

TRAVELS OF AN AMERICAN OWL. 4A Satire. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. The vices and extrava- 
gances of Young America, together with the follies 
and absurdities of American parvenus abroad, are 
satirically delineated in this volume. It is entertain- 
ingly written, and illustrated by a number of sil- 
houette pictures drawn by Augustus Hoppin, and 
engraved by Jasper Green. 

A COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS BOOK. By Paul 
E. Girard, French Teacher at the Female Teachers’ 
Institute, Philadelphia. Our thanks are due the au- 
thor of this truly excellent class book for theecopy now 
before us. From the examination we have made of 
it, we have no hesitation in giving it a hearty recom- 
mendation as a work which will meet every require- 
ment of a book of its kind. In it are embraced four 
different books: An entirely new and complete trea- 
tise on French pronunciation; a progressive French 
reader, with explanatory notes; a French grammar, 
with exercises and dialogues; and a summary of 
French verbs. 

THE ADVENTURES OF BIG-FOOT WALLACE, 
the Texas Ranger and Hunter. By John C. Duval, 
author of “Jack Dobell; or, a Boy’s Adventures in 
Texas,” ete. With portrait and engravings. “ Big- 
Foot Wallace,” says the author in his preface, “is 
Detter known throughout Texas as an Indian fighter, 
hunter, and ranger, than any one, perhaps, now 
living in the State. Few men now living have wit- 
nessed as many stirring incidents, had more ‘hair- 
breadth escapes,’ or gone through more of the hard- 
ships and perils of a border life.’”” The book has been 
written out from notes furnished by himself, and 
told, as far as practicable, in his own language. It is 
a lively, stirring volume, full of all sorts of adven- 
tures and incidents-of frontier life. 

LITTLE MARY AND THE FAIRY. By Harriet 
B. McKeever, author of “The Pigeons” Wedding,” 
ete. A pretty volume, with brightly ‘painted pic- 
tures, which will catch the eyes of admiring little 
folks. 

From PortTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

MOTHER GOOSE IN HER NEW DRESS. The 
publishers present this volume as a fac-simile of the 
original drawings, which were not designed .for the 
public eye, but as.a birthday gift from a daughter to 
her father, who occupies a high position in govern- 
ment. It was only at the earnest solicitation of 
friends that she consented to their publication. As 
the work of an amateur, the illustrations‘'of this vol- 
ume are really something creditable. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound, and is admirably 
suited for a holiday gift. Price, $4 50. 


From Evans, Stoppart, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CRUMBS SWEPT UP. By T. De Witt Talmage. 
A volume of brief pithy essays, written in a lively, 
pleasant style, and, without being profoundly wise, 
still containing enough of both wit and wisdom to 
give their common-sense views of men and things a 
more than common-place character. 

THE GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK RECEIPTS AND 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. Carefully Selected and Ar- 
ranged. By S. Annie Frost. This isa work to which 
thousands of our subscribers will extend a hearty 
welcome, It will, we think, prove to be one of the 
best, most reliable, and most original cook-books be- 








a ee 
fore the public. Most of the receipts contained in it 
were contributed to the Lapy’s Book only, and are 
not to be found in any other publications. They are 
all derived from the practical experience of old 
housekeepers, and were tested before they were 
brought before the public. The usefulness of the 
work has been greatly enhanced by the addition of g 
complete alphabetical index. 

From PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

MRS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MILLION, 
Containing four thovsand five hundred and forty-five 
receipts, facts, directions, etc., in the useful, orna 
mental, and domestic arts, and in the conduct of life, 
By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. This is a new edition 
of a book which should never be allowed to go out of 
print. Its information pertaining to domestic affairs 
is almost encyclopedical in character, and is com. 
plete and reliable. It isa book which should be in 
every family. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN SIMON SUGGS, 
Late of the Taliapoosa Volunteers. By the author of 
*““Widow Rugby’s Husband.”’ A humorous American 
book, containing a number of illustrations by Darley. 

From McKayney & Marri, Philadelphia :— 

ALMOST A PRIEST. A Tale that Deals in Facts. 
By Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright, author of “ Priest and 
Nun,” ete. A writer always labors under peculiar 
disadvantages when he or she attempts to give the 
form of a novel to a controversial work. There is 
always the danger of being one-sided in the represen 
tations of character, and of being led away by preju 
dice in the statements of facts. This volume is as 
interesting as novels of this class usually are, though 
its author is better in invention than in execution 
If she had made a plain narrative, and omitted her 
comments and persenal appeals to the reader, her 
work would have been much improved. 

From HEnry C. LEA, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by J. Minis Hays, M.D. October, 1870. Price Sa 
year. 


From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TWO WAYS OF DOING IT. By Miss L. Bates, 
author of “Beginning.” This little volume is made 
the medium for repeating many of the worn-out argu- 
ments against a wider sphere of labor and education 
forwomen. Such books as these can have very little 
effect except as they show the weakness and falla- 
ciousness of the reasoning of the conservatives. As 
well attempt to beat back the rising tide, as to check 
the tendency of public sentiment in the “ question of 
the day.” 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION AND THE 
PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN. Mental and 
Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M. P., F. R.S. This volume, the production 
of a writer who ranksamong the most eminent an- 
thropologists of our day, is one that will deeply 
interest, not only the scientific student, but the gen- 
eral reader as well. The design of the author has 
been to describe the social and mental condition of 
savages, their arts, their systems of marriage, and of 
relationship, their religions, language, moral charac- 
ter, and laws. A spirit of origina! and philosophic 
inquiry gives life to the book, which is thereby pre- 
vented from being a mere rehash of the purely nar- 
rative accounts of travellers. 

VALERIE AYLMER. A Novel. By Christian 
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Reid. This is the production of a new aspirant for 
literary honors; a story well and pleasingly written, 
but possessing no striking features either in plot or 
execution. Itsauthor isa Southerner, and the scenes 
of the novel are laid principally in the Southern 
States, the period dating immediately subsequent to 
the civil war. 

LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND REVIEWS. 
By Thomas Henry Huxley, LL. D., F. R.S., author of 
“ Origin of Species,” etc. This is the latest and most 
popular of the works of an English philosopher and 
scientist, remarkable alike for his bold spirit of inves- 
tigation, and for the candor with which he enunciates 
the results of his inquiries. The present volume con- 
tains his recent powerful address on ** Spontaneous 
Generation,”’ an address which has excited the atten- 
tion of the learned throughout the civilized world. 
Whatever opinion may be held in regard to the theo- 
logical tendencies of Prof. Huxley’s writings, no one, 
we believe, can doubt his reverence for the truth, his 
learning, or his ability to utter the most profound 
thoughts in language at once clear and elegant. 

CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. ByS. 8. 
Cornell. This book contains nineteen pages of maps, 
and over one hundred diagrams and illustrations. 
Its system is in many respects entirely different from 
that usually adopted by compilers of geographies. 
Its information is far more varied and thorough. It 
is the last of a series of geographies; and is intended 
to convey knowledge to the student concerning the 
structure of the earth, the atmosphere, the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, volcanoes, ocean 
currents and river systems, wind zones and ocean 
routes, and much other matter that is entirely 
omitted, or only lightly touched upon, in other works. 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC for 
1871. A beautiful pamphlet, with valuable and inter- 
esting reading matter and handsome illustrations. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

“WHAT SHE COULD.” By the author of “ The 
Wide, Wide World.” Notwithstanding the many 
books that have been given to the world during the 
last eighteen years, and the numberless ones that 
must have been read and forgotten, there are few 
readers who do not retain the remembrance of a 
novel noted for its beauty of style, purity of tone, 
and elevation of sentiment—a novel called “The 
Wide, Wide World.” It was almost the first of a 
class which has since become numerous, and to which 
Mrs. Whitney and Miss Alcott have worthily con- 
tributed. ‘‘ What She Could” is a story of the same 
type by the same author; not as interesting, we 
think, as her first production, but still well worth 
reading. 

LIGHT AND TRUTH; or, Bible Thoughts and 
Themes. The Lesser Epistles. By Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. A series of brief sermons or essays, taking for 
their text some portion of the Epistles, beginning 
with Galatians. 

CONANT FARM. By the author of “Squire 
Downing’s Heirs,” ete. A story of American life, 
pretending to no sensation, but quietly and naturally 
told. Though it is not likely to make a stir in the 
literary world, it should have plenty of readers. 

HYACINTHE AND HER BROTHERS. By Joanna 
H. Mathews, author of the “Bessie Books.” This 
is volume five of a series of stories on the command- 
ments. 

DOWN THE STEPS. By the author of “Squire 
Downing’s Heirs,” ete. This is the sixth and last 
volume of the “ Ledgeside Series,” of which “ Squire 
Downing's Heirs” is the first. An excellent book. 

THE YOUNG POTATO-ROASTERS and the Boy- 
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Guardian. By C. E. Bowen, author of “Jack, the 
Conqueror,” ete. 

FREDDIE FIGHTING HIS WAY. By Say Put- 
nam, author of “ Little Freddie Feeding His Soul.” 

Two pleasing little volumes suited for the family or 
Sunday-School library. 

LAURENCE BRONSEN’S VICTORY. 
author of the “‘Golden Ladder Series,”’ etc. 

CHRISTY’S GRANDSON. Bythe author of “ Lau- 
rence Bronsen’s Victory.” 

ALLAN HAYWOOD. 
rence Bronsen’s Victory.” 

These three volumes belong to the “ Drayton Hall 
Series,” a series of stories illustrative of the Beati- 
tudes. The first volume has for its motto, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit ;’ the second, “‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn ;” the third, “ Blessed are the meek.” 


From J. B. Forp, New York, through J. B. Lip- 
prncottT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OURSEVEN CHURCHES. By Thomas K. Beecher, 
Elmira, N. Y. These lectures exhibit a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, and, aside from their mere literary merits, 
are well worthy of being read and re-read for the 
sentiments of charity they present with so much ear- 
nestness and feeling. Starting out with the idea that 
““we must learn to love and respect our fellow-men 
and our sister churches,” and that “every church ean 
teach every other church something,’’ Mr. Beecher 
proceeds to give an able and striking exposition of 
the best features of the seven great religious denomi- 
nations in America—the Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Congregational, and Liberal Christian. The 
book is a remarkable one, and will attract much at- 
tention. 

CHRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. By John Zundel, 
author of “‘Modern School for the Organ,” ete. A 
valuable addition to our collections of church musie 
for congregational singing. Most of the tunes are 
original with Prof. Zundel, for the last eighteen 
years organist in Plymouth (Henry Ward Beecher’s) 
Church, and a worthy pupil of the celebrated Rink. 


By the 


By the author of “ Lau- 


From SHELDON & Co., New York, through J. B. 
LipprncoTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CASTAWAYS. A Story of Adventure in the 
Wilds of Borneo. By Captain Mayne Reid. Inter- 
spersed in an exceedingly sensational narrative of 
adventure in the Indian Archipelago is much really 
valuable and reliable information concerning the in- 
habitants, beasts, birds, and fishes of that latitude. 
“The Castaways” is a book that will instruct as well 
as interest. 

WORDS AND THEIR USES, Past and Present. 
A Study of the English Lar. ge. By Richard 
Grant White. The papers embraced in this volume 
originally appeared under their present title in The 
Galaxy, where they attracted merited attention, and 
drew upon their author a great deal of harsh criti- 
cism that was not at all deserved. We may fancy 
that Mr. White is just a little priggish at times, but 
he has carried out the main purpose of his book— 
“the consideration of the right use and the abuse of 
words and idioms’—with a keenness of logic, grasp 
of knowledge, and mastery of expression, of which 
no other American writer on philological subjects is 
capable. His book is one that every student of our 
language should have within reach. 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through CLAXx- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD BOOKS OF 
ROLLO AND LUCY. Poetry. Original and selected. 
By Jacob Abbott, author of “The Rollo Books,” ‘‘*. 
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With original engravings. The first of these beauti- 
ful little books is made up of poetical pieces of a cha- 
racter so simple as to be within the comprehension 
of children too young toread themselves. The second 
embraces a somewhat higher range of pieces, and is 
intended for children either just learning to read, or 
who are able to read forthemselves. The third book 
of the series contains, in addition to pieces not before 
published, a considerable number of specimens se- 
lected from the works of the most distinguished | 
English and American poets. 

THE JUNO STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. Vols. 
Ill. and IV. Junoon a Journey and Hubert. With | 
these two handsome volumes the interesting series | 
to which they belong is completed. The entire set 
consists of four volumes. “The Juno Stories,”’ it 
may be as well to state, are intended to meet in part 
the present urgent demand for a higher class of Sun- 
day-School literature. 

NELLY’S DARK DAYS. By the author of “Jes- 
sica’s First Prayer,” ete. A sweet and touching 
little temperance story, of a religious character, and 
well adapted for Sunday-School libraries. 

GEOFFRY THE LOLLARD. By Frances East- 
wood. <A story of the early days of the English 
reformation, the main facts in which have been 
drawn from that museum of horrors, “ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs.” 





From Harper*& Brotuers, New York, through 
PETERSON & BROTHERS and Lipprncott & Co., Phila- 
delphia:— 

WHICH IS THE HEROINE? A Novel. 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Collins. 

Two interesting volumes belonging to “‘ Harper’s 
Library of Select Novels.” 

From NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY and PuB- 
LICATION HousE, New York, through J. C. GARRI- 
GUES & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ROY’S SEARCH; or, Lost in the Cars. By Helen 
C. Pearson. 

HOPEDALE TAVERN, and What It Wrought. 
By J. William Van Namee. 

Two temperance stories of moderate interest and 
unexceptionable morals. 

THE PITCHER OF COOL WATER, and Other 
Stories. By T. 8. Arthur, author of “Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room,” ete. This little volume contains eight 
temperance stories written in Mr. Arthur's best 
style. They were intended originally for children, 
but will interest older persons as well. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF ACOUSTICS; or, the Phenomena 
of Sound, From the French of Rodolphe Radare. 
The English revised by Robert Ball, M. A. With 
illustrations. Thisisarecent addition to “Scribner’s 
Iitustrated Library of Wonders.” It will be found 
very entertaining and instructive, and is certainly 
the best available popular treatise on the science of 
sound. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, and J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

PIANO AND MUSICAL MATTER. By G. de la 
Motte. This is the third edition of a work which has 
already met with unqualified success. The first four 
chapters are intended for beginners, and will, if 
proper attention is given them, last the first six 
months of their studies. The succeeding chapters 
may be used with advantage to the pianist for years. 








The book is thorough in its mode of instruction, and 
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when its contents are mastered, the student may 
well claim a proficiency in the science of music. 

LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. A Compilation of Choice 
Religious Hymns and Poems. By the editor of 
“Chimes for Childhood,” ete. This isa most judicious 
collection of poems selected from volumes, from 
newspapers, and magazines, and containing in its 
list of authors the names of the best English and 
American writers. The volume is neat and plain, 
yet beautifully printed and bound, and one that 
should receive special attention during the holidays. 

WHY AND HOW. Why the Chinese Emigrate, 
and the Means they Adopt for the Purpose of Reach- 
ing America. By Russell H. Conwell. This is a 
very readable book, containing, in a comparatively 
small space, much interesting and useful information 
with regard to the natives of China, and their man- 
ners, customs, and national peculiarities. 

THE SOCIAL STAGE. Original Dramas, Come- 
dies, Burlesques, and Entertainments, for Home 
Recreation and Public Exhibitions. By George M. 
Baker, author of “The Mimic Stage,” ete. These 
plays are especially adapted to the wants of home 
and social circles, where they can be produced with 
very little expense and trouble. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE. Stories and Rhymes 
for Children. With twenty-eight illustrations by 
Theophile Schuler. A charming little book, odd and 
fanciful, both in its letter-press and illustrations, and 
certain to become popular with the little folks. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS ; or, The Stolen Child. 
By Madame de Stolz. Translated from the French 
by Miss E. F. Adams. A lively story, illustrating 
the evils resulting from disobedience. 

FIELD AND FOREST; or, The Fortunes of a 
Farmer. By Oliver Optic. Oliver Optic is so prolific 
a writer that we could hardly expect him to be uni- 
formly excellent. However, his youthful readers 
seem to find no lack of interest in this volume, which 
belongs to the “‘Onward and Upward” series. 

THE SPRINGDALE STORIES. By Mrs. S. B. C. 
Samuels. These stories, six in number, are entitled 
** Adele,” “* Nettie’s Trial,” “*‘ Herbert,” “ Eric,” “ En- 
nisfellen,” and “Johnstone’s Farm.” We asked a 
young critic, not yet in her teens, what these stories 
were like, and her answer was an unqualified “ Splen- 
did!” And we dare say her judgment is quite as 
good as ours in regard to what will please children. 

THE BECKONING SERIES. By Paul Cobden. 
Two volumes of this series are now ready for the 
public—* Who Will Win?” and “Going on a Mis- 
sion.” They will prove pleasant and profitable read- 
ing for the young folks. 

LITTLE FOLKS ASTRAY. By Sophie May, au- 
thor of “ Little Prudy Stories.” The “ Little Prudy 
Stories’ were so popular among the children that 
they will not be at all sorry to see the same charac- 
ters brought into another series. 

From Lorine, Boston :— 

DAFFY DOWN DILLY AND HER FRIENDS. 
By the author of “The Fairy Egg.” The opening 
volume of “The Fairy Folk Series,” a series which 
promises to become popular among its juvenile read- 
ers. 


From NIcHoLs & HA, Boston :— 

FLORA’S INTERPRETER AND FORTUNA 
FLORA. By Mrs. Hale. A new edition of this fa- 
vorite work is on our table. No book has superseded 
the “‘ Interpreter” in the affection of the public. The 
first edition was published in 1832. It has been 
yearly revised and enlarged, and now makes a hand- 
some volume of 288 pages, the most complete “ An- 
thology” in the language. 
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From the Autor, printed and sold at the WIn- 
STED HERALD OFFICE, Winsted, Connecticut ;— 

A FREE AND INDEPENDENT TRANSLATION 
OF THE FIRST AND FOURTH BOOKS OF THE 
JENEID OF VIRGIL. With illustrations by Thomas 
Worth. An amusing rendering of the original poem 
done up in doggerel hexameter and pentameter. 
The illustrations are spirited and in keeping with the 
humorous character of the book. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of cents. Address Winsted Herald, 
Winsted, Connecticut. 


JANUARY, 1871. 


ANOTHER new year, and another new volume! 
And, to keep pace with the times, we have adorned 
our book with a new dress. A beautiful one it is, 
too, furnished by the North American Type Foundry 
of Messrs. Collins & M’Leester, whose reputation for 
casting beautiful-faced type is first class. Our readers 
will perceive by this that we are still progressing, 
and taking advantage of everything new to improve 
the magazine. The Book forthe year just closed has 
been pronounced superior to any former years, and 
we feel that this improvement in its appearance will 
be recognized as another step towards perfection for 
the year 1871! : 

We will now speak of our illustrations for the 
month. Two steel plates—one, a handsome title- 
page, with five tableaux, illustrating the sports and 
pleasures of the holiday season; the other, ‘* Look- 
ing for an Eclipse,” which will be recognized as a 
truthful design of what is witnessed every time an 


eclipse comes round. Two beautiful wood-cuts— | 


companion pictures—* New-Year’s Reception” and 
“Where is the Key?” The scene, in the first one, is 
the old-time fashion of receiving our friends, now 
happily dying out. We have never recommended 
the custom of handing out the wine; coffee or good 
chocolate would be much better. Then there would 
be no missing night-keys on going home, as seen in 
the other picture. A splendid colored fashion-plate 
for January is also given, which can be eompared 
with the best of the French plates, and will not suffer 
by the comparison, as it is executed by an artist of 
the French school. Besides the colored plate, there 
is the large extension sheet containing designs of a 
later date. Wenever take the trouble of having any- 
thing engraved for this sheet but what will be found 
really useful. The same can be said of the engrav- 
ings in our work-department. 

Our lady friends who take a delight in knitting or 
netting will find, accompanying this number, a pre- 
sentation sheet, giving instructions in the art of gui- 


pure netting. We have been at great expense in | 


having this sheet engraved and printed, and know 
that it will be appreciated. 

The reading matter in this number we do not in- 
tend to eulogize. If such writers as Marion Harland, 
Miss Dorr, Ino Churchill, Miss Frost, and others can 
be brought together in one number of a magazine, 
the publisher may well leave it to his readers to 
praise without his doing it. 

CLUB RATES WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $5.50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
one year, $4.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur’s 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour, one year, 
$5.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Children’s Hour, 
one year, $3.50. 


WE ask your attention to our advertisement for 
1871, published on page 110. Itis but an outline of 
our intention. Our resources are ample, and we 
shall continue our efforts to make the Lapy’s Book 
—what for forty years it has been—the leading Book 
| in America. 


CLuBs! CLuBs!—In organizing your clubs, bear al- 
ways in mind that the Lapy’s Book is the cheapest 
magazine in the country—for the simple reason that 
you get more, and better for your money. Examine 
for yourselves. It has become a universal saying 
that it is ‘an evidence of the good taste of a family 
when the Lapy’s Book is seen upon the centre- 
table.” Any person with very little trouble can get 
upaclub. The terms are low—within the reach of 
all who wish to subscribe. We firmly believe that 
there are many persons who would like to unite with 
| one or more in procuring the Book, but require some 

one toask them. Our old subscribers would oblige 
| us very much if they would endeavor to increase 
| their club lists this year. 

In addition to our other specialties—such as cot- 
| tage designs, drawing lessons, new music, etc.—we 
shall have a department for making children’s 
| clothes with diagram patterns. 





A most delightful dessert may be found in the new 
article of food, Sea Moss Farine, which can be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents a package, that will pro- 

| duce sixteen quarts of most excellent blanc mange, 
| or a proportionate quantity of custards, light pud- 
| dings, farina, creams, sauces, gruels, Charlotte Russe, 
ete. This seems almost incredible, but it is vouched 
for by ladies of the highest respectability, whoappend 
their names to their statements. The Company 
state at least fifty delicious djshes can be made from 
the Sea Moss Farine, and give, in their circular, the 
| receipts for many of them. We consider Mr. Rand’s 
discovery a highly important one for the millions, 
and, indeed, for all classes of society, in these strin- 
gent times. 


COLUMBIA. 

L, A. Gopgy, Esq., Sir: Having been a subscriber 
to your excellent Magazine for many years, I feet 
and know its worth, and hail the time of its coming 
| with great joy. To have Gopgy fail to come, would 
be as much of a loss as a near and dear friend. L. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We adyise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEy. The rates for postal money orders as 
| established by law are as follows ;— 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shail be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
| who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, b"* not exceeding $20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted by 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of $20 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
$30 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
$40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 eents.” 

In this number will be found an advertisement of 
the Toledo Blade, edited by the inimitable “ Nasby.” 
It is an excellent paper, and has an extensive circu- 
| lation. As an advertising medium it will be found 
| invaluable. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY Jor January.— 
The new year opens with a very attractive holiday 
number. It contains a liberal quantity and an excel- 
lent quality of new and fashionable sheet music, to 
suit every taste of singer and performer. The bril- 
liant player, as well as the young pupil in first les- 
sons, Will find something adapted to his capacity in 
every number of the Monthly. Our friends should 
not confound Holloway’s Musical Monthly with the 
multitude of musical newspapers before the public. 
Ours is a monthly publication of real sheet music, 
furnishing elegantly printed music ata less price than 
any dime or half-dime music published. Thisis a fact 
which should be remembered by music-buyers who 
want elegance with cheapness. With the January 
number the Monthly enters upon its ninth year, and 
it is now the oldest and best periodical of its kind 
published. Let every one of our friends give it a trial 
for one year. We have reduced our club terms for 
1871 as follows: Single copy for one year, #4. Two 
copies, $3.50 each. Four copies, or over, $3 each. 
Single numbers, 40 cents. To insure a large sub- 
scription list for 1871, we offer the following unprece- 
dented premiums :— 

Music given away.—For every subscription, new 
or old, at $4, we will send by return mail $1 worth of 
musie from our catalogue. Subscribers will state 
the kind of music wanted, whether easy or difficult, 
or songs or waltzes, &c. For every two subscrip- 
tions, at $4 each, we will send five dollars’ worth, 
the persons forming the club to select the music to 
suit themselves from our catalogue, which we will 
send on receipt of the money for the subscriptions. 
For every club of three, at $4 each, we will send ten 
dollars’ worth of music on the same terms. For every 
elub of four, at $4 each, we will make the unparalleled 
offer of sixteen dollars’ worth of music free, thus 
giving two dollars for one—the amount of the pre- 
mium equalling the principal. We make this offer for 
a short time only. Get up your clubs at once. 

Halloway’s Musical Monthly Free.—Any one or- 
dering direct from us six dollars’ worth of sheet 
music, will receive as a premium the Monthly for the 
entire year free. A fine opportunity to get the best 
musical periodical in the world for nothing. 

Christmas and New Year Music.—Just published : 
While Shepherds watched their Flocks, beautiful 
anthem by W. H. W. Darley, 60 cents. Christmas 
Bells, duet and chorus, by Stewart, 30. Under the 
Mistletoe, by Glover, 20. Around the Fire, song and 
chorus, 30. Over the Ice we Fly, lively and pretty, 
20. Skating on the Pond, charming song and chorus, 
by Mrs. Hackelton, 30. Now the Days are all Gone 
Over, song for the close of the year, 25. Another 
Year, New Year Song, 20. 

Also, Kriss Kringle March, with portrait of the 
jolly old fellow himself, 0. Christmas Chimes, beau- 
tiful transcription by Brinley Richards, 50. Snow- 
flakes, by same, elegantly illustrated, 50. Holiday 
Hours, lively bagatelle, with beautiful title-page, 40. 
Snow Castles, by Ascher, 20. Kriss Kringle, diverti- 
mento, by Oesten, 20. Merry Yule Mazourka, by Mc- 
Naughton, 30. Winter Waltz, easy and pretty, with 
handsome picture title, 40. Party Polka, 20. Frozen 
Rill Polka-schottische, 30. A selection from the 
above would make a choice holiday present from one 
friend to another. We will send by return mail, free 
of postage, any pieces ordered. Address all orders 
for sheet music, or the Musical Monthly, to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


WE shall be pleased to receive some spicy short 
articles, poetry or prose, for our “ Arm-Chair.” We 





do not want any anecdotes of precocious children, 





Humor’ OF ADVERTISING.—In the Philadelphia 
Ledger we have found the following :— 

“A lady wants washing and ironing.” Any one 
may want washing, but we think that all would ob- 
ject to being ironed. 

“A woman wants a wash.” This time it is a wo- 
man. Are we to infer that it is only the fair sex that 
want washing. 

“A girl wants cooking.”’ This sounds cannibalish. 

“ A situation is wanted as saleslady.”’ Formerly it 
would have been saleswoman, but since we have 
changed Fanny into Fannie, Sally into Sallie, and 
Molly into Mollie, all women have changed to ladies. 

“ A eook wishes a situation back of 211 st.” 
Why so particular? Would not back of any other 
number and street do as well? 

“A handsome gentleman's drag for sale.”” Here 
we have only the gentleman’s taste on his personal 
beauty. 

“Wanted, two men on ladies’ gaiters.” Goodness 
gracious—what for ? 

“Shoemakers wanted on lasters and heelers.” 
This is technical, we suppose. 

As the holiday will soon be here, perhaps we shall 
again hear of the palatial marble front, religious 
society, on Chestnut St., wanting a lady cashier at 
$5 a week, she to be responsible for all counterfeit 
money taken. 





“Tig WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.”—We are pleased 
to announce that we have made arrangements with 
the publishers of this splendid steel engraving, to fur- 
nish it to our subseribers at the same price we are 
able to send them “THE ANGEL OF PEACE,” and 
“ BED-TIME,”’ viz: $1 a copy. 

It represents two children bearing a wreath of im- 
mortelles to lay upon their mother’s grave ; and is 
very sweet, and tender, and beautiful. All who have 
seen it are charmed with its beauty. As a work of 
art, it is of high excellence, being one of the choicest 
pictures of the season. The English print sells for %, 
and an artist would scarcely find any difference be- 
tween the copy and the original. 

We continue to have large orders for “THE ANGEL 
or PEACE,” and “ Bep-Trwe,” at $1 each. They are 
eiegant pictures, and all are delighted who get them 
at so trifling a cost. 


In an-obituary notice of a little Kansas baby, seven 
months old, we find the following grief-provoking 
stanza :— 

“Our cottage, aye, is lonesome now, 
We see the dress and bib, 
But not the eye and noble brow 
That filled her empty crib.” 

Now, if the eye of the deceased baby was so large, 
and her brow so expansive as to fill the empty crib, 
what an infant Hercules it must have been. 

THOSE MISERABLE MURATS.—It appears by the in- 
tercepted documents of the Emperor Napoleon the 
III. that he spent millions upon millions of frances in 
paying the debts of this family, the head of which 
had not credit enough to get a breakfast in the neigh- 
borhood of Bordentown, N. J., where he resided. 
Set a beggar on horseback, etc. 

DEAR GODEY: May our ever kind Providence spare 
to you a long-continued prosperity and happiness in 
sending forth to woman that true helper and bless- 
ing, the germ of American literature—our excellent 
Lapy’s Book. M. K. F., Illinois. 


War is a watch-dog bigger by night than by day ?” 
Because he is let out at night and taken in in the 
morning. 
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DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1871. 


WE are again reminded of the approach of “seed 
time” by the appearance of this little annual which 
contains full descriptive lists of vegetable and flower 
seeds, plants, bulbs, and every requisite for the gar- 
den or green-house, with practical directions for the 
preparation of the soil, sowing, and cultivation, illus- 
trated with a large number of engravings. 

As usual, many new varieties are offered. Among 
vegetables, we particularly notice the Zrophy To- 
mato. This is the celebrated variety which sold last 
year at $5.00 for twenty seeds; it is now sold at 25 
cents for about one hundred seeds. This is undoubt- 
edly the finest tomato for size, solidity, flavor, and 
earliness ever offered. Mr. Waring, who introduced 
it, states that it is ‘‘the result of twenty-four years’ 
crossing and careful selection.” Several new peas 
from Europe. The Cook’s Favorite (or Hundredfold) 
and Sazton’s Alpha are superior varieties. A new 
lettuce of special merit, called the Hanson Nonpareil 
Lettuce, being the largest and finest head lettuce 
ever cultivated, is offered for the first time. The 
heads are solid, crisp, tender, of delicate flavor, and 
immense size—one head being sufficient for an ordi- 
nary family. Price per packet 25 cents. Bastian’s 
Perfection Turnip Beet. Thisisalsoa great acquisi- 
tion.' “ Extra early beets,” of which the Bassano is the 
type, are all inclined to boil white. This variety has, 
by careful selection and hybridization, been se im- 
proved as to possess all the earliness of the Bassano, 
with a much better shape, and clear blood-color when 
boiled. Price 20 cents per oz. packet. The above 
are only a few of the many choice varieties found in 
Mr. Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 

Of Flower Seeds Mr. Dreer has an unusually large 
and fine collection; a specialty having been made of 
this department. The many visitors at his seed-farm 
at Riverton, N. J., during the past summer, were not 
only delighted but astonished at the perfection and 
cultivation of the immense beds of German Asters, 
Balsams, Carnations, Petunias, Double Portulaca, 
Zinnias, Verbenas, &c., cultivated for seeds. Also 
the acres of; Dahlias, Roses, Gladiolus, Lilies, and 
Tuberoses; and other plants in full bloom. But all 
who have a love and taste for flowers, and who has 
not? especially among the hundreds of thousand 
readers of the Lapy’s Book, should send at once for 
a copy of DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1871, which 
will be mailed by sending a postage stamp to his ad- 
dress, HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





TRUE Krnpness.—A Kansas lady, on retiring to her 
room one night, found it literally filled with martins, 
which had flown in during her absence. Instead of 
harshly turning them out into the cold, the kind- 
hearted lady captured nearly all the little creatures 
and had them served up the next day in a pot-pie. 


SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores. By a wholesale purchase we are 
enabled to offer the following superb pictures, which 
cannot be distinguished from very superior oil-paint- 
ings, at the following low prices :— 

“Asking a Blessing.”’ Painted by Professor Jor- 
dan. Size 204% by 15%. Price $3.00. 

“Isn’t She Pretty.” Painted by the celebrated 
Lilly M. Spencer. Size 12% by 16%. Price $2.50. 

“Mount Merino”—Sunset on the Hudson. Painted 
by Arthur Ponton. Size 194% by 10%. Price $2.50. 

We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They far exceed any chromos yet published. 
Address L. A Godey, Philadelphia. 





GOoDEY in the very front rank :— 

As a ladies’ magazine, GODEY’s has long stood in 
the very front rank. Its plates, colored and plain, 
are very humerous and extremely fine. The amount 
of reading matter is unusually large, and very inter- 
esting and valuable.—Courier, Newark, N. Y. 

The reading matter is excellent, and the receipts 
are invaluable to housekeepers. GODEY has always 
stood at the head of all similar publications. He 
cannot rise any higher, but his position he is deter- 
mined to maintain.—Journal, Morrisania, N. Y. 


We mean to try if we can’t rise a little higher. 


“Goop EYE TO BusINEss.—A: Meadville (Pa.) pa- 

r keeps this advertisement standing: ‘Cupid and 

ymen—the little brown cottage at Cambridge, Pa., 
is the place to call to have the marriage knot 
proaaay and strongly tied. Inquire of Rev. 8. 5. 
Vhitcomb.”’’ 

We would ask whether his knots are so strongly 
tied that an Indiana divorce court can’t untie them. 

THE model parlor magazine of America:— 

GopEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—This beautiful magazine, 
though forty years of age, does not grow dim, but on 
the contrary increases in beauty with the years, until 
it is now universally admitted to be “the model par- 
, _—_— of America.” —Southerner, Darlington, 


Norra, South, East, and West pronounce GODEY 
the best ladies’ magazine in the world. 

GopEY’s LaDy’s Boox.—This great favorite with 
our fair ones is on our table. Of course, it is a splen- 
did number, for it is alwaysso. The press and people, 
North, South, East, and West, pronounce GODEY’s 
the best ladies’ magazine in the world.—7imes, Cal- 
houn, Geo. 

‘* BRIDGET, in reply to a remark of her mistress, 
who said she had_ put too much garlic in the omelet, 
replied that she did it so that it would not taste so 
strongly of the eggs, which were bad.” 

Poor eggs! they have to answer for many bad 
jokes. Here is one of them, and not new, either. A 
man at a hotel asked for eggs. Waiter told him 
they had none. Presently he saw an omelet brought 
to another customer. ‘“ Halloa, waiter, I thought 
you said you had no eggs.” “We have eggs, sir, 
good enough for omelets, but won’t do to bile.” 

THE only legitimate fashion book :— 

THE LabDy’s Book.—L. A. Godey, peapetoten, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The only legitimate ladies’ magazine 
in America.—Journal, Newark, N. J. 

THE mosquitoes were so plenty in the Adirondacks 
that they could not all get on a stranger at once, so 
they stood around in reliefs, and waited for their 
turns, like customers in a barber shop. 

A WorRD about fashion plates and the lady of the 
house :— 

The fashion plates are, of course, the very best, for 
GODEY never has any other. Thousands of homes 
owe much of their beauty and attractiveness to sug- 
gestions drawn by the lady of the house from 
GODEY's.—Free Press, Lebanon, N. H. 

CELEBRATION OF A WOODEN WEDDING. — The 
Charleston Courier says that a young widow of that 
place has just celebrated her wooden wedding by 
marrying a blockhead. 

YENTLEMEN, listen to these appeals :— 

Its plates are very fine, and the reading matter is 
extremely interesting. No husband who loves his 
wife will fail to supply her with this indispensable 
publication.—Odserver, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. WuitnByY, Teacher of Piano and Guitar, 622 
Race Street. 








a 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE above is a design of a cheap building. Almost 
square in front, yet broken in such manner that will 
add to its size with trifling expense over a square 
house. The exterior has but little ornament, yet is 
made pretty by the use of proper proportion of its 
straight lines, showing that beauty is not dependent 
entirely on ornament, but on the relation of sizes, one 
to the other. 

The _ contains four fine rooms on each floor, 
and without the loss of space in forming irregular 
shapes, as all of the rooms are square and provided 














FIRST STORY. 


with the same requirements for comfort as larger 
and more expensive houses. The rooms are all well 
lighted by large French sash, arid can be thoroughly 
heated and ventilated. 

The porch across the front, and bay at the side, are 
indispensable for comfort and convenience, and give 
an effect to the building that is not obtained by ye 
more expensive adornment which can be used. Ad- 








ding all together, the house could be built for between 
$3000 and $4000. We are anxious for the public peed 


to abolish the miserable system of building and de- 
signing both being done by the carpenter, as their 
_—— generally is to cling to the old and discard 
he new, and by this means adapt the same ornament 
to the cottage and mansion, stable or church, and use 
the same size cornice fer the towering spire as the 
low porch of the cottager’s home. . This is ali wrong. 
and it is about time the people of our enlightene 
age had discovered and discarded it. 






































SECOND STORY. 


First Floor.—A front porch; B hall, 6 feet; C par- 
lor, 12 by 16 feet 7 inches; D sitting-room, 12 by 12 
feos E dining-room 12 by 13 feet; F kitchen, 12 by 12 
eet. 


Second Floor.—H chamber, 12 by 11 feet 7 inches; 
I chamber, 12 by 11 feet 7 inches; K chamber, 12 by 
11 feet 7 inches; L chamber, 13 by 12 feet 9 inches; N 
hall, 6 feet ; O roof. 
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Ir is an old saying that the worth of a thing is what 
it willfetch. If that be the case, then Mile. Nilsson’s 
taking away from the city $30,000, the proceeds of five 
eoncerts, is perfectly right; and yet we think it a 
great deal of money fora few songs. It is $5000 more 
than the President of the United States gets for a 
whole year’s worrying service, and six times as much 
as the Governor receives for one year. We are told 
that it is only once in a great while that such a 
singer is produced. Would nature stand still if one 
never appeared? When Dr. Johnson heard that 
the music sung by a celebrated singer “ was very 
difficult,” “‘ 1 wish it were impossible,” said he. We 
are told that a life-time is spent in cultivating such a 
voice. The largest part of her stock in trade was 
given to her—the voice—and it did not take long to 
get the cultivation. 
fact that we did not act as foolish as the people in 
New York. We did not take the horses from her 
carriage and make asses of ourselves by dragging 
it. That feat was not necessary here, as all our pa- 
pers took good care to proclaim that it was dene in 
New York, and that answered for the whole country. 
Again, were it possible for an American lady to sing 
much better than Nilsson—and we are told that this 
is possible—she would have to use a foreign name to 
insure a $5000 house. One of Mile. Nilsson’s advo- 
cates says there was “‘no Barnum and Lind humbug 
—no mention of a charity concert, in which she 
would sing for the benefit of various benevolent in- 
stitutions of Philadelphia.’ There might have been 
humbug in this, but the charitable institutions bene- 
fited by it. Perhaps there is no use in an article 
like the above. The people will be humbugged, and 
there is an end of it. 

HALL’s Journal says :— 

“Tf aman ean sleep soundly, has a good pepetiie, 
with no unpleasant reminders after meals, the bodily 
habits being regular every day, he had better let him- 
self alone, whether he is as big as a hogshead or as 
thin and dry as a fence rail.” 

This is a decided opposition to Banting’s system. 
We agree with Hall. 





A FEW Sundays ago, as Mr. Beecher was about 
commencing his sermon, a stout, fatherly-looking 
man was endeavoring to make his way through the 
crowd, to get within a better hearing distance of the 
distinguished orator. At that moment Mr. Beecher’s 
voice rang out the words of the text: ‘“ Who art 
thou?” “Who art thou?” again cried out the dra- 
matic preacher. The stout party, thinking himself 
in the wrong, perhaps, by pressing forward, and be- 
lieving himself to be personally addressed, startled 
the brethren and nonplussed their reverend chief- 
tain by sedately replying: “I'ma pig merchant from 
Chicago, sir. Lhope youain’t mad. There ain't anty 
chair, or else I'd a sot down.” Plymouth church 
didn’t recover its serenity for ten minutes. 

Tuat prince of scoundrels, Major Yelverton, is now 
Earl of Avonmore. It is this same person who was 
twice married to Miss Longworth, and by a decree 
of an English court—sticking to family—pronounced 
not even married once. Bad as he was, what must 
we think of the wor1n, Mrs. Forbes, who married 
him, knowing all these facts. In a future number 
we may give all the particulars of this affair. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 


Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 


We are congratulated upon the | 








county, and State you reside in. 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of pubiication 
of that number. 

Miss M. W.—Sent articles by express October 22d. 

H. R. M.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent braid 26th. 

Miss E. 8. 8.—Sent article by express 26th. 

Mrs. C. E. 8.—Sent article by express 26th. 

Mrs. G. M. $.—Sent article by express 26th. 

Mrs. R. L. C.—Sent article November 9th. 

Lucie.—Benzine, and well aired after to get rid of 
the odor. 

Essie.—The pearl wedding is at seventy years—few 
reach it. 

fone.—1. Don't know anything about the history 
referred to. 2. It is not true about the opal chang- 
ing color. 3. Thatis a matter of feeling, and not a 
rule. Be governed by circumstances, which may 
diifer much. 

Louisa Watley.—A letter addressed to you at Jack- 
son, Mo., has been returned-to us. 

Annie.—It matters not which, so you get into 
church. 

Olid Subseriber.—We published, within six months, 
an account of all the wedding celebrations. We are 
beginning to doubt the signature you have given. 
You will find it under same head as this notice. 

G. A. B.—Adaress a letter, with stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. Report in your letter the information 
you Want, and we will try to give it. 

Laura.—Long, straight overskirtsJooped up. 

A Dreamy Subscriber.—We have that matter under 
consideration. 

M. A. C.—We published in October number some 
specimens, and we have others in hand to publish in 
future numbers. 

Addie M. A.—Colored overskirts over black are 
more worn than black over colored. Benzine will re- 
move paint when fresh. 

Linnie.—1. If in the street the gentleman should 
be on the outside, otherwise there isnorule. 2. Yes, 
unless introduced. 3. No, not if she desires to do so. 


Nothing can be 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, mfllinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a smal! percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and matelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to he addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as pooeiato, aecompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and Knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber bo the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion.Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles wiil 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit of dark bine cloth, made with 
two skirts, and trimmed wiitn bond of sable fur 
Short saeque, with open sleeves rimmed to ecorre- 
spond. Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with black 
lace and black and white feather. 
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Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of white corded silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with narrow 
ruffles of tulle, put on in scallops, and headed by a 
tulle ruche. The upper skirt is trimmed to corre- 
spond. High corsage, trimmed with tulle to simulate 
square neck. Wreath of orange blossoms and tulle 
veil. Satin sash. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of heavy black corded silk, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with white point lace 
and violet velvet. The front breadths are puffed. 
Basque waist forming an upper skirt, with low square 
neck, trimmed to correspond. Open sleeves, with 
deep plaited ruffle and cap on them. Hair arranged 
in puffs, with bow of violet velvet and lace in front. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of Nile-green silk, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with narrow ruffles, white satin, and 
lace. Plain corsage, trimmed to represent square 
neck ; open sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Bride’s dress of white satin, trimmed with 
one ruffle headed by a deep point lace, with a tulle 
puff above it. The lace extends up the front of dress. 
Basque waist, cut open in front, with lace filling it in. 
Coat sleeves, with lace, fall at the hand. Tlusion 
veil, fastened by a cluster of flowers on the fore- 
head. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little girl of eight years old, of 
maroon-colored velvet, trimmed with white fur. 
Maroon color hat, trimmed to correspond; velvet 
leggins of the same color. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white silk, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with two rows 
of wide point lace in front, and one in the back, 
headed by three narrow white velvet folds, with 
small bouquets of pink roses placed at equal dis- 
tances on it. The upper skirt is trimmed to corre- 
spond. Plain low corsage, cut slightly heart-shaped, 
with lappels of lace and bouquets on the shoulders. 
Pearl necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets. Hair ar- 
ranged in puffs, with pink roses, leaves, and grass 
with it. 

Fig. 2—House dress. The underskirt is of black 
silk, trimmed with three ruffles ; the upper skirt is of 
black Cashmere, embroidered in gay colors, with a 
heavy silk fringe to match. Short sacque, edged 
with embroidery and fringe to match skirt. Hair 
arranged in braids, with small black velvet bow at 
one side. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of black gros grain silk, 
trimmed with black lace and velvet. Black velvet 
cloak, with tight-fitting waist, and the skirt iaid in 
large box-plaits in the back, these plaits being 
trimmed with fancy pieces made of satin. The edge 
of skirt is finished with a very elegant chenille fringe. 
Open sleeves, trimmed with fringe and lined with 
satin. Black velvet hat, trimmed with velvet pink, 
rose, and black and white feather. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of maroon-colored serge, 
made with two skirts ; the lower one plain, the upper 
one cut pointed, and trimmed with fringe and two 
rows of velvet; it is looped at the sides and back. 
Paletot, with long ends back and front, trimmed 
with velvet. Coat sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Maroon-colored velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers 
and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of purple Cashmere, made 
with two skirts. The lower one trimmed with three 
narrow ruffles, and a plaiting of the same; the upper 
one trimmed with a fringe and plaiting. Short 
jacket, with deep basque in back, trimmed to cor- 
respond. Coat sleeves, with ruffles at the hand. 
Purple velvet hat, trimmed with jet ornament and 
feathers. 








Fig. 6.—Visiting dress of green silk, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with one 
plaited ruffle, headed by a band of velvet with white 
lace on each side of it. The upper skirt is trimmed 
to correspond. Short paletot to fit the figure, cut en 
revers in front, and trimmed to match the skirt. 
Open sieeves, with coat sleeves underneath. Green 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feather, aigrette, and 
lace. 

Fig. 7.—Black Cashmere dress. The lower skirt is 
trimmed with two scalloped ruffles, headed by a 
heavy fringe. The upper skirt is trimmed with 
fringe and velvet. Plain corsage, with bretelles, and 
sash of velvet. Black velvet hat, trimmed with fea- 
thers and a small bird at one side. 

Fig. 8.—Visiting dress of plum-colored gros grain 
silk. The skirt is made plain, with a long train. 
Metternich mantle of the same, trimmed with lace 
and lined with fur. Hat of plum-colored velvet, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and feather with 
small bird. 

Fig. 9.—Little girl’s dress of blue serge, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with a puffing and quilling of 
tbe same. Plaited waist, trimmed square with a 
puff. Blue velvet hat, trimmed with velvet and small 
plume. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Blue Cashmere dress. The trimming, 
which is somewhat novel in effect, consists princi- 
pally of velvet ribbons of a rather darker tint than 
the dress. This ribbon is placed round the skirt in 
four rows, crossed at intervals by bows of satin rib- 
bon of the tint of the dress. The trimming of the 
open tunic corresponds with that of the skirt. The 
bodice is high, and cut waisteoat-fashion. The 
sleeves, Which become more open towards the wrist, 
have, like the bodice, trimming corresponding with 
that of the skirt. The undersleeves are of net and 
narrow Valenciennes, a fluted edging of which serves 
as a finish round the throat. With this Cashmere 
dress no collar is worn. The toque is of blue satin, 
with richly-polished steel ornaments; the veil is car- 
ried round the head, and falls behind; it is adorned 
with blue silk fringe. We have given a pattern of 
this jacket, body and waistcoat, on page 32. It is 
worn out of doors without anything else; it is 
trimmed the same as the skirt; the sleeves are loose, 
caught up at the elbow with a bow of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for young girl of green Cashmere, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with 
three plaitings, headed by bandsof velvet ; the upper 
one is cut in points, and trimmed to correspond. 
Short sacque, with trimming to match skirt. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of hood for 
lady ; it is made of blue Cashmere, ornamented with 
a braiding pattern in the back. The hood is edged 
all around with a narrow fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Cloak of navy blue cloth, cut open at the 
seams, and trimmed with bands of velvet and fringe ; 
open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6 shows the petticoat worn over the crinoline 
and tournure. It is gathered just under the tour- 
nure,‘and tied up with strings. Our pattern is of 
iong cloth; it istrimmed with a sealloped-out border, 
edged with embroidery, and finished round the bot- 
tom with a fluted flounce. 

Fig. 7.—Costume for little girl of six years, of gray 
Cashmere, made with two skirts; the lower one is 
trimmed with three rows of blue velvet; the upper 
one and waist trimmed with ruffles, bound and 
headed with velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Jacket bodice for in-door dress, made of 
Cashmere, and trimmed with the same. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Black and white lace collarette and 
sleeve. This collarette is for wearing over a high 
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silk dress that is cut out at the throat, or it serves to | 
make a low bodice into a high one. The foundation 
is double white Brussels net; it is trimmed with two 
rows of black lace insertion, and edged with black | 
and white lace. It is crossed with bars of black 
velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Hood for girl of six years, made of scarlet 
cashmere bound with black velvet. 

Fig. 12.—Night drawers of Canton flannel for boy 
of three to five years; they can be cut witk long 
sleeves if desired. 

Fig. 13.—MeFarlane cape for boy, made of heavy 
beaver cloth, bound with a silk braid. 

Fig. 14.—Violet satin boot, lined with satin, and 
quilted ; the fronts and tops are black leather; the 
lace is violet silk. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Dress protector for infant, made 
of India rubber cloth or muslin. Fig. 15 shows the 
shape open; Fig. 16 when ready to put on the child. 

Figs. 17, 18, 19, and 20.—Different shapes of gentle- 
men’s collars. 

Fig. 21.—Bow of striped satin for boy. 

Fig. 22.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with black 
lace and black and white feathers. 

Fig. 23.—Gypsy bonnet of maroon-colored velvet, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and velvet flowers 
of the same color. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of lavender-colored silk, trimmed 
with a darker shade of velvet and white flowers; the 
strings and tab in back are of velvet, edged with 
fringe. 

Fig. 25.—Bonnet of black velvet of the gypsy shape, 
trimmed with ribbon and a half wreath of shaded 
green velvet leaves; strings of gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 26.—Bonnet of purple velvet, with a network 
of silk and fringe at the back ; the trimming consists 
of feathers, flowers, and ribbon. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of brown, turned up in the back, 
trimmed with brown velvet and ribbon, and crimson 
berries and brown leaves. 

Figs. 28 and 29 (p. 28).—Front and back view of 
black velvet jacket, with open sleeves; it is braided 
with gilt braid, the edge being finished with a satin 
ruche and gilt fringe. 





WALKING COSTUMES, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 29.) 
Figs. 1 and 3.—Front and back of walking costume 
of navy blue serge, made with two skirts; the lower 


one is trimmed with a side plaiting, headed bya band | 
of velvet and fringe, put on in scallops; the upper | 


skirt and waist are in one, and are trimmed to cor- 
respond. Velvet sash. 

Fig. 2.—Morning dress of crimson Cashmere, made 
gored, the waist being covered with a small cape; 
the trimming consists of fancy velvet ribbon. 





FANCY COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN, 
(See Engravings, Page 31.) 

Fig. 1. Marquis of Carabas.—Crimson velvet coat, 
trimmed with gold braid and velvet buttons. Short 
blue velvet trowsers, fastened at the knee; they are 
trimmed with gold braid and buttons. A striped 
satin sash is fastened at the left side. Velvet cap, 
trimmed with gold band. 

Fig. 2. The White Cat.—White satin skirt, bor- 
dered with a two-inch band of swansdown; tunic 
cut out in four square openings, and trimmed with a 
similar band; low square bodice, with basques, 
edged with a crossband of white satin and a one- 





inch band of swansdown; small white toque, orna- 
mented with a cat’s head. White velvet round the 
throat, supporting a pearl locket. White gloves. 
White satin boots, terminating with swansdown. 
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The child has a small wand with three mice hanging 
from it. 

Fig. 3. Spring.—Sky-blue satin skirt, ornamented 
with swallows cut out of black velvet. Blue gauze 


| skirt, looped up at the sides with a bouquet of roses 


made of blue gauze, and studded with butterflies. 
Low square bodice, with basques, made of pink 
satin, and laced up the front with black velvet. This 
bodice is bordered with a cordon of daisies. 

Fig. 4. Peasant’s Costume.—Short skirt of striped 
Seotch cambric; second skirt of mareon foulard, 
looped up at the sides. Brown Holland apron, with 
bib, bound and trimmed with maroon velvet. Bodice 
to match the second skirt, with short tight sleeves of 
the same, and full white sleeves beneath. Muslin 
fichu. Black velvet, with gold cross round the throat. 
Gold ear-rings. Small lace headdress, with a can of 
milk at the top. Willow basket, filled with eggs. 
Scarlet stockings. Patent leather shoes, with gold 
buckles. 

Fig. 5. Tyrolean Sportsman, Boy from Ten to 
Twelve.—Violet Cashmere jacket, without sleeves, 
and edged with velvet. It is open in front, and dis- 
covers the waistcoat, striped horizontally with three 
bands of velvet. Cambriec shirt, with turned-down 
eollar. Short black velvet trowsers, fastened below 
the knee, and ornamented on the outside of each leg 


| with a band of velvet, edged at both sides with gold. 


Two small square ends terminate this band, and fall 
upon the stockings. Black boots and violet stock- 
ings. Black velvet Tyrolean hat, ornamented with a 
tuft of cock’s feathers, fastened down in front with a 
gold Duckle. These fancy costumes can be made in 
less costly materials than those described above, and 
still be very effective. 


CHITCHAT 


ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

It was predicted early in the season that furs 
would not be as extensively worn as on previous win- 
ters, but the rumor was only a rumor, for furs are far 
too comfortable to be easily discarded by the whims 
of fashion. Sable is the most popular fur for those 
who can afford it, but these are but few, for a set 
cannot be purchased for less than a thousand dollars. 
Bands of fur are used for trimming velvet and cloth 
costumes, and a very beautiful and effective trimming 
it makes. A costume of garnet-colored velvet, 
trimmed with a band of chinchilla fur, and an under- 
skirt of garnet-colored silk was, we think, one of the 
handsomest costumes seen. Black monkey and mar- 
tin furs are new furs, which, in a measure, take the 
place of mink sable, although the latter is still pre- 
ferred by many. Sealskin retains its popularity for 
jackets and muffs; complete suits of it can be pur- 
chased, consisting of jacket or sacque, muff, hat, 
travelling satchel, and pocket book. Ermine is more 
used for evening wear than street costumes, as the 
tendency this winter is for all dark dressing. Child- 
ren’s furs are of plain white cony fur, which is 
made up into sacques and muffs particularly cunning 
for the little folks. Ermine, grebe, the useful gray 
squirrel, and gray Astrachan. We forgot the useful 
and serviceable black Astrachan cloak, muff, and 
collar for ladies in speaking of their furs; they can 
be purchased in real or imitation, and form a com- 
fortable and useful fur for common wear. 

It was predicted but few cloaks would be worn, 
but the cold weather made the costume much too 
cool for many, so cloaks have gradually appeared ; 
the newest velvet cloaks are heavily braided with 
fine soutache in palm leaf designs. The leaf is not 
merely outlined by braid in the old-fashioned way, 
but is filled in with eurled, fancifully arranged braid 
as closely as if embroidered, making a rich and ele- 
gant garniture. Passementeries, made in imitation 
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of this braiding, consist of small cords fastened to- 
gether to show thick leaves and vines. These are 








| upper part for the present fashion. To obviate this 


very effective on velvet, silk, or cashmere. In lace | 


there is nothing so pretty for velvet as Chantilly 
thread lace. The pointed leaf figure still prevails in 
guipure. It is the custom this season to sew on the 
lace above the edge of the garment, and without 
fulness. Passementerie is the usual heading. Gui- 
pure capes are also worn on velvet cloak; also lace 
sashes. The handsomest velvet Polonaise casaque 
seen this season has a row of Chantilly lace placed an 
inch or two above the edge of the garment. The 
lace is straight around the lower edge and pointed on 
top. Lace sash, with passementerie tassel. White 
point Duchesse lace underneath a black lace frill 
outlines a vest. For cloth garments, bias velvet, 
heavy gros grain, and gros de Londres, with fringes, 
are the trimmings. A cloth mantle for old ladies 
is invisible green beaver, made with square back and 


pipings of velvet and gros grain. German guipures, 
hand made and pure silk, but silk of inferior quality, 
are far cheaper than those of French manufacture. 
These are the most fashionable trimming for Cash- 
mere. Velvet does not trim Cashmere effectively ; we 
do not know why, but it is nevertheless so. 

Sashes are greatly diminished in size. The lace 
sash before spoken of is the only novelty, held in 
loops by ornaments of passementerie. There is also 
a scarf sash made of gros grain sewed in below the 
seams under the arms and falling loosely to a point 
in the centre, where it is tied ina slip-Knot and the 
ends left hanging. <A large sash bow attached to the 
belt is already passée. The substitute is a small bow 
of loops and short ends, made of doubled gros grain 
sewed together on the wrong side and turned; the 
ends are ravelled to form fringe an inch wide. 

Next in value after velvet cloaks are those of faille 
and heavy grosgrain. These are made into casaques 
or paletots, are warmly lined with gray and white 
cony fur (rabbit skin) or wadded. They are posi- 
tively ornate with passementerie (as all gimp is now 
called) jet, and fringe. Silk and satin paletots exqui- 
sitely quilted in small diamonds, are especially ad- 
mired by old ladies. One of black satin is covered 
with half-inch diamond quilting, stitched by machine. 
The trimming is a band of ostrich feathers, with a 
fringe of chenille, crimped silk and plain twist. By 
omitting the feather trimming, and using less expen- 
sive fringe or black marten fur, any lady, expert with 
her sewing machine, could make this garment at 
small expense. 

We seem to be coming back once more to the long 
costumes, or at least many are made for the winter 
for riding. They are composed of a round skirt, and 
of an upper skirt, looped up a little on each side, so 
as to show the under part of the underskirt, but fall- 
ing at the back into a long train. This is quite in the 
moyenage style, and extremely graceful. The train 
may be looped in back if desired for walkingin. The 
underskirt will be of another color, and may even be 
of a different material than the dress. The latter 
will have none but plain trimmings, while the under- 
skirt will be trimmed with one or more flounces. 
Velvet, satin, moire, and silk are employed for these 
costumes. This fashion will permit many ladies to 
make use of dresses a little out of date ; we mean long 
gored dresses. 

Suppose, for example, you possess a silk dress of 
this kind; trim it with a wide velvet border, placed 
a short distance from the edge, and trimmed on each 
side with a ruche of lace or ribbon. The dress must 
then be looped up on each side of the front part, 
which is rounded off like an apron, then a little more 
towards the back. This looping up gives a little ful- 
ness to the dress, but still it will be too plain in the 


defect, a jacket bodice must be worn, with plaited 
basques. This had better be of the material of the 
upper dress but may be of that of the under one. It 
should be observed that black materials should not 
be used for the underskirt of this kind of costume. 
There is only one exception to this rule; it is when 
the complete costume is black of two different mate- 
rials, such as velvet and satin, or faille and giacé silk. 
In all other cases the underskirt should be colored, 
and of the brighter color of the two; black, gray, and 
other neutral tints being used for the upper dress. 
This style of dress always being very dressy, on ac- 
count of the train, it will rarely be made of any but 
silk materials. Fine Cashmere for the upper dress 
will, however, be quite handsome enough with a silk 
skirt. 

In these days of reform and economy in dress, it is 


: ; : . | quite possible for a lady to be stylishly dressed at a 
short rounded front. The trimming is alternate | 








little expense. A number of walking-costumes may 
be arranged with a single black silk skirt, in combi- 
nation with a variety of Polonaises. Almost any 
color looks well with black, and it takes but a small 
quantity to make an elegant tunic. The favorite 
materials for this purpose are Cashmere and satin de 
Chine, which should be trimmed with rich fringe 
with a heading, or broad bands ef the material, 
edged with narrow guipure lace. 

The most elegant morning wrappers are of a light 
quality of Cashmere, of pale color, lined throughout 
with silk of a darker shade. The shape is either 
gored or Watteau. A white Cashmere wrapper is 
lined with violet silk. The skirt has a deep flounce, 
headed and finished also at the lower edge with 
three narrow folds of violet Cashmere. Small hood, 
with violet lining. A drawing-string behind, with 
purple strings to tie in front, and a violet Cashmere 
bow behind. A second, also of white Cashmere, has 
broad revers of pink silk quilted, and edged with 
eiderdown. 

Round hats are so convenient and becoming that 
they will not be relinquished willingly, although 
fashion decrees the gypsy bonnet. The most dressy 
round hat is called the Vespetro. It is much like the 
Pompadour of last season, with a narrow brim turned 
down over the front frizzes, and turned up behind 
above the chatelaine. This shades the face prettily, 
and combines the best features of the gypsy and 
round hat. A model in two shades of purple, pale 
violet, and deep purple has the dark purple velvet 
covering the hat plainly, with a cord of pale violet 
silk around it. A twist of the two colors combined 
surrounds the crown; and the principal beauty is 
two long slender ostrich feathers, of the two shades, 
fastened near the middle of the front, curling over 
the crown, and hanging down over the braids of 
hair. A frill of narrow black lace edges the front of 
the brim in a way which is universally becoming. 

The newest shape gypsy bonnets have large square 
crowns, with broad flaring brims, and are called La 
Republique. One of black velvet has a band of finely- 
curled ostrich feathers for trimming, an aigrette at 
the side, and strings of black and green ribbon re- 
versed to show the facing. A second one is of plum- 
colored velvet, put plainly over the large frame, the 
edges corded with grosgrain of the same shade; 
heavy corded ribbon is twined around the crown; 
a torsade of velvet for face trimming. A cluster of 
fine dwarfed dahlias, with brown foliage, is on the 
right side, near the front, and four small tips of 
bright canary-colored ostrich feathers are back of 
these. A small square veil of finest Chantilly lace is 
box-plaited across the back, to fall over the chate- 
laine. This is handsome for tall and matronly ladies. 

FASHION. 
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PATCHWORK. 











FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


‘See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet, see 
Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 10. 
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ALL tHE Sounn | Hearn. 


SONC. 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED 


BY JOHN T. GRAPE; 


And dedicated to Miss KATE CURTAIN, Baltimore, Md. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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ALL THE S8O0UND I HEARD. 
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si-fence lean’d we o'er the pan, And nei- ther 
be so charm’d as I was then, Had peer be - fore 
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word; And the rat - tling of the beans, Kate, Was all the sound we 
curr’d, When the rat - tling of the beans, Kate, Was all the sound I 
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| * heard, And the rat-tling of the beans, Kate, Was all the sound we heard. 
heard, When the rat -tling of the beans, Kate, Was all the sound I heard. 
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3. I thought it was not wrong, Kate, 
When leaning o’er the dish, 
| As you snateh’d up a lot of beans, 
For me to snatch a kiss. 
A sudden shower made blind my eyes 
I neither saw nor stirr’d, 
| But the rattling of the beans, Kate, 


Was all the sound I heard. 

















HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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